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Mr. FAT IMA. 


T has been (aid by one author, and repeated by ano- 
ther, that the fimple repreſentation of a merely vir- 
tuous man, without paſſion or intrigue, cannot poſſibly 
meet with applauſe on the ſtage, which I look upon as 
an injurious reflection on human nature, and the falſe- 
Hood of it ſufficiently prov'd by this performance, writ- 
"Men by the late Mr. Thomſon. The famous Mr. Addi- 
n was a long time in doubt, whether he ſhou'd make 
Socrates or Cato the ſubject of his tragedy : he thought 
Lato a virtuous man, and as ſuch a proper object of imi- 
ation; but that Socrates was much ſuperior to him: 
Ihe virtue of the latter, he obſerv'd, had more ſoftneſs 
nd humanity in it, and was withal more reſigned to 
Ihe will of God thin that of the former: the Grecian, 
Ne us d to ſay, did not, _ the Romar, imagine that he 
2 Was 


® What reaſons Mr. Voltaire might have for not acknowledg- 
ag himſelf the author of Socrates on its firſt publication we cannot 
etermine : thoſe amongſt our readers, however, who have any ac- 
uaintance with the Engliſh Rage, will eafily perceive, that the 
hole ftory in the preface about Addiſon, Thomſon, and lord Lyt- 


eton, is nothing but pure fiction, deſign'd to conceal the rea] author 
e this motley performance, - ” | 
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was at liberty to deſtroy himſelf, or to quit the poſt 
which God had allotted to him: Audiſin, in ſhort, con- 
fider'd Cato as the victim of liberty, and Socrates as the 
martyr of wiſdom. Sir Richard Steel, however perſuad- 
ed him, that Cato was a ſubje& better adapted to the 
theatre than the other, and at the ſame time likely to 
prove more agreeable to the nation, whilſt it was in a 
political ferment. To ſay the truth, the death uf So- 
crates wou'd perhaps have made very little impreſſion in 
a country where no man is ever perſecuted on account 
of his religion; where a generel toleration has fo prodi- 
giouſly enrich'd and peopled the community ; as it has 
alſo in Holland, my dear native country. Sir Richard 
Steele ſays expreſsly in his Tattlcy, that the ſubject of a 
dramatic piece ſhou'd always be the rcigning vice or 
foible of the nation where it is repreſented. The ſuc- 
ceſs which Addiſon met with in his Cato, encourag'd 
him to ſketch out the death of Socrates, in three acts. 
The place of ſecretary of ſtate, which he had ſome time 
after, prevented his finiſhing this work ; he gave the 
manuſcript to his pupil, Mr. Thomſon, who was afraid 
to bazard on the ſtage a ſubject ſo extremely grave, and 
at the ſame time void of all thoſe faſhionable em- 
belliſhments which had then taken poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh theatre. 

He began therefore with ſome other tragedics, Sopho- 
ib, Coriolanus, Tancred, &c. and hniſh'd with the 
death of Socrates, which he wrote in proſe ſcene by 
ſcene, and ſhew'd to his illuſtrious friends, Mr. Doddington 
and Mr. Lyttleton, perſons deſervedly rank'd amongſt 
the firſt geniuſſes in England: theſe two gentlemen, 
whom he always conſulted, adviſed him to follow the 
example of Shakeſpear z to introduce the whole body 
of the people into his tragedy; to paint Xantippe, the 
' wiſe of Socrates, juſt as ſhe really was, a peeviſh, croſs- 
grain'd 2 ſcolding her huiband, _ 

on 


* Mr. Voltaire either forgot or did not know that Coriolanus 
was Mr. Thomſon's laſt tragedy, and was play d after his deatb for 
the benefit of his relations. | 


þ tranſlated it afterwar 
3 tranſlation paſs, till I have an opportunity of publiſhing 


Thom ſon. 


Wo 


fond of him; to bring all the areopagus on the ſtage ; 
and, in a word, to make the whole piece a ſimple re- 
preſentation of human life ; one of thoſe pictures that 
'$ exhibit a view of every ſtate and condition. This is an 


undertaking attended with ſome difficulty, and though 


the ſublime continued throughout is a ſpecies of writ- 
ing infinitely fuperior to it, this mixture of the pathe- 
tic and familiar has notwithſtanding its degree of merit. 
One may compare them to the ad and the Odyſſey. 
Mr. Ly:t/:ton wou'd not ſuffer the piece to be play'd, 


becauſe the character of Melitus too cloſely reſembled 
that of ſerjeant Catbrie, to whom he was related; be- 
ſides, that the whole was rather a ſketch than a finiſh'd 
performance. 

He made me a preſent of this drama when he came 
laſt to He//and. I tranſlated it immediately into Dutch, 
my mother tongue. I did not however think proper 
to bring it on the ſtage at Amſterdam, though, thank 
God, amongſt all our pedants, we have ne'er a one 
there ſo hateful or fo impertinent as ſerjeant Cath rie. 
The great number of actors which this play requires, 
deterłꝭ d me from any thoughts of exhibiting it. 1 
into French, and ſhall let this 


the original. 


Amſterdam 1756. 
Since this the death of Sacrates has == 2 
at London, but that was not the play written by Mr. 


N. B. There have been ſome people ridiculous 
enough to endeavour to refute the palpable truths ad- 
vanc'd in this preface; pretending that Mr. Fatima 
cou'd not have wrote it in 1755, becauſe he dy'd in 


| 1754: if it was really fo, what a fooliſh reaſon! but 


the fact is, he died in 1757. 
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ACT IL. SCENE I. 


ANITUS, DRIXA, TERPANDER, AcROsS. 


Ani. dear confidante, and you my truſty friends, 
you well know how much money I have put 
into your pockets this laſt feaſt of Ceres: I am now 
going to be marry'd, and I hope you will all do your 
reſpective duties on this great occaſion. 
Dri. That, my lord, we moſt certainly ſhall, pro- 
1 you give us an opportunity of getting a little more 
y it. 


it 

Ani. I ſhall want of you, madam Drixa, two fine 
Perſian carpets ; from you, Terpander, I muſt have two 
my filver candleſtics; and from you half a dozen 
robes, 

Ter. A conſiderable demand, my lord; but there is 
nothing which we wou'd not doto merit your holy pro- 
tection. 

Ani. O you will be rewarded for it an hundred fold: 
"cis the beſt means to gain the favour of the gods: give 
much, and much you ſhall receive ; but above all fail 
not, I beſeech you, to ſtir up the people againſt all the 
rich and great, who are deficient in paying their vows, 
and preſenting their offerings. 


Acr. On that, my lord, you may depend; it is a 
duty too ſacred ever to be neglected by us, 
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Ani. "Tis well, my friends; may heaven continue 
— 2 ou with the ſame juſt and pious ſentiments, 
and ur'd you will proſper; you, your children, 
and your children's children, to all poſterity. 

8 Vou have ſaid it, my lord, and therefore it muſt 


SCENE II. 
ANIT Us, DRIXA. 


Ani. Well, my dear Drixa, I believe you will have 
no objection to my marrying Aglae ; I ſhall not love 
Lag ogg leſs, and we may ſtill live together as we ugd 
to do. 

Dri. O my lord, I am not jealous; as long as trade 
goes on well, I am contented. Whilſt I had the ho- 
nour of being one of your miſtreſſes, I was a woman of 
ſome conſequence in Athens: but if you are in love 
with Aglae, I, in my turn, am as fond of young So- 
phronimus: and Xantippe, Socrates wife, has promis'd 
that he ſhall marry me. I ſhall be always, notwith- 
ſtanding, as much at your ſervice as ever. I am onl 
vex'd that this young fellow has been brought up wit 
that raſcal Socrates, and that Aglae is ſtil] in his hands. 
We muſt take em both out as faſt as we can. Xan- 
tippe will be glad to get rid of them. The beautiful 
Sophronimus and the fair Aglae have a ſad time of it 
with the ſurly Socrates, 

Ani. | am in great hopes, my dear, that Melitus and 
I together ſhall ſoon be able to deſtroy this dangerous 
fellow, who preaches nothing but virtue and divinity, 
and has taken the liberty to laugh at ſome certain ad- 
ventures that happen'd at the myſteries of Ceres: but 
he is Aglae's tutor: her father, Agathon, they tell 
me, has left her a great fortune: in ſhort, Aglae is a 
charming girl ; I love her, and I will marry her; and 
as to Socrates, I ſhall take care of him. 

Dri. Do what you pleaſe with Socrates, fo I can but 
get my dear Sophronimus : but how cou'd that fool 

Agathon 
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Azathon leave his daughter in the hands of this old flat- 
nos'd Socrates, that intolerable reaſoner, who corrupts 


all our young men, and keeps them away from cour- 


® tezans and the myſteries. 


RY 
me * TY 


Ari. Agathon himſelf was tainted with the ſame vile 


4 principles: he was one of your ſober ſerious fools, 


whoſe manners differ'd in every reſpe& from ours; a 


man, in ſhort, of another age, one of our ſworn and 


inveterate enemies, who think they have fulfill'd every 
duty when they worſhip God, aſſiſt man, cultivate 
friendſhips, and ſtudy philoſophy; one of thoſe ri- 
diculous creatures who inſolently deny that the gods 


IX prognoſticate future events by the liver of an ox; thoſe 


mercileſs reaſoners, who find fault with prieſts for 
ſacrificing young girls, or paſling a night with them on 
occaſion. Thele you ſee, Drixa, are a kind of people 
not fit to live. As to Socrates, I ſhou'd have been — 
to have had him ſtrangled long ago. However, I have 
agreed to meet him here in the portico, and talk with 
him about the marriage. : 

Dri. Here he comes : you do him too much honour; 
but I mutt leave you, and talk to Xantippe about my 
young man. F . | 

Ani. The gods conduct you, my dear Drixa; re- 
member to ſerve them, and don't forget my two fine 
Perſian carpets. | 


SCENE UI. 


ANITUS, SOCRATES; 


Ani. Good morrow, = dear Socrates, thou favourite 
of the gods, and wiſeſt of men; methinks every time I 
tee you I am rais'd above myſelf; in you 1 fook -up 
with admiration to the dignity of human nature. | 

Soc. O my lord, I am a plain ſimple man, as void of 
knowledge, and as full weakneſs, as any of my 
fellow-creatures: it is enough for me if you can bear 


with me, | 
„ Ani. 
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Ani. Bear with ? I admire you, and wou'd it were 
poſſible I cou'd reſemble you To convince you of it, 
and that I may oftener be a witneſs to your virtues, 
and improve by your inſtructions, I am willing to 
eſpouſe your fair pupil Aglae, whom I find you have 
the intire diſpoſal of. 


Soc. It is true indeed that her father Agathon, who 


was my friend, the deareſt of all relations, bequeathed 
to my care, by his laſt will, this amiable and virtuous 
orphan. 

Ani. With a conſiderable fortune no doubt, for I hear 
the is one of the beſt matches in Athens. 

Sac. With regard to that I can give you no informa- 
tion; her father, my deareſt friend, whoſe will is ever 
ſacred to me, forbade me to divulge the fituation of her 
affairs in that point. 

Ani. This reſpect and diſcreet veneration for the laſt 
will of your friend are worthy of vour noble ſoul ; but 
it is well enough known that Agathon was rich. 

Sec. He deſerved to be ſo, it riches are a mark of the 
divine favour. | 

Ani. They tell me a young coxcomb, named So- 
phronimus, makes love to her on account of her for- 
tune; but I am perſuaded you will not give encourage- 
ment to ſuch a fellow, and that Anitus will have no 
rival. 

Sac. I know in what light I ought to conſider a per- 
fon like you ; but it is not for me to thwart the inclina- 
tions of Aglae, I wou'd ſupply the place of a father to 
her, but I am not her maſter : ſhe has a right to diſpoſe 
of her own heart: I look upon reftraint in this cafe as a 
crime: talk to her: if ſhe hearkens to your propoſal, 
with all my heart, I have no objection. 

Ani. I have your wife's conſent already; without 


doubt ſhe is acquainted with Aglae's ſentiments, and 


therefore L look upon the affair as good as concluded. 
Soc. But I never look. upon things as done till they are 
really ſo. 


SCENE 
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SCENE Iv. 


SOCRATES, ANITUS, AGLAE. 


Soc. Come hither, Aglac, and determine for yourſelf, 
Here is a perſon of conſiderable rank, who offers him- 
ſelf to you for a huſband: you are at liberty to ex- 
plain yourſelf to him: my preſence might perhaps be 
a reſtraint upon you: whatever choice you make 1 ſhall. 
approve; Xantippe will prepare every thing for your 
nuptials. [ Exit. 

Ael. Generous Socrates! I am ſorry you leave me. 

i. You ſeem, charming Aglae, to place great con- 
fidence in the good Socrates. 

Al. It is my duty, Sir; he has been a father to me; 
he has educated and inſtructed me. 

Ani. And pray, my dear, as he has inſtructed you, 
tell me what is your opinion of Ceres, Cybele, and 
Venus? 

Al. Of them, fir, I will think juſt as you pleaſe. 

Ani. Tis well faid, and you will do as I pleaſe too 
then I hope. 

Agl. No, fir, that is quite another affair. 

Ani. You fee, the wiſe Socrates conſents to our mar- 
riage, and Xantippe above all things wiſhes for it. You 
know — on for you, and are no ſtranger to my 

rtune; my happineſs, perhaps your own 
too, depends on one word, therefore determine. 

Al. 1 will anſwer you, fir, with that truth and ſin- 
cerity which the great man, who juſt now left us, taught 
me never to depart from: I reſpe& your dignity, know 
but little of your perſon, in a-word, can never 
be yours. 

Ani. Never? cruel Aglae, are you not free? your 
will not then ? 

Al. No, Sir, I cannot. 

Ani. What an affront, what an indignity is this! but 
Us ty Socrates I am oblig'd for it: he dictated your 
__ anſwers. 
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anſwer, I know he did; he prefers Sophronimus to me, 
that unworthy rival, that impious— 

Al. Sophronimus is not impious, not unworthy ; 
Socrates has lov'd him from his infancy ; he has been a 
father to us both. Sophronimus is all beauty and all 
virtue ; | love, and am belov'd by him; it is in my 
power to marry him if I think proper; bu: I ſhall no 
more be his than yours. 

Ani. You aftoniſh me: what! own you love Soph- 
ronimus ? 

Agl. Yes, fir, I own it, becauſe it is true. 

Ani. And yet, when it is in your power to make your- 
ſelf happy with him, refuſe him your hand? 

2 That, fir, is no leſs true. 

j. Then I ſuppoſe your fear of diſpleaſing me pre- 
vents your engaging with him? 

Al. No ſuch thing, I aſſure you: for having never 
wiſhed to pleaſe, I have no fear of diſpleaſing you. 

Ari. You dread then perhaps the diſpleaſure of the 
gods, at ſeeing you prefer a profane wretch, like Soph. 
ronimus, to a high-pricſt 

Ag!. Not in the leaſt I am perſuaded it is matter 
ef very little concern to the ſupreme being, whether I 

you, or not. 

Ani. The ſupreme being ! my dear child, you ſhau'd 
not talk in this manner; you ſhou'd ſay the gods and 
ideſſes: take care, for I ſce you entertain ſome very 
gerous opinions; but I krow too well from whom 
they came. Learn then that Ceres, whole prieſt I 
am, may puniſh you for thus deſpiſing her worſhip, 
and her miniſter. 

J. I deſpiſe neither ore nor the other. I have 
been told that Ceres preſides over the harveſt, and I be- 
Heve it; but ſhe has nothing to do with my marriage. 

Ani. She has to do with every thing, you know it.; 
but I hope I ſhall be able to convert you. Are you in- 
deed refolv'd not to marry Sophronir: us? 

Al. Yes; I am reſol;'d, and am very ſorry for it. 

Ani. I cannot underſtand a word of all theſe contra- 
ditions: but obſerve me; I love you, wou'd have 
made you happy, and advanc'd you to rank and digni- 


wo 
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„ . be advied, and reject not the offers which kind for- 


tune thus courts you to accept: remember that _ 
thing ſhou'd be ſacrific'd to our real intereſt ; that yout 
will paſs away, but riches remain: that wealth and 
honours ſhou'd be your firſt concern, and that I ſpeak 
to you on the of the gods. I beg you will refle& 
ſeriouſly on what I have faid : farewel; my dear girl, 
I ſhall pray to Ceres that ſhe wou'd inſpire you, and 
- * Kill flatter myſelf ſhe will touch your heart. Once 
more adieu, remember, you have promis'd me never to 
marry Sophronimus. ; 
A | Al. I promis'd myſelf, but not you. [| Exit Anitus. 
Agel [alone.) This man but makes me more unhappy. 
J know not why it is, but I never ſee him without 
ſhuddering : but here comes Sophronimus : alas! whilſt 
his rival fills my heart with terror, he increaſes my ten- 
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r derneſs and doubles my diſquietude. 

, SCENS Yv. 

r 1 AGLAE, SOPHRONIMUS, 

I | | 

I Soph. My dear Aglae, I met Anitus, the prieſt of 

d Ceres, that worſt of men, the ſworn enemy of Socrates, 

Fel : juſt coming from you: your eyes ſeem bath'd in tears. 

y 7 Agl. Is he the enemy of our benefactor too? then 

m indeed I wonder not at my averſion to him, even before 

I 'L he ſpoke. 

p, 1 Soph. And is he the cauſe of your tears, my Aglae ? 

S Agl. No, Sophronimus, he can inſpire nothing but 

ve 4 hatred and diſguſt: my tears can flow for you alone. 

—_—_ Soph. For me? O gods, for me, who wou'd repay 

| N them with my blood, for me, who adore you, who hope 

Ls to be belov'd by Aglae, who only live for and wou'd 

n- die for you f ſhall 1 reproach myſelf with having em- 
bitter'd one moment of your lite ? Aglae weeps, and 
Sophronimus is the cauſe. What have I done ? what 
cnme have I committed ? 


Asli. None, my Sophronimus: you cou'd not do it: 
"tis not in your nature. I wept becauſe you merit all 
my 
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my tenderneſs, becauſe you have it, and becauſe I muſt 


renounce you. 

Soph. What dreadful ſentence have you pronounc'd 
againſt me ? I cannot believe you: you love me, you 
ſaid you did, and Aglae can never change. You have 
promiſed to be mine, you cannot wiſh my death. 

Agl. No; I wou'd have thee live and be happy; 
but, alas! I cannot make you ſo: I hoped I cou'd, but 
fortune has deceiv'd me. I ſwear to you, Sophronimus, 
ſince I cannot be yours, I never will be another's. I 
have declared ſo to Anitus, who courts me, and whom I 
deſpiſe; and here I declare the ſame to you, with a heart 
full oi grief, tenderneſs, and love. 

Soph. Since you love me, I muſt live; but if you re- 
fuſe me your hand, it will be death to Sophronimus ; 
theretore, my deareſt Aglae, in the name of love, of all 


your charms, and all your virtues, explains to me this 
dreadful miſtery. 


SCENE YL 


SOCRATES, SOPHRONIMUS, AGLAE. 


Soph. O my honour'd maſter, my father, and my 
friend, behold in Sophronimus the moſt unfortunate of 
men, though in the preſence of the only two beings up- 
on earth, who cou'd make me happy: Socrates firſt 
taught me wiſdom, and from Aglae I learn'd to love ; 
you conſented to our marriage, and this beauteous fair 
one, who ſeem'd ſo deſirous of it, now refuſes me; and, 
whilſt the ſays ſhe loves, plunges a dagger in my heart: 
ſhe has broke off the match without athgning any cauſe 
of her cruel caprice : O Socrates, prevent my miſery, or 
teach me, if poſſible, how to bear it. 

Soc. Aglae is miſtreſs of herſelf; her father made me 
her tutor, but not her tyrant ; to ſee you united wou'd 
have made me happy: If ſhe has chang'd her mind I am 
ſurpris d and ſorry for it: but let us hear her reaſons; it 
they are good, we mult ſubmit to them, 

Soph. It is impoſſible they ſhou d. Pe 
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Al. To me however they appear fo, but you ſhall 


hear them. When you firſt open'd my father's will, 


moſt noble Socrates, you told me he had left me a ſuffi- 
cient competency ; from that moment I reſolv'd to be- 
ſtow iny fortune on the good Sophronimus, who has no 
ſupport but you, no riches but his virtue: you applaud- 
ed my reſolution. How great was my happineſs, in 
promoting that of him, whom you have ſo long regard- 
ed as your own ſon ! full of this pleaſing hope I laid 
open the ſituation of my heart to Xantippe, who at once 
undeceiv'd me. She treated me as an idle vifionary ; 
ſhew'd me the will of my father, who dy'd a beggar, and 
left me nothing but your friendſhip to depend on. 
Awaken'd from my dream of promis'd happineſs, no- 
thing remain'd for me but the melancholy reflection, 
that it was no longer in my power to make the fortune 
of Sophronimus: I wou'd not oppreſs him with the 
weight of my misfortunes. 

Soph. I told you, Socrates, her reaſons were poor and 
inſufficient ; If ſhe loves me, am I not rich enough? 
Hitherto, it is true, I have ſubſiſted from your bounty; 
but there is no employment, however irkſome, which 
I wou'd not undertake, to provide for my deareſt Aglae : 
I ought indeed to make her a ſacrifice of my paſſion, to 
find out ſome richer happier lover for her: but I own 
my weakneſs, I cannot do it, there I am indeed unwor- 
thy of her; but if ſhe cou'd content herſelf with my low 
eſtate, if ſhe cou'd ſtoop to my humble condition: but 1 
dare not hope ſo much; I fink beneath a misfortune 
which her fortitude is able to bear. 

Soc. My dear children, it was very indiſcreet in Xan- 
tippe to 3 you the will; but believe me, Aglae, ſhe 
deceiv'd you. 

Al. Indeed ſhe has not: I faw it with my own eyes : 
I know my father's hand too well to have the leaſt doubt 
of it: but be aſſured, Socrates, I ſhall be able to bear 
poverty as I ought: theſe hands will ſupport me; if I 
can but live, it is enough for me, but it is not for So- 
phronimus. | 

Soph. It is too much, a thoufand times too mu h for 
me : thou tender noble ſoul, worthy of thy illu ſtrious 


maſter ; 
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maſter : a virtuous and laborious poverty is the natural 
ſtate of man. I wiſh I cou'd have offer d you a throne, 
but if you will condeſcend to live with Sophronimus, 
our reſpectable poverty will be ſuperior to the throne of 
Creeſus. 

Soc. Your generous ſentiments at once delight and di- 
ſtreſs me : I behold with tranſport thoſe virtues buding 
forth in your heart, which I myſelf had ſown: never 
were my hopes better fulfilled than in Aglae and So- 
hronimus : but once more believe me, Aglae, my wife 
as mifinform'd you: you are richer than you think you 
are : it was not to her, but to me your father entruſted 
you. May he not have left you a fortune which Xan- 
tippe knows nothing of ? 

Agl. No, Socrates, he ſays expreſsly in his will, that 
he has left me poor. 

Sac. And I tell you that you are deceiv'd, that he has 
left you a ſufhcient competency to enable you to live 
happily with the virtuous Sophronimus, and that I deſire 
therefore you wou'd come, and fign the contract imme 


diately. 


SCENE VIL 


SOCRATES, nung AGLAE, SOPHRONT- 
US. 


Xan. Come, come, child, don't ſtand amuſing yohr- 
ſelf there with my huſband's viſions and nonſenſe : phi- 
loſophy to be ſure is a mighty pretty thing when tolks 
have nothing elſe to do : but you are a beggar, child ; 
and muſt ſtudy how to live firſt, and philoſophiſe after- 
wards. I have concluced your marriage with Anitus, 
a worthy prieſt, and a man of fortune. Come, child, 
follow me, let me have no delays nor contradiction ; I 
love to be obeyed : quick, quick, my dear, tis for your 

ood, therefore let me have none of your reaſonings, but 
lor, me. 


Sepb. O heav'n ! my dear Aglae ! 
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Soc. Let her talk, and truſt to me for your happi- 


neſs. 

Yan. Let me talk indeed ! I ſhall talk and do too, I 
aſſure you. You are a pretty one to be ſure, with your 
wiſdom, your familiar dzmon, your irony, and all your 
nonſenſe that ſignifies nothing, to trouble yourſelf about 
matrimony : you are a good ſort of a man, but you real- 
ly know nothing of the world ; happy is it for you that 
I am able to govern you. Come, Aglae, I muſt ſettle 
you as ſoon as poſſible : And you, fir, there, that ſeem as 
if you were thunderftruck, I have taken care of you 
too: Drixa is the woman for you: you will both of 
you thank me by and by: I ſhall have done it all in a 
minute: I am very expeditious : let us loſe no time 
therefore, by right it ſhou'd have been all over be- 
fore this. N 

Soc My children, don't thwart or provoke her, but 
pay her all kind of deference: we muſt comply with, 
ſince we can't mend, her: it is the triumph ot reaſon to 
live well with thoſe who have none. 


CCC ͤ KT 
ACT H. SCENE. I 


SOCRATES, SOPHRONIMUS. 


Soph. Divine Socrates, I know not how to believe my 
own happineſs: how can Aglae, whoſe father dy'd in 
—_—_ poverty, be poaſleſs'd of ſo confiderable a for- 
une 

Soc. I told you before, ſhe had more than ſhe thought 
ſhe had : I knew her father's affairs better than herſelf : 
let it ſuffice, that you both enjoy a fortune which you 
deſerve: the ſecrets of the dead ſhou'd be preſerv'd as 
religiouſly as thoſe of theliving. 

Soph. I am only afraid the prieſt of Ceres, to whom 
you have preferr'd Sophronimus, will endeavour to re- 


venge 
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venge Aglae's refuſal upon you: he is a man whom we 
have reaſon to dread, 

Sec. What has he to fear who does his duty? I know - 
the malice of my enemies; I know all their calumnies; 
but when we take care never to offend God, and en- 
deavour to do all the good we can to mankind, then is it 
— are afraid of nothing, or whilſt we live, or when 
we die. 

Soph. I know it well; yet I ſhou'd die with grief if the 
happineſs you beſtow'd on me ſhou'd induce your ene- 
mies to put your virtue to the trial. 


SCENE I 
SOCRATES, SOPHRONIMUS, AGLAE. 


At. O my denefactor, my father, let me fall at your 
feet, thou more than man ; join me, Sophronimus, in mu- 
tual acknowledginents ; tis he, tis Sucrates who macries 
us at his own exye-nce, and gives us beſt part of his 
ewn fortune to ſupport us: but we muſt not fuffer 
him, we muſt not be rich on theſe conditions; no, if 
2 hearts have any gratitude, let them imitate his gene- 
roſity. 

5. O Socrates, with her I throw myſelf at thy feet ; 
like her I am charm'd, aſtoniſh'd and confounded at thy 

eſs; we will not, muſt not abuſe it: look on us as 
your children, but do not let thoſe children be a burthen 
to their kind parent; thy friendſhip is fortune ſuffici- 
ent, tis all that we deſire : you are not rich, and yet 
yeu do more than all the great ones of the earth; but 
were We to accept thy bounties, we ſhou'd be unworthy 
of them. 

Soc. Riſe, my children, you affect me too deeply: 
are we not bound to reſpect the will of the dead? did 
not your father, Aglae, whom I always confider'd as part 
of myſelf, did he not injoin me to treat yon as my 
daughter? Had I not done fo, I had betray'd the conh- 
dence of friendſhip: I took upon me the performance 
of his will, and I have executed it: the little I beſtow on 


you 
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you wou'd have been uſeleſs to my old age, which has 
not many wants to ſupply. If it was my _y to obey 
my friend, it is yours to obey your father. I am that 
father now, and by that ſacred name command you not 
to make me unhappy by your refuſal : but retire, I ſee 
Xantippe coming this way ; I have reaſons for deſiring 
you to avoid her at preſent. 

* L Your commands are cruel, but they muſt be 
obey d. | 


SCENE IH. 


SOCRATES, XANTIPPE. 


Xan. A fine piece of work you have make here ; up- 
on my word, my dear huſband, 1 muſt put a ſtop to 
your proceedings. Here had I promis'd Aglae to Anitus 
the high-prieſt, a man of intereſt amongſt the great, and 
Sophronimus to the rich Drixa, a woman of the moſt ex- 
tenſive influence in the whole nation; and you marry 
your two fools together, and make me break my word 
to both: not content with this, you muſt needs give em 
beſt part of your fortune too. Twenty thouſand 
drachms ! gods l twenty thouſand drachms ! an't 
you aſham'd of yourſelf ? at the age of threeſcore and 
ten too ? Who's to pay your phyſicians when you are 
ſick ? or your lawyers when you have a Jaw-ſuit ? What 
am I to do, when that villainous wry-neck'd fcllow, 
Anitus, whom you might have had on your ſide, if he 
ſhou'd join his party to perſecute you, as they have done 
ſo often already? confuſion to all philoſophy and philo- 
ſophers I ſay, and to my own fooliſh regard for you ! 
You ren to direct others, and want leading-ſtrings 
yourſelf ; always reaſoning without a grain of common 
ſenſe. If you were not one of the beſt men in the 
world, you wou'd be the moſt ridiculous and the moſt 
inſupportable : but mind me, you have only one wa 


left, break off this fooliſh match, and do what your wife 
bids you. 


Soc. 
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Sec. You talk well, my dear Xantipf e, and with great 
moderation; but hear what I have to ſay in return. I 
did not propoſe this marriage myſelf, but Aglae and 
Sophronimus love and are worthy of each other. I have 
already made over every thing to you that the laws will 
allow me, and have given a' moſt all that remain'd to the 
daughter of my friend : the little which I keep is enough 
for me. I have no phyſician to pay becauſe I live ſober ; 
no lawyers becauſe I have neither d<bts nor reverfions : 
and with regard to that philoſophy you reproach me with, 
it will teach me to bear the malice of Anitus, and your 


treatment of me; nay, even to love you, in ſpite of 
your ill-humour. [ Exit. 


SCENE N. 


XANTIPPE alone. 


The old fool! and yet, ſpite of myſelf, I can't help 
eſteeming him; for after all, there is ſamething great 
even in his follies: but his coolneſs and indifference 
makes me mad. To ſcold him is but loſt labour: for 
theſe thirty years paſt I have been perpetually pecking at 
bim; and when I have tired myſelf with it, he bids me 
go on, and I am dumb- founded. Surely there muſt be 
ſomeching in that ſoul of his ſaperior to mine. 


SS. 


XANTIPPE, DRIXA. 


Dei. So, Madam Xantippe, I fee you are miſtreſs at 
home: fye ! fye ! how mean it is to be govern'd by a 
huſband ! this vile Socrates, to prevent my making a 
young fellow's fortune; but PI! be reveng'd. 

Xan. My dear madam Drixa, don't be fo angry with 
my huſband, I am angry enough with him myſelf: he's 
a poor weak man, [ confeſs ; but I verily believe has one 
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of the beſt hearts in the world ; has not the leaſt degree 
of malice, and does a thouſand fooliſh things without 
deſigning, and with ſo much honeſty, that one can't help 
forgiving him: then indeed he is as obſtinate as a mule: 
1 have done nothing but teaſe and torment him my 
whole life ; nay, I have even beat him ſometimes, and 
yet I have never been able to mend him, nay, not ſo 
much as to put him into a paſſion, What can I do 
with him ? 1 

Dri. I tell you, I'll be reveng'd: under yonder por- 
tico I perceive his good friend Anitus, and ſome more of 
our party : let me alone with him. 

Xen. My god ! I am dreadfully afraid theſe folks, all 
together, will do my poor huſbanc ſome mitchiet; I muſt 
go and tell him of it, for after ail one can't help loving 
him. 


SCENE VI. 


ANITUS, DRIXA, TERPANDER, ACROS, 


Dri. Moſt noble Anitus, we have all been wrong'd: 
you are trick'd as well as myſclf : this vile Socrates has 
given away three * of his fortune on purpoſe to ſpite 
you : you mult take ample revenge of him. 

Ani. I deſign it: heaven itſelf requires it of me: this 
man treats me with contempt, and of courſe muſt de- 
ſpiſe the gods. Already we have had ſeveral accuſati- 
ons againſt him, we muſt repeat them, you will all 
aſſiſt me: we will put him in danger of his life, then 
will I off.r him my protection, on condition that he 
refigns Aglae to me, and to you the beautiful Sophro- 
nimus : thus we ſhall all gain our ſeveral points: he 
will be ſufficiently puniſhed by the fright we ſhall put 
him into: I ſhall get my miſtreſs, and you your 
lover. 

Dri. Wiſdom herſclf ſpeaks in Anitus : ſure ſome 
—_ inſpires you : but tell us, how are we to pro- 
cee | 
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Ani. This is about the time when the judges go to 
the tribunal, with Melitus at the head of them. 

Dri. That Melitus is a little pedant, a fad fellow, and 
your enemy. 

Ani. He is ſo ; but he is till a greater enemy to So- 
crates ; tis a raſcally hypocrite who ſupports the rights 
of the areopagus againſt me: but we always hold toge- 
ther when our mutual intereſt and buſineſs is to deſtroy 
thefe-pretended wiſe men, who want to open the eyes 
of people on aur conduct: harkee, my dear Drixa, you 
are a devotee. 

Dri. Certainly, my lord, I love money, and I love - 
pleaſure with all my foul; but in matters of devotion I 
yield to none. 

Ani. Go then immediately, and get together as many 
bawling enthuſiaſts as you can, and cry out, impiety ! 
impiety ! 

Ter. Is there any thing to be got by it; if there is, 
we are all ready ? 

Acr. Ay, ay, that we are; but what ſort of impiety ? 

Ani. O every kind : however, we had beſt accuſe 
him at once of not believing in the gods; that's the 
ſhorteſt way. | 

Dri. O let me alone then. 

Ani. You ſhall be well ſupported ; go, and ſtir up 
your friends under the portico: Ill inform mean time 
ſome of my news-loving friends of it, who come fre- 
quently to dine with me, a parcel of contemptible fel. 
lows they are to be ſure, but ſuch as, if properly direct- 
ed, can do a good deal of miſchief on occafion : we muſt 
make uſe of every expedient to promote a good cauſe; 
away, my friends, recommend yourſelves to Ceres, and 
be ready to-cry out when I give you the ſignal: *tis the 
only way for you to live happy here, and gain heaven 
hereafter, 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


ANITUS, GRAPHIUS, CHOMUS, BERTILLUS, 


Ani. Moſt indefatigable Graphius, profound Chomus, 
and delicate Bertillus, have you finiſh'd thoſe little works 
as I commanded you againſt the impious Socrates ? 

Gra. My lord, I have labour'd : he]! never hold up 
his head again. 

Cho, I have prov'd the fact againſt him; truck him 
dumb. 


Ber. I have only mention'd him in my journal, and 
it has done for him. 

Ani. Graphius, beware, you know I forbad your pro- 
lixity : you are naturally tedious, and that may wear 
out the patience of the court. | 

Gra. My lord, 'tis all in one leaf: wherein I have 
proved, that the foul is an infuſed quinteſſence; that 
tails were given to animals to drive away flies; that 
Ceres works miracles ; and conſequently, that Socrates 
is an enemy to the ſtate, and ought to be exterminated. 

Ani. A moſt excellent concluhon ! remember to car- 
ry your accuſation to the ſecond judge, who is a com- 
plete philoſopher. Il anſwer for it, you'll ſoon get rid 
of your enemy Socrates. 

Gra. My lord, I am not his enemy : Iam only vex'd 
that he has ſo great a reputation : all that I dois for the 
glory of Ceres, and the good of my country. 

Ani. Well, well, make haſte and be gone: and you, 
learned Chomus, what have you done? 

Cho. My lord, finding nothing reprehenſible in the 
writings of Socrates, I ſhall accuſe him point blank of 
thinking directly oppoſite to what he ſays, and ſhall 
ſhew the poiſon he intends to ſpread in every thing he 
is to ſay hereafter. 

Ani. Wonderful indeed ! carry your piece to the 
fourth judge: he has not common-ſenſe, and therefore 


will underſtand vou perſectly: now for you, Bertillus. 
Ber. 
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Ber. My lord, here is my laſt journal upon the 
Chaos. I have proved, by a regular ſeries from the 
Chaos to the Olympics, that Socrates perverts the youch 
of Athens. 

Ani. Admirable ! go you from me to the ſeventh 
judge, and tell him I defire he'd take care of Socrates ; 
ſo; here comes Melitus already, the fr{t of the eleven; 
there's no neceſli:y of practiſing any art with him, we 
know one another too well. 


SCENE VIII. 


ANITUS, MELITUS. 


Ani. Mr. Judge, one word with you : this Socrates 
muſt be deſtroyed. | 

Mel. Indced, Mr. High- prieſt, I have long thought ſo; 
let us agree in this point ; we may — you know, 
notwithſtanding, about every thing elſe. 

Ani. I know we hate one another moſt cordially : but 
at the ſame time we may lay our heads together to go- 
vern the commonwealth, 

Mel. Wich all my heart, no body can overhear us: 
therefore, to ſpeak freely, I know you are a rogue, and 
ou don't look upon me as a very honeſt man: I can't 
| bo you, becauſe you are bigh-prieſt, nor you me, be- 
cauſe I am firſt judge; but Socrates may do us both a 
miſchief, by expoſing us to the world ; our firſt buſineſs, 
therefore, is to deſtroy him, and then we may be at 
leiſure to fall upon one another the firſt opportunity. 

Ani. [ Afide.] "Tis well obſerv'd : how I cou'd rejoice 
now to ſee this raſcally judge upon an altar, his arms 
hanging on one fide and his legs on the other, whilſt T 
with my golden knife was ripping up his guts and con- 
ſulting his liver at leiſure! 

Mel. [ Afide.) Shall I never be able to ſend this vil- 
lainous high-prieſt to gaol, and make him ſwallow a 
pint of hemlock by my command ? | 

Ani. O my friend, here come our noble aſſiſtants. 
I have taken care to prepare the populace. 1 
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ie upon me in this affair, not forgetting old ſcores. 
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F * ANITUS, MELITUS, ſome of the Judges of Athens 
ve 


paſſing along under the portico, 
Anitus whiſpers Melitus. 
DRIXA, TERPANDER, and ACROS together. 


Juſtice, juſtice, icandal, impiety, juſtice, juſtice, irre- 
ligion, impiety, juſtice ! 


es Ari. What's the matter, my friends? what's your 
- complaint ? 
o: DRIXA, TERPANDER, and ACROS, 
w, juſtice! in the name of the people. 
Mel. Againſt whom? 

ut DRIXA, TERPANDER, and ACROS. 
o- E Againſt Socrates. 

1 Mel. Ha! ha! againſt Socrates ? that fellow has been 
s: betten accuſed : what has he done now ? 
nd Acr. I don't know what. 
n't Ter. They ſay he gives money to young girls in mar- 
de- 2 "tage. 
ha Acr. Ay, he corrupts our youth. 
ls, Dri. O he's a wicked wretch: he has offer'd up no 
at & cakes to Ceres; he ſays there is a great deal of uſelcſs 


* goidand filver in the temple. 
ice k Acr. Ay, and he fays the prieſts of Ceres get drunk 


ms = --metimes ; that's true; he's a wicked wretch indeed. 
eI Dri. He's a heretic ; he denies the plurality of god: ; 
n- f hc's a deiſt: he believes only in one God; he's an 
W . athciit. 
nl- 3 All three together. 
V 2 8 Yes; he's a heretic, a deiſt, and an atheiſt 
1 Mel. Dreadful accuſations indeed, and all extremely 
. probable: I have heard as much before. 
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Ari. The ſtate is in danger if we leave ſuch crime* 
unpuniſh'd: Minerva will withdraw her protection 
from us. 

Dri. Ay, that ſhe will, I have heard him laugh at Mi- 
nerva's owl. | | 

Mel. At Minerva's owl! O heav'n! gentlemen, is 
not 1t your opinion he ought to be tent to priton imme- 
diately? 

The Fudges all together. 

To priſon with him, to priſon. 

Mel. Guards, carry Socrates to priſon this inſtant. 

Dri. And afterwards let him be burn'd without a 
hearing. | 

One of the Juages. No, no; we muſt hear him; we 
mult not go againſt the law. 

Ani. No, no; that's what the good woman meant: 
we muſt hear him, but not let what he ſavs have too 
much effect on us; you know theſe philoſophers are 
deviliſh ſubtle : tis they who have diſturb'd all thoſe 
nations which we have endeavour'd to render peaceable 
and quiet. | 

Mel. To priſon with him, to priſon, 


SCENE 2A: 


To them enter XANTIPPE, SOPHRONIMUS, 
AGLAE, SOCRATES in chains, Servants. 


Xan. O mercy, mercy, my poor huſband is going 
to priſon ; an't you alhamed, Mr. Judges, to 
treat a man of his years in this manner? What harm 
cou'a he do? Alas! it is not in his power, he is more 

| fool 


® The reader will obſerve, that Mr. Voltaire has made uſe of 
two orthree phraſes that wou'd come with more propriety from the 
mouth of a French catholic, than a heathen prieſt; ſuch as gagner 
le ciel, Heretique and Diabolique; and ſome other terms which 
the Greeks were probably not very well acquainted with. 

+ La Fontaine's ſervant, it is reported, ſaid the ſame thing of her 


maſter, It is not Mr. Thomſon's tault if Xantippe ſaid the fame 
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fool than knave, God knows ; have pity on him, good 
gentlemen. O my dear, I told you you wou'd draw 
yourſelf into ſome bad affair. This comes of portioning 
young girls. What an unhappy creature lam! 

© Soph. O my lords, reſpect his age, reſpect his virtue; 
give me his chains ! I am ready to yield up my liberty, 
my life for his. : 

Ag! Yes; we will go to priſon in his ſtead ; we will 
die tor him: do not deſtroy the nobleſt, beſt of men: 
take us rather for your victims. 

Mel. You ſee how he corrupts our youth. 

Soc. No more, my wife, no more, my children; do 
not oppoſe the will of heaven, which ſpeaks by the laws: 
he who reſiſts the law, is no longer a citizen, Ged 
wills that I ſhou'd be put in bondage; I ſubmit to his 
divine decree without murmur, or repining. In my 
own houſe, in Athens, or in a priſon, I am equally free; 
and whilſt I behold in you ſo much gratitude, and fo 
much friendſhip, I am happy. What matters it whe- 
ther Socrates ſleeps in his own chamber, or in a priſon ? 
Every thing is as the ſupreme will ordains, and my will 
ſhou'd ſubmit to it. 

Mel. Take away this reaſoner. 

Ari. Gentlemen, what he ſays I muſt own has affect - 
ed me ; the man ſeems to have a good diſpoſition ; I 
flatter myſelf I ſhou'd be able to convert him; let me 
have a little private converſation with him ; pleaſe to 
order his wife and theſe young folks to retire. 

One of the Judges. 

Moſt venerable Anitus, you have our conſent to par- 

ley with him before he appears at the tribunal. 
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thing before her. Mr. Thomſon painted Xantippe as the really 


as: he was not oblig'd to make a Cornelia of her, 
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SeENIE XI. 


ANITUS, SOCRATES. 


Ari. Moſt virtuous Socrates, my heart bleeds to ſee 
you in this condition. 
And have vou a heart? 
. I have, and one that feels for you: I am ready 
to 4 every thing for you. 
Sec. I think you have done enough already. 
Ani. Harke'e, Socrates, your fituation is worſe than 
you think it is; let me tell you, your, lite is in danger. 
Soc. This is of very little conſequence 
Ari. To your noble ſoul it may appear fo, but it is 
otherwiſe in the eyes of all thoſe who, like me, admire 
your virtue: believe me, however you may be arm'd by 
r it is dreadtul to die a death of ignomin : 
ut that is not all; your reputation, which ſhou'd be 
dear to you, will be ſullied in after ages: the religious of 
both ſexes will laugh at your fall, and inſult you: if you 
are burn'd, they'll light the pile; if you're ſtrangled, 
they'll tie the cord ; if you're poilon'd, they'll pound 
the hemlock; and not on y that, but they'll make your 
memory execrable to all poſterity. Now it is in your 
own power to prevent all this: I will promiſe not only 
to ſave your lite, but even to periuade your judges to ſay 
with the oracle, that you are the wiſeſt of men: you 
have nothing to do bur to give me up your young pupil, 
Aglae, with the portion; you underſtand me: as to her 
marriage with Sophronimus, we ſhall find means to ſet 
it aſide: thus you will enjoy a peaceful and honourable 
old age, and the gods and goddeſſes will bleſs you. 
Soc. Soldiers, conduct me to priſon immediately. 
[ He is carry 'd off. 
Ani This fellow is incorrigible ; but it's not my 
fault; I have done my duty, and have nothing to reproach 
myſelf with: he muſt be abandon'd as a reprobate, and 
let: to die in his fins. 
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ACT H. SCENE: 1. 


The Judges ſeated on the Tribunal, 


SOCRATES below, 


Tudge. O U ſhou'd not fit here, you are prieſt ot 
Ceres. [To Anitus, 

Ani. 1 am only here for edification. 

Mel. Silence there: . Socrates, you are accuſed of be- 
ing a bad citizen, of corrupting youth, of denymg a 
plurality of gods, of being a heretic, deiſt, and atheiſt: 
anſwer to the charge. 

Soc. Judges of Athens, I exhort you all to be as good 
citizens as I have always myſelf endeavour'd to be: to 
ſhed your blood for your country, as I have done in 
many a battle: with regard to youth, guide them by 
your counſels, and, above all, direct them by your ex- 
ample; teach them to love true virtue, and to avoid 
the miſerable philoſophy of the ſchools: the article 
concerning a plurality of gods is a little more difficult to 
diſcuſs, but hear Wit I have to fav upon it. Know 
then, ye judges of Athens, there is but one God. 

Mel. and another Judge. ] O the impious wretch ! 

Soc. I ſay, there is but one God, in his nature infi- 
nite, nor can any being partake cf his infinity. Turn 
your eyes towards the celeſtial globes, to the earth and 
ſeas; all correſpond together, ail are made one for 
the other : each being is intimately connected with 
other beings, all form'd with one deſign, by one great 
architect, one only maſter, and preſerver : perhaps he 
hath deigned to create genii, and dæmons, more pow- 
erful and more wiſe than men; if ſuch exiſt, they are 
creatures like you, his firſt ſubjects, not gods: but no- 
thing in nature proves to us that they do exiſt, whilſt 
all nature ſpeaks one God and one father: this God 
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Lath no nced of Mercury and Iris to deliver his com- 
mands to us: he hath only to will, and that is enough. 
It by Minerva you underſtand no more than the wiſdom 
of God; if by Neptune you only mean his immutable 
laws, which raiſe or deprels the ſea, you may ſtill reve- 
rence Neptune and Minerva, provided that under theſe 
emblems you adore none but the ſupreme being, and 
that the people are not deccivd by you into falſe opi- 
nions. 

Be careful above all not to turn religion into meta- 
phyſics, its eſſence is morality : difpute not, but wor- 
ſhip. If our anceitors bcliev'd that the ſupreme God 
came down into the arms of Alcmena, Danac, and 
Scmele, and had children by them, cvr anceftors ima- 
gin'd dangerous and idle fables. *Tis an inſult on the 
divinity to conceive that he cou'd poſſibly, in any man- 
ner whitſoever, commit with woman the crime which 
we call adultery, It is a diſconragement to the reſt 
of mankind to ſay, that, to be a great man, it is ncecfſa- 
ry to be produced from the myſterious union of Jupiter 
and one of our own wives and davghters. Miltiades, 
Cimon, Themiftocles, and Ariftides, whom you per- 
ſecuted, were perhaps much greater than Perſeus, Her- 
cules, or Bacchus. The only way to become the 
children of God, is to endeavour to pleaſe him. De- 
ſerve therefore that title, by never paſſing. an unjuſt 
ſentence. 

Mel. What infolence ! what blaſphemy ! 

Another judge. 
What abſurdities! one can't tell what he means. 

Mel. Socrates, you are always too fond of argument: 
anſwer briefly, and with preciſion: did you, or did 
you not, laugh at Minerva's owl? 

Fac. Judges of Athens, take care of your owls ; when 
you propoſe ridiculous things as objects of belief; too 
many are apt to reſolve that they will believe nothing: 
they have ſenie enough to find out that your doctrine 
is abſurd, though they have not elevation of mind 
ſufficient to diſcover the lav of truth; they know how 
to laugh at your little deceits, but not to adore the 
firſt of beipgs, me one incomprehenſible, incommu- 

nicable 
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1- nicable being,. the eternal, all-juſt, and all powerful. 

b. Gad. 

n : Mel. O the blaſphemer ! the monſter ! he has faid. 

e too much already: I condemn him to death. 

> ; Many of the Judges.) Ard lo do we. 

le ? One of the Judges.) Several of us are of another opi- 

d nion; Socrates has ſpoken wilcly ; we believe men 

i- would be more wiſe and juſt if they thought like him: 
for my part, far from condemning him, I think he 

1— ougght to be rewarded. 

Fo | Many »f the Jadges.] Wethink ſo too. 

d I Met Ihe opinions ſeem to be divided. 

4 Ani. Gentlemen of the areopagus, permit me to in- 

1— Z terrogate him a little. Do you believe, Socrates, that 

ic 3 the ſun turns round, and that the areopagus acts by 

1- divine rtaht? 

h ; Soc. You have no autiiority to aſk any queſtions, but 

ſt I have authority to teach you what you are ignorant of: 

* it is of little importance to ſociety, whether the ſun 

er f or the earth turns round, but it is of the utmoſt con- 

55 / ſequence, whether the men who turn with them be. 

= 3 juit or unjuſt: virtue only acts from the right divine, 

* and you and the areopegus have no rights but thoſe 

ge | which your country has beſtowed on you. 

2 3 Ani. Illuſtrious and moſt equitable judges, let Socra- 

# N tes retire, ¶ Melitus mates a ſign, Socrates is carried out. 


Ani. ¶ proceeds. ] Moſt auguſt areopagus inſtituted by 
heaven, you hear what he favs: this dangerous fellow 
denies that the ſun turns round, and that you act by 
right divine: if theſe opinions prevail, adieu to magiſ- 


5 * tracy, and adieu to the tun: you are no longer judges 
4 8 appointed by Minerva; you will become accountable 

for your proceedings; you muſt no longer determine 
* but according to the laws; and if you once depend on 
_ the laws, you are undone : puniſh rebe hon therefore ; 
>: 5 revenge earth and heaven ; I am going: dread you the 
* Anger of the gods if Socrates is permitted to live. 
a | [Anitus goes out, and the Judges demur. 
* N One of the Judges. ] I don't care to quarrel with 
le 0 Anitus; he is a dangerous man to offend. If he trou- 
4 bled himſelf with the gods only it would not ſignify. 

| Anot ler 
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Another judge to his brother fitting near him. 

Between you and me, Socrates is in the right; but 
then he ihould not be in the right ſo publicly. I care 
no more for Ceres and Neptune than he does ; but he 
ſhould not ſpeak out to the whole areopagus what he 
ought to have whiſpered: yet after all, what is there 
in poiſoning a philoſopher, eſpecially when he is old 
and ugly? 

Another Jadge.] If there be any injuſtice in condemn- 
ing Socrates, it is Anitus's buſineſs and not mine: I lay 
't all upon his conſcience : beſides, it grows late, we 
loſe our time; let us talk no more about it: to death 
with him. 

Another] Ay, ay, they ſay he's an heretic, and an 
atheiſt ; to death with him. 

Mel. Call Socrates. [ He is brought in. 

Bleſſed be the gods, the plurality of voices is for 
death ; Socrates, the gods by us condemn you to drink 
hemlock. 

Soc. We are all mortal: nature condemns you alſo to 
death in a ſhort time, probably you may meet with a 
more unhappy end than mine: the diſtempers which 
bring on death are much more painful than a cup of 
hemlock. I thank thoſe amongſt my judges who plead- 
ed in favour of innocence ; for the reſt, they have my 

ey. 

One of the Judges gung ant.] Certainly this man de- 
ſerv'd a penſion from the ſtate, rather than a cup of 
polſon. 

Anotber judge] I think ſo too; but why wou'd he 
quarrel with a prieſt of Ceres? 

Auotber.] After all, it is beſt to get rid of a philoſo- 
pher: thoſe fellows have always a certain fierceneſs of 
ipirit which ſhou'd be damp'd a little. 

Arot her] One word with you, gentlemen: wou'd 
not it be right, whilſt our hand is in, to make an end of 
all the geometricians, who pretend that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones? they are a 
mighty ſcandal to the fooliſh people that read their 
works, 

Angther 
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= time, Pl anſwer for it; give your 
j about any thing, My dear diſciples, my friends, wel- 


come. 
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Auot ber.] Ay, ay, we'll hang em all the next ſeſſi 
on, * let's go to dinner. | 


SCENES H. 


SOCRATES alone. 


I have been long prepar'd for death; all I fear at 
preſent is, that my wife Xantippe will be troubling me 
in my laſt moments, and interrupt me in the ſweet em- 
ployment of recollecting my ſoul, and preparing my- 
lelf for eternity: I ought to buſy myſelf only in the 
contemplation of that ſupreme being, before whom I 
am ſoon to appear: but here ſhe comes; I muſt be re- 
ſign'd to all « \ vow 


SCENE II. 


SOCRATES, XANTIPPE, with the Diſciples ot 


Sccrates. 


Aan. Well, my poor man, what have theſe gentle. 
men of the law concluded on? have they fined you, are 
zou baniſhed or acquitted? my God! how uneaſy 
nave I been about you ! pray take care this don't hap- 
pen a ſecond time. 

Sec. No, my dear, this will not happen a ſecond 

Fr no uneaſinel; 


CRITO at the head of his diſciples. 
You ſee us, beloved Socrates, no leſs concerned: 


for you than Xantippe; we have gained permiſfion of 
dhe judges to viiic you; juſt heaven! muſt we behold 


Socrates in chains permit us to kiſs thoſe bonds which 
C5 reflect 


In the ſixth century a parallel cixcumftance aRually happen'd 


and one cr the .Uizes: me uſe of thoſe very words, © to death 
**- with him, and let's 80 to dinner. ? 
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reflect ſhime cn Athens. How could Anitus and his 
friends reduce you to ti.s condition: 

Sac. Let us think no more of theſe trifles, my friends, 
bat continue the examination we were making yeſter- 
diy into the foui's immortality, We obſerv'd, I re- 
member, that nothing could be more probable, or at 
the ſame time more fall of comfort and ſatisfaction, 
than this ſweet idea; in fact, matter we know changes, 
but periſhes not; why then ſhould the foul periſh ? 
can it be that, raiſed as we are to the knowledge of a 
God through the veil of this mortal body, we ſhou'd 
ceaſe to know him when that veil is removed ? no, as 
we think now, we muſt always think ; thought is the 
very eſſence of man; and this being muſt appear before 
a juſt God, who will recompence virtue, puniſh vice, 
and pardon weakneſs and error. 

Xan. Nobly ſaid ; but what does this fellow here 
with his cup ? 

Enter the Gaoler, or Executioner of the Eleven, 
carrying a cup of Hemlock. 

Gao. Here, Socrates, he ſenate have ſent you this. 

Xan. Thou vile poiſoner of the common-wealth, 
wou'd you kill my huſband beſore my face? monſter, 
Pll tear you to pieces. 

Soc. My dear friend, I aſk your pardon for my wife's 
rude behaviour : ſhe has ſcolded me all her life; ſhe 
only treats you as ſhe does her huſband; excuſe her 
impertinence: give me the up. [ He takes the Cup. 

One of the Diſciples.) O divine Socrates! why may 
not we take that poiſon for you? horrible injuſtice ! 
fall the guilty thus condemn the innocent, and fools 
deſtroy the wite? You go then to death 

Soc. No, my friends, to life: this is the cup of im- 
mortality. it is not this periſhable body that has loved, 
and inſtructed you; i: is my ſoul alone that has lived 
with you, and that ſhall love you for ever. 

[ He is going to drink. 

Goa. I muſt take off your fetters firſt ; tis alw avs done. 

Sec. Do it then, I beg you. [He ſcratches his leg. 

One of the Diſciples] You ſmile ! : 

NS 
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Soc, I ſmile at the reflection, that pleaſure ſhou ( 
ariſe from pain: thus it is that eternal felicity ſhall 
ſpring from the“ miſeries of this life [ Drinks the poiſon. 

Cri. Alas! what have you done? 

Xan. Ay, for a thouſand ridiculous difcourſes of this 
kind the poor man has loſt his life: indeed, my dear, 
you will break my heart; I cou'd ſtrangle all the judges 
with my own hands. I did uſe to ſcold you indeed, 
but I always lov'd. you notwithſtanding ; theſe polite 
well-bred gentlemen have put you to death: O my 
dear, dear huſband ! 

Soc. Be calm, my good Xantippe ; weep not, my 
friends; it becomes not the dilciples of Socrates to ſhed 
tears. 

Cri. How can we avoid it on ſo dreadſul an occaſion ? 
this legal murther ! 

Fac. Thus it is that men will often behave. to the wor- 
ſhippers of. one true God, and the enemies of ſuper- 
ttition; 

Cri. And muſt Socrates. be one of thoſe unhappy 
victims ? 

Sac. Tis noble to be the victim of the deity : I die 
contented. I wiſh indeed that, to the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing you, my friends, I cou'd have added the hap- 
pineſs of cmoracing Sophronimus and Aglac : 1 wonder 
they are not here: they wou'd have made my laſt mo- 
ments more welcome. 

Cri. Alas ! they know not that you have already un- 
dergone the judges dreadful ſentence: they have been 
talking to the people, and praifing thoſe magiſtrates 
ho wou'd have acquitted you. Aglae has laid open 
the guilt of Anitus, and publiſh'd his ſhame and Liſho- 
nour : they perhaps might have ſaved your life: O 

dear 


I have taken the liberty here to retrench two whole pages of 
a fine ſermon. by Socrates :. this common-place morality is ex- 
tremely tireſome: thoſe honeſt gentlemen, who are of opinion 
that Socrates ſhou'd have talk'd a long time on this occafion, are 
Rrangers both to the theatre, and the human heart. 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat. 
Thie je the great rule which Mr. Thomſon carefully obſers's, 
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— Socrates, why wou'd you thus precipitate your 
ate ? 


SCENE the LAST. 


To them enter AGLAE, SOPHRONIMUS, 


Al. Divine Socrates, be not afraid: be comforted, 
Xanttppe : worthy diſciples of Socrates, do not weep. 

doph. Your enemies are confounded : the people riſe 
in your defence. 

Ag. We have been talking to them; we have laid 
open the intrigues and jealouſy of the wicked Anitus : it 
was my duty to demand juſtice for his crime, as I was 
the cauſe of it. 

Soph. Anitus hath ſav'd himſelf by flight from the ra 
of the people : he and his acc ices are — 
ſolemn thanks have been given to thoſe judges who ap- 
pear'd in your favor: the people are now at the gates 
of the priſon, and wait to conduct you home in 
triumph. 

Xan. Alas ! tis loſt labour ! 

One ef the Diſciples.) O Socrates, why wou'd you ſo 
haſtily obey ? : 

Agt. Live, dear Socrates, the benefactor of your 
country, the model of future ages; O live for che gene- 
ral happine(s of mankind ! 

Cri. Ye noble pair, my virtuous friends, it is too 
late. | 
Nan You ſtay'd too long. 

Agl Alas? too late ! what mean you v0 heavn! 
Soph. Has he then already drank the draught ? 
Sac Sweet Aglac, and dear Sophronimus, the law 
ordain'd chat 1 ſhou'd take the poiſon; I obey'd the 
law, "*njuſt as i: is, becauſe it oppreſſed myſelf alone: 
had the injuſtice been dere nc ther, I wou'd have 
zefilted it. I go to death, by, inc example of friend- 
ſhip which you give the weile,, and your uobleneſs 4 
ſoul ſhall never periſh: your virtue is greater, muc 
greater, than the guilt of thoſe who accus'd me, I 2 
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that fate which the world may call misfortune, becauſe 
it hath ſet in the faireſt light of the goodneſs of your 
hearts. My dear Xantippe, be happy; and remem- 
ber, that to be ſo, you muſt curb your impetuous tem- 
per. My beloved diſciples, liſten always to the voice 
of that philoſophy which will teach you to deſpiſe your 
perſecutors, and pity human weakneſs: and you, my 
daughter Aglae, and my ſon Sophronimus, be always 
what you now are. 

Agl. How wretched are we that we cannot die for 

ou! 

: Sac. Your lives are valuable, mine wou'd have been 
uſeleſs: take my tender laſt farewel ; the doors of etex- 
nity are open to receive me. 

An. He was a great man! O I will rouſe up the 
whole nation. 

Soph. May we raiſe up temples to Socrates, if ever 
mortal man deſerv'd it! 

Cri. At leaſt may his wiſdom teach mankind, that 
temples ſhou'd be raig'd to God alone 
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TO THE 


Marcyioness of CHASTELLET. 


Mapa, 

OW contemptible a preſent for the marchioneſs 

of Chaſtellet, is one of theſe pieces of poetry, 
which owing all their merit to the tranſitory favour of 
the public, and theatrical deluſion, are written but for 
a day, and ſoon fink into ablivion ! What indeed is n 
a novel put into verſe, and repreſented on the ſtage, to 
one who reads works of Geometry with as much caſe as 
others read Romances; to her who finds in Locke, that 
great preceptor of mankind, nothing but her own opi- 
nion and the hiſtory of her own thoughts ; what can 
it be, in ſhort, to one who, born to enjoy the pleaſures 
of life, quits them all for the ſake of truth? 

But the greateſt genius, madam, and doubtleſs the 
molt deſirable, is he who excludes none of the ſine 
arts, they all improve and delight the mind ; is there 
one of them therefore we ſhou'd wiſh to deprive our- 
ſelves of? happy are thoſe few whom Philoſophy doth 
not ſower, nor the Belles-Lettres enervate: who can 
learn fortitude of Locke, and acquire knowledge from 
Clark and Newton, improve and exalt their minds by the 
ſtudy of Ciceros and Boſſuet and adorn them with the 
charms of Virgil and Tafſs ! 

Such is the marchioneſs of Chaftellet: I am not 
afraid, madam, to ſay this, tho' I know you are unwil- 

| ling 
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ling to hear it. Your example ſhou'd teach thoſe 7 
the ſame ſex, and the ſame rank, that the n bleſt may 


become more noble by the improvement of their reaſon, 
and that wit and ſenſe give new charms to beauty, 
There was x time in France, and indeed in every part 
of Eurgpge, when both men and women thought learn- 
ing unbecoming, and that to ſearch for knowledge and 
inſtruction, was going out of their ſphere ; the former 
thought themſcIves born only for war, or idleneis ; 
the latter for nothing but coquetry. 

The ridicul2 which A/iere and Deſpreaux threw 
on learned women, ſeem'd to juſtify in a more refined 
age the prejudices of barbariſm ; but Maliere, that great 
legiſlator in morality and decorum, certainly never 
meant by his attack on learned women, to * at 
wit and wiſdom ; he only ſatirisd the abuſe and affec- 
tation of them, in like manner as in his Tartuffe he cen- 
ſured hypocriſy and not virtue. 


If initead of writing a ſatire on the ſex, the exact, 


ſolid, laborious, and elegant Ueſpreaux, had conſulted © 


ſome of the moſt ſenſible women about the court, he 
wou'd have added to the art and merit of his highly- 
firiſh'd works, a grace and beauty which wou'd have 
made them infinitely more agreeable ; in vain does he 
endeavour to ridicule a lady for learning Aſtronomy, 
he had better have learn'd it himſelf. 

Philoſophy has made ſuch a progreſs in France within 
theſe forty years paſt, that, were Baileau now living, 
he who took the liberty to laugh at a woman of the firſt 
rank, becauſe ſhe was privately vifited by Roberral and 
Sauveur, wou'd now be oblig'd to reſpect and to im- 
tate thoſe who publicly receive inſtructions from our 
Maupertuis, Reaumurs, Mairans, Dufays, and Clairauts, 
from all thoſe truly learned men, who teach a molt 
uſeful ſcience, and who, by rendering it pleaſant and 
agreeable, make it inſenfibly neceſſary to this nation. 
I will venture to fay, we live at a time when a Poet 
muſt be a Philoſopher, and a woman may ſafely be one. 

In the beginning of the laſt age, the French learn'd 
only to range their words: at length the age of things 
is arriy'd : ſhe who formerly read Montagne, the * 
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ind the Tales of the Queen of Navarre, was called a 
iearned woman. Deſboullieres and Dacier, both ex- 


ay 
on, Ncellent in their ſeveral ways, appear'd ſome time after; 


but your ſex has receiv'd yet more honour from thoſe - 
art who had taſte enough to reliſh that charming book, 
n- che Plurality of Worlds, and Dialogues on Light, a work 


nd perhaps not inferior to the other. | 
er Ic is true indecd, that a woman who ſhould negle& 
is; the duties of her ſamily and ſtation to cuhivate the ſci- 

S ences would be blameable, even though the made the 
ew moſt conſiderable progreſs in them; but the fame 
ed MF ſpirit that leads to the knowledge of truth, will in- 
eat Wſtrut us in the performance of every duty. The 
er WM queen of England, wile cf George II. who was medi- 
at MF atrix between the two greateſt metaphyſicians in Ex- 
c- rte, Clark and Leibnitz, and who was able to deter- 
n- miae the merits of them both, never on that account 

neglected tor a moment the duties of a queen, a mo- 

a, ther, and a wife. Chriſfina, who quitted the throne 
ed FF for the polite arts, was ranked amor ęſt the greateſt 
he IF fovereigns whilſt ſhe held the reins of empire; and 
y- has not the grand-daughter of the immortal Conde, 
ve in whom we ſee reviv'd the ſpirit of ker grand-father, 
he added new dignity to the blood from whence ſhe 
y, ſprang ? 

| You, madam, whoſe name deſerves to be plac'd 
in wich theirs, have done the {ame honour to literature, 
g. by cultivating every part of it, which is your conſtant 
rſt employment, at a time of life generally dedicated to 
ad pleaſures of another kind. You have done ſtill more; 
I- IF ou conceal this extraordinary merit with as much 
ur care and afhiduity as you acquir'd it: continue, madam, 
ts, ds cultivate the ſciences, whilſt that bright flame which 
it vou in vain endeavour to hide will break forth in ſpite 
id of yourſelf. Shou'd thoſe who have long diſpens d their 
n. IF f:vours in ſecret renounce their charity, when it is 
et become public? Why bluſh at your own merit? a 
e. mind adorn'd like yours is a new empire, the arts are 
'd cer ambitious of the ſovereign's protection; to have 
gs VY beauty for their patreneſs is till more ſerviceable. 
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Permit me to add, that one reaſon why we ſhou'd 
eſteem women of letters is, that they read and ſtudy 
from taſte and inclination only; they conſider it as an 
addition to their pleaſures, and in that they are certain- 
ly commendable: whilft, with regard to us men, we 
muſt acknowledge, that it is often from vanity, or in- 
tereſt, that we ipend our lives in the improvement of 
arts: we make them but the inſtruments to advance our 
fortune, which is a kind of profanation. I am ſorry 
to hear Horace ſay to bimſelf, ® Poverty made me 4 
Poet. The ruſt of envy, the artifice of intrigue, the 
poiſon of calumny, the aſſaſſination of ſatire, (if I 
may venture to call it fo) diſhonour and diſgrace a 
| -- agg which of itſelf hath ſomething in it almoſt 

ivine. 

For me, madam, led by an invincible inclination to 
the arts from my earlieſt years, I always admir'd thoſe 
words which I have often repeated to you, of Cicero, 
the father of his country, of liberty and of eloquence, 
« Letters are the inſtruction of youth, and the delight 
of old age; an ornament in proſperity, in adverſity a 
comfort and a relief; at home always agreeable, abroad 
never troubleſome, in town or country, night and dax; 
at every hour, and in every place, they are the trueſt 
happineſs in life.” + 

J have always lov'd them for their own ſakes, but 
now I cultivate them for yours, madam, that I may 
deſerve, if poſſible, the happineſs of ſpending the re- 
mainder of my life with you in retirement, in the bo- 
ſom of peace, and in the fearch of that truth for which 
you, in the bloom of youth, have ſacrificed all the falſe 
enchanting pleaſures of the world, that I may one day, 
in ſhort, have it in my power to ſay with Lucretius, 

that 


* ——pzupertas impulit audax 
Ut verſus facerem. 


Hon. Epiſt. lib. 2. v. 51. 


+ Haec Studia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſecun- 
das res ornant, adverſis perfugium, ac ſolatium præbent; delectant 


domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, 
ruſticantur. 


dy chat poet and philofopher, whoſe beauties and whoſe 
an MF faults you are fo well acquainted with. 
in. 
We *——Tis pl u aſant to behold from far 
n- The moving iegions mingled in the war; 
of But much more {weet thy lab'ring Reps to guide 
ur o virwe's heights, with wiſdom well ſupply'd, c 
TY And all the magazines of learning fortiſy'd ; 
4 From thence to look below on human kind 
7 Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. 
2 Iwill add nothing to this long epiſtle concerning the 
oſt tragedy, which I have the honour to dedicate to you; 
ho indeed, madam, can I ſpeak of that, after having 
to talk d of you? All I can ſay is, that it was written 
oſe in your houſe, and under your eye: I have endea- 
70, vor'd to make it leſs unworthy of you by novelty, 
ce, truth, and virtue, by ſetting forth that generous way 
ght of thinking, that humanity, that nobleneſs of ſoul, 
&- which is always pardoning evil, and doing good ; 
dad thoſe ſentiments fo ſtrongly recommended by the ſages 
ly; of antiquity, refined and improved by our own holy 
eſt religion, thoſe true laws of nature, for the moſt part 
ſo ſeldom obey'd ; you have corrected many faults in 
but this piece, and know but too well how many ftill re- 
hs main in it; may the public, whoſe ſeverity will be 
e proportion'd to its former indulgence, be as favourable 
bo- to my errors as you have been 
ich t May the work which I dedicate to you at leaft 
alſe boaſt of longer life than the reſt of my performances! 
ay, were 
14, 
hat Sed nil dulcius eſt bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina ſapientum templa ſerena ; 
Deſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimque videre, 
Errare, atque viam palantes quzrere vitæ; 
82. Certare ingenio, contendere nobilttate; 
Noctes atque dies niti præſtante labore 
dun- Ad ſummas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 
_= O miſeras hominum mentes! O pectora cæca 
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Luckzzr. L. 2. line 7. 


F All this was not merely an idle compliment, like moſt epiſ- 
tles dedicatory, The author did actually paſs twenty years of 
; his 
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were it worthy of her to whom it is addreſs'd, it would 
be immortal. 
I am, madam, with the profoundeſt reſpect, &c. 


his life with this celebrated lady, in the ſtudy of Philoſophy and 
the Belles-Lettres; and whilſt the lived he would by no mean; 
leave her, though invited by a king, as appears by ſeveral letter; 
printed in the ſecond volume of this edition, 


PRE- 


Neger net fd chat Nora 


PE FA C1 


HIS Tragedy, the fable of which is invented, 
and almoſt of a new ſpecies, was written with a 
Yview of ſhewing how far ſuperior the ſpirit of true reli- 
sion is to the light of nature. The religion of a barba- 
Jrian conſiſts in offering up to his gods the blood of his 
enemies; a Chriſtian badly inſtructed has ſeldom much 
more humanity : to be a ſtrict obſerver of ſome unneceſ- 
WJ ſary rites and ceremonies, and at the ſame time deficient 
in the moſt eſſential duties, to ſay certain prayers at par- 
WF:icular times, and carefully to conceal his vices ; this is 
E-. his religion: that of a true Chriſtian, is to look upon all 
SY mankind as his brethren, to do them all the good in his 
power, and pardon their offences: ſuch is Guzman at the 
hour of death, and Afvarez during the whole courſe of 
his life; ſuch a man was Henry IV. as I have deſcribed 
him, even with all his foibles: in every part of my writ- 
ings I have endeavoured to enforce that humanity which 
Fought to be the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a think- 
ing being: the reader will always find in them (if I may 
eenture to ſay ſo much of my own works) a deſire to 
promote the happineſs of all men, and an abberrence 
ef injuſtice and oppreſſion : it is this, and this alone, 
dich hach hitherto ſaved them from that obſcurity to 
hich their many imperfections would otherwiſe long 
ince have condemned them: it was this which ſup- 
Ported the Henriade, in ſpite of all the efforts of ſome 
aalous Frenchmen, who were reſolved abſolutely to 
veny that France could ever be capable of producing 
n epic poem: but there are always a few readers who 
Pill noc ſuffer their judgments to be tainted by the 
Poison of cabals and intrigues; who love truth alone, 
End always look for the man in the author, with whom 


I found 
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I found favour: to theſe few unprejudiced judges I beg 
leave to addreſs the following reflections, and hope 
they will forgive that neceſſity which obliges me to 
make them. | 
A ftranger at Paris was greatly aſtoniſhed the other 
day at meeting with a heap of libels of various kinds, 
and a cruel combination againſt a poor man that grie- 
voully oppreſſed him: certainly, faid he, this man muſt 
have been very ambitious, muſt have endeavoured to 
raiſe himſelf to ſome of thoſe exalted poſts that ſtir up ? 
the envy of mankind. No, it was replied, he is nothing 
but an obſcure retired citizen, who keeps company 
with Virgil and Locke more than any of his country- 
men, whoſe very perſon is as little known to ſome of 
his enemies, as to the graver who pretended to engrave 
his picture: he is the author of ſome pieces that have 
drawn tears from your eyes ; of ſome performances, in 
which, in ſpite of all their faults, you admire that love 
of humanity, juſtice, and liberty, which reigns through * 
every one of chem: thoſe who calumniate him are, tor 
the moſt part, men even more obſcure than himſelf, 
who quarrel with him only for a little idle breath f 
fame, and who will perſecute him as long as he lives, 
only becauſe he has given you pleaſure. The ſtranger 
was touched with indignation againſt the perſecutors, 
and felt fome pity for the unhappy man who was thus 


9 is hard indeed, that we cannot obtain that of our 

own countrymen and cotemporaries, which we have 

reaſon to expect from ſtrangers and from poſterity : very i 
cruel, and at the ſame time very diſgraceful it is to 
human wit, that literature ſhould be infected with thele WF 
perſonal animoſities, theſe cabals and intrigues, which 
the ſlaves of fortune alone ſhou'd be tormented with. 
What do authors get by tcaring one another to pieces? 
they bring contempr and ignominy on. a profefſion, ? 
which, but for themſel ves, wou'd always be reſpectable: 
how melancholy a conſideration is it to reflect, thai the 
art of thinking, the nobleſt privilege of mankind, ſhou'd 
become the ſource of ridicule ; and that men of wit, 
who often by their quarrels make themſelves the jeſt ol 


fools. 1 
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fools, ſhou'd only be the buffoons of the public, when 


— they ought to be the maſters of it ? 
* Virgil, Vas ius, Pllio, Horace ar d ib lus were friends; 


the munuments of their friendſhip itill ſubũſt, to teach 
mankind that great minds ſhou'd always be united. If 
we cannot attain to the excellency of their genius, may 
we not at leaſt imitate their virtues ? Thoſe illuſtrious 
men, on whom the eyes of the whole univerſe were 
fixed, who contended for the admiration of Afia, Africa, 
and Europe, loved one another notwithſtanding, and 
liv'd together as brethren ; whilſt we, confined as we 
are within this narrow theatre, we whole names, ſcarce. 
known in one obſcure corner of the world, will ſoon 
paſs away like our faſhions, and be heard of no more, 
quarrel and fight with each other for a flaſh of fame, 
that is ſcarce ſeen by a creature beyond our own little 
horizon. We live as it were in a time of general famine, 
and prey upon one another. Fired and Horace had no 
diſlenſions, becauſe they liv'd in a land of plenty. 

I have ſen a book, entituled, de mordis artificum, on 
the diſegſes of artiſts: the molt incuracle of them all is 
this meanne's and jealouſy ; but the worſt of all is, that 
Intereſt has often a greater ſhare even than envy in theſe 
little ſatirical pamphlets, with which we are ſo over- run. 
It is not long ago ſince a fellow, who had wrote an in- 
famous libel againit his ftiend and benefactor, being 
aſk'd how he cou'd be guilty of ſo much ingratitude, re- 
ply'd with all the indifference in the world, + I muſt 


Four | 

hare live. | 

3 Whatever may be the cauſe of this ſhameful practice, 
is to eertain it is, that when a man is attack d, merely on ac- 
thele eount of his writings, he ſhou'd by no means think of 
hich anſwering the criticiſms ; for if they are juitly founded, 


ee has nothing to do but to correct his works ; and if 
fey are not, they will periſh as ſoon as they are born. 
et us call to mind the fable of Baccalini, © A travel- 


_ ler, ſays he, was diſturb'd in his journey by the noiſe 
zi the aof graſhoppers; he ſtopp'd with a reſolution to deftroy 
10U'd Vor. XXIV. D © them 
wit, 


. This anſwer was made by the Abbe des Fontaines to the count 
141 genſen, ſecretary of ſtate for miliary alfalre. 
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them all, but to no purpoſe, it only led him out of his 
„way: he ought to have proceeded peaceably on his 
journey, the graſhoppers wou'd all have died of them- 
ſelves in a week's time.“ 

The author ſhou'd always forget himſelf, the man ne- 
ver; jeipjum dejerere turpiſimum eff. Thoſe who have 
not wit enough to attack our works, will often calum- 
niate our perions ; and as fooliſh as it may be to anſwer 
them in ſome ways, it may be ſill more fooliſh not to 
anſwer them at all. 

I have been abuſed in twenty libels as a man who had 
no religion; and one ot the excellent proofs brought in 
ſupport of it 18, that, in Oedipus, Jocalta ſpeaks thus: 


Theſe prieſts are not what the vile rabble think them, 
Their knowledge ſprings from our credulity. 


They who rais'd this calumny againſt me, are at leaſt 
as reaſonable as thote who aflerted in print, that the 
HENAIADñ E, in ſcveral parts of it, at uur of the Semi- 
pelugiun. Thus charge of irreligion is frequently reiterat- 
ed againſt me, becauie it is the laſt reſource of calumny. 
How am I to anſwer, or how am I to make myielf 
eaſy under all this, but by calling to mind all thoſe 
gr at men, from Socrates to Deſcartes, who have ſuffer'd 
from the ſame cauſe ? I will only atk them one que- 
ſtion , which has the moſt religion, the calumniator W o 
perlecutes, or the calumniated who forgives ? 

Jam treated in theic very libels as a man envious of 
the reputation ©: others; I am a ſt;anger to envy, but 
from the cvil conſequences of it to myielf. I have com- 
managed my pen not to be 1atirical, and zt is impoſſible 
for my heart to be envious. Ie incapable of envy, I 
appeal to the author ot Rhadami/; is, and Electra, who 
firtt intpir'd me, by tote excellent performances, with 
the deſign oi entering the liits with him in tne ſame 
courle : his lucegis never cult me any other tears, but 
thoſe which I ſhea at che repretentiion on the ſtage : 
he knows that his merit rai-'d no pathcn in my breaft 
but emulation ard fricncſhip. IT wit: venture to aticrr, 
that I aw more ſtrongly attach'd to the ue arts n to 


my 
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my own writings; fond even to exceſs from my infancy 
of every thing that carry'd with it the marks of genius, I 
look upon a great poet, a fine muſician, a good painter, 
and an ingen:ous ſculptor, (if he has integrity) as a man 
whom I ought to love and honour, one whom the arts 
teach me to louk upon as a brother. Thoſe young men 
who apply themſelves to literature, ſhall always meet 
with a friend in me: ſome have found a father. Such 
are my ſentiments, and thoſe who have ever liv'd with 
me know that [ have no other: I thought I was oblig'd 
to ſay thus much concerning mylelf once in my lite : 
with regard to my tragedy, I ſhall ſay nothing: to re- 

dite criticiſm is vain ſelf. love, but to confute calumny 
, 2 duty. 
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Dox Guzman, Governor of Peru. 

Father of Guzman, the late 
Don ALvaREz, "ry 
ZAMOR, Sovereign of a Part cf Potoſi. 
MonTEZUMA, Sovereign of another Part. 
ALZ1RA, Daughter of Montezuma. 
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ACT I SCENTS k 


ALVAREZ, GUZMAN. 


Alv. T !ength, for fo the council hath decreed; 
Guzman ſucceeds Alvarez ; long, my ſon, 
May'ſt thou preſerve for heav'n and for thy king 
This better half of our new conquer'd world, 

This fertile ſource of riches and of crimes ! 

Joyful to thee I yield the poſt of honour, 

That ſuits but ill with feeble age like mine; 

In youth thy father trod the paths of glory; 
Alvarez firit our winged caſtles bore 

To Mexico's aftoniſh'd ſons ; he led 

Spain's gallant heroes to this golden ſhore : 

After a life fpent in my country's ſervice, 

Cou'd I have form'd theſe heroes into men, 

Cou'd I have made them virtuous, mild, and good, 
I had been amply paid for all my tails : 

But who ſhall ſtop the haughty conqueror? 

Alas | my ſon, their cruelties obſcure. 
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The luftre of their fame ; I weep the fate 
Ot theſe 1:n':appy victors, rais'd by heav'n 
'To greatncis but to be ſupremely wicked. 
O ;uzman, I am verging to the grave, 
Let me but live to ſee thee govern here 
Az jnſtice ſhall direct thee, and I dic 
With ple«ſure. 

Guz. By thy great example fir'd, 
Wich thee I fought and conque:*d for my country; 
From thee muſt learn to rule; it is not mine 
Ts give the wiſe and good Alvarez laws, 
But to r ceive them from him. 

Alt. No; my fon, 
The ſov'reign pow'r can never be divided: 
Worn down with years and labour, I reſign 
All worldly pomp ; it is enough for me 
It yet my feeble voice be ſometimes heard 
To counſel ard direct thee ; truſt me, Guzman, 
Men are not creatures one wou'd wiſh to rule: 
Fo that almighty being, whom too long 
I hare neglected, wou'd I conſecrate 
My poor remains of life ; one boon alone, 
As friend, I aſk of thee, as father claim ; 
To give me up thoſe ſlaves whe by your order 
Are here confin'd, this day, my fon, ſhou'd be 
A day of pardon, mark'd by clemency, 
And not by juſtice. 

Guz, A requeſt from you 
Is acommand ; but think, my lord, I beg, 
What dangers may enſue: a ſavage people, 
But half ſubdued, and to the yoke of flav'ry 
Bending reluctant, ready for revolt, 
Skou'd never be familiar with their conqu'rors, 
Or dare to look on thoſe they ſhou'd be taught 
To tremble at: unarm'd with pow'r and vengeance 
They wou'd deſpiſe us: "theſe untutor'd Indians, 
Fiery and bold, ill brook the galling rein 
Of ſervitude, by chaſtiſement alone 
Made tame, and humble, pardon'd once, they think 

You fear em; pow'r, in ſhort, is loſt by mildneſs ; 

Severity alone enſures obedience. 


The 
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The brave Caſtilian ſerves in honour's cauſe, 

With cheerful reſignation, tis his pride, 

His glory ; but inferior nations court . 

Oppreſſion; force and only force conſtrains them: 

Did not the gods of theſe barbariaus drink 

The blood of men, they wou'd not be ador'd. 
Alv. And can a chriſtian, as thou art, approve 

Theſe tyrant maxims, the deteſted offspring 

Of narrow policy? are theſe the means 

To win the wild barbarian to our faith ? 

Think'ſt thou to rule them with an iron hand, 

And ferve a God of peace with war and ſlaughter ?: 

Brav'd I for this the burning tropic's rage, 

And all the terrurs of a world unknown, 

To ſee our country cury'd, our faith diſgrac d? 

God ſent us here for oih-r purpoſes, 

Sent us to make his holy name revered, 

His ſacred laws belov'd : whilſt we, my ſon, 

Unmindful of that faith which we profeſs, 

The laws we teach, and all the tender ties 

Ot ſoft humanity, infatiate ſtil] 

For blood and gold, inſt-ad of winning o'er 

Theſe ſavages by gentle means, deſtroy them. 

All is contuſion, death, and horror round us, 

And nought have we of heaven but its thunder, 

Our name indeed bears error with it; Spain 

Is fear'd, but hated tov : we are the ſcourge 

Of this new world, vain, covetous, unjult ; 

In ſhort, I bluſh to own it, we alone 

Are the barbarians here: the ſimple ſavage, 

Tho' fierce by nature, is in courage equal, 

In goodneſs our ſuper.or. O my Guzman, 

Had he, like us, been prodigal ot blood, 

Had he not feltthe throbs of tender pity, 

Alvarez had not liv'd to ſpeak his virtues : 

Haſt thou forgot that day, when by a croud 

Of deſp'rate natives I was circled in 

On ev'ry fide, and all my faithful band 

Of followers cut off; alone I ſtood, | 

And ev'ry moment look'd for death, when, lo ; 

At mention of my name, they dropp'd their arms ; 
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n fraight a young American approach'd me, 
Emcrac'd my knees, and bath'd 'em with his tears; 
And “ is it you, he cry'd, is it my friend? 
Lire, good Alvarez, virtue pure as thine 

* May be moſt uſeful to us; be a father 

% 'T>the unhappy ; let thy tyrant nation, 


That wou'd enflave us, learn from h:nce—to pardon, 


% And own a ſavage capable of virtue.” 

I ſee you're mov'd ; O hearken to the voice 

Of mild humanity, by me ſhe ſpeaks, 

By me addrefles Guzman ; O my ſon, 

Can'it thou expect the object of thy wiſhes, 
The fair Alzira &er will crown thy hopes, 

If thou art cruel ? think'ſt thou to cement 
The deareſt bonds of nature in the blood 

Ot her lov'd countrymen, or ſhall thei: groans 
Be heard, and Guzman ſoften into mercy ? 

GAZ. Tis your command, my lord, and I ſubmit ; 
They have their freedom, but on this condition, 
For ſo our laws require, they muſt be chriſtians: 
To quit their idols, and embrace our faith, 

Alone can ſave em; we mult bend by force 
Their ſtubborn hearts, and drag em to the altar; 
One king mult be ohey'd, one God ador'd. 

Ale. Hear me, my ton, I with, as much as Guzman, 
That truth may fix her ſacred empire here, 

That neither heav'n nor Spain hencefarth may find 
A foe on earth; but know, the heart oppreſs'd 

Is never conquer'd : I force none, yet 1 

Have conquer'd many ; the true God, my ſon, 
The God of chriitians is a God of mercy. 

Gaz. You've conquer'd, fir, the father o'er his ſon 
Is abſolute; and you, my lord, wou'd ſoften 
The hardeſt heart, whilit virtue by Alvarez 
In mildeſt accents pleads her pow'rful cauſe : 

O, fince kind heav'n to thee hath lent the art 
Ot ſoit perſuaſion, ule it for thy ſon, 

On thee alone depends the happineſs 

Ot Guzman's life: the p:oud Alzira ſcorns 
My proffer'd hand: I love her but too well, 
Heav'n knows how dearly ! but J cannot ſtoop 
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Meanly to ſooth a haughty woman's pride, 

I cannot make myſelf a poor tame ſlave 

To her imperious will ; but thou haſt pow'r 

Oer the fair tyrant's father; talk to him 

For the laſt time; let him command his daughter 

To take my hand, and make your Guzman happy; 

And yet it hurts my ſoul to think Alvarez 

Shou'd ſtoop ſo low, and be a ſuppliant for me. 
Alv. Already I have ſpoke, and Montezuma 

Hath ſeen his daughter ; ſhe will ſoon be thine. 

Pve been a friend to his unhappy race, 

And ſooth'd the ſorrows of captivity : 

Already he hath quitted his falſe gods ;, 

Alzira too, a convert to our faith, 

To this new world ſhines forth a bright example. 

She only can unite the jarring nations, 

And make us happy; hy long wiſh'd-for nuptials 

Shall join two diſtant globes; theſe fierce barbarians, 

Who now deteſt our laws, when they ſhall ſee 

The daughter of their king in Guzman's arms, 

Cheerful beneath thy eaſy yoke ſhall bend 

Their willing hearts, and ſoon be all our own :. 

But Montezuma comes; away, my ſon, . 

Expect me with Alzira at the altar. 


SCENE IU. 


ALVAREZ; MONTEZUMA: 


Aly. At length, obedient to a father's will, 
A'zira yields, I hope, to thy perſuaſion. 

Mon. If yet my daughter trembles at the thought: 
Of wedding him who has deftroy'd her race, 
Alvarez will forgive n= woman's weakneſs; 
For thou has been a father to the wretched : 
Thy gent'e manners teach us to revere 
That holy faich from whence they ſprung; by thee - 
The will of heav'n to this new world reveabd, 
Enlighten'd our dark minds ; what mighty Spain 

Ws. Unconquer'd 
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Unconquei'd left, thy virtue has ſubdued: 


Ihy crucl countrymen's remorſeleſs rage 

Had render'd ev'n thy God deteſtable, 

But that in thee his great perfections ſhine, 

His goodneſs, and his mercy; in thy heait 

We trace his image ; Montezama's thine, 

His daughter, and his houſe ; the good Alvarez 

Shall have them all; Potoſi and Peru, 

With my Alzira, ſhall deſcend to Guzman: 

Prepare the nuptial rites, adorn your temple, 

And let your ſon be ready to receive her: 

Methinks it is as if th' immortal beings 

Had deign'd to viſit earth, and mix with men. 
Ae O Montezuma, let me live to ſee 

This bleſt event, and I ſhall die content. 

O God, whoſe gracious hand conducted us 

To this new world, enlighten and preſerve it; 

Propitious {mile on theſe firſt holy vows 

Made at thy altar here! adieu, my friend, 

'To thee I owe my Guzman's happineſs. 


SCENE III. 


MONTEZUMA, alone. 


O thou true God, whoſe pow'rful arm deftroy'd 
Thoſe idle deities I once ador'd, 

Watch o'er the poor remains of my ſad life, 

And ſooth my ſorrows ; 1 have loſt my all, 

All but Alzira, O protect her youth, | 
Watch o'er her ſfleps, and guide her tender heart! 


SCENE IV. 
MONTEZUMA, ALZIRA. 


Menu. Daughter, the hour is come to make thyſelf 
And the world aappy, to command the conqu'ror, 
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And make the vanquiſh'd ſmile, reſtore thy country. 


To her loſt honour, and to regal pow'r 
Riſe from the boſom of adverſity. 
Alzira will obey, I know ſhe will ; 
Dry up thy tears, a fatzer muſt not {ee them. 

Alz. I have no will but yours; yet, O my lord, 
See my deſpair, and look into my foul. 

Mon. No more of that; thy word is paſs'd, Alzira, 
And I depend or't. 

Alz. Twas extorted from me; 
The cruel ſicrifice : is this a time 
To plight my faith, and think of nuptial joy, 
Tunis hapleſs day, when all I held moſt dear 
Was raviſh'd from me, when our wide-fſtretch'd empire 
And all her hoſts, the children of the ſun, 
Inglorious fell beneath the cruel Guzman ? 
O 'twas a day mark'd by the hand of heav'n 
As mon untortunate. 

Mon. Our days, Alzira, 
Are happy or unhappy from ourſelves, 
And no from circumitance or accident, 
As ſuperſtition te ught our anceſtors 
To credit; think no more on't. 

Alx. On this day 
My Zamor fell, our country's great avenger, 
My lover, chos'n by thee, by thee, my father, 
To be Alziri's huſband. 

Mon. I have paid. 
The debt of ſorrow due to Zamor's aſhes, 
And hold his mem'ry dear; but death has cancelF4. 
Your mutual bonds; therefore no longer ſhed 
Thoſe fruitleſs tears, but carry to the altar 
A free and cheerful heart; thy God commands. 
He cal!s thee to him ; if thou art a chriſtian, 
Now hear his voice. ro 

Alx. Alas! my lord, I know 
A father's pow'r, and know my duty to him, 
"Tis to ob<y, to fail a ſacrifice 
Before him; | have paſ:'d the utmoſt bounds 
Which ia ure &er preſcribed ; thy will alone 
Hach been my law, nor did I ever tain 
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With diſobedience my truc faith, for thee 

I lett my country's gods, and ain a chriſtian ; 
Alas! my father, why 10v'dit thou deceive me, 
Why te!) me, the new deity I ſerve 

Wou'd bring me peace, that his all-healing pow'r 
Wou'd caſe my tortur'd heart? deluſive promiſe ! 
For, O my lord, the deadly poiſon ſtill 

Lurk» in my veins, ſtill Zamor's image dwells 
In his Alzira's heart, nor time nor death 

Can e'cre fface it: well I know Alvaiez 

Con ns nat paſſion which he once approv'd : 
B I wii! make hem ample recompenie 

By my ocevience ;—ved me to the tyrant, 
Give me to Guzman, tis a !arrifice 

T owe iy country ; but remember, fir, 

Hz drcadful *tiz, and tremvle at the thought 
Or ſuch unnatra}, ſuch deteſted bonds, 

Io v who condemn tt me tr theſe fatal nuptials, 
Wo via & Alzira give her haud to Guzman, 
And at thc al.ar pi miſe him a heart, 

Wnien sho hers o give. 

Alon. What ſays ny chuld ? 

O, as naue of ev'ry tender tie 

Thai 21:45 the to me, 1pare : wretched father 
Pit; my age, and do not, by the woes 

Wen thou alone, kira, cai'lt remove, 

Let me iutreat hes, O imbitte not 

The tad remainder o Alvarez” life ! 

Have I not ever ftrove to make thee happy, 
And wilt thou not return it? O my daughter, 
Let virtue guide thy itcps in duty's path, 

And lead thee on to viiis! thy c untry calls, 
Wilt thou betray her ? 1-arn henceforth, Alzira, 
To be the miſtreſs of chyſelf. 

Alz. And muſt I 

Learn to diſlemble then? ungrateful taſk ! 


SCENE 
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GUZMAN, ALZIRA, 


Guz. Theſe long delays, Alzira, are unkind, 
And, let me add, ungen'cous, to the man 
Who lives but to oblige you: for thy ſake 
I itopp'd the hand of juſtice ; all thoſe captives, 
Whole pardon you ſolicited, are free: 

But I ſhou'd bluſh to think that Guzman ow'd 
Thy kind compliance to fo pour a ſervice 

"Tis on thyſelt, and thy conſenting heart, 

He founds his hopes, nor thought I ere till now 
My happineſs cou'd make Alzira wretched. 

Alz. Wretched indeed ! O grant, kind heav'n, this 
May not prove fatal to us both ! you ſee [day 
I am abaſh'd, confounded, left a prey 
To horror and deſpair : do not theſe eyes 
Alone betray the anguiſh ot a mind 
Oppreſs'd with grief? can'it thou not read it there? 
I know thou can'it ; ſuch is my natur., Guzman; 
NCer did Alzira's face bely her heart: 
Diſimulation and diſguiſe, my lord, 

Are Euro ean arts, which I abuor 

Guz. Ilove thy frankneſs, but lament the cauſe ; 
Zamor is ſtill belov'd, his mem'ry lives 
Within thy breatt, my rival ev'n in death : 

This is too much, Alzira ; duty, hunour, 
Virtue torbid it: weep no more, it wounds 
My heart, and I am jealous of thy tears. | 

Alx. Jealous of him, my lord, who in the grave 
Is mouid'ring now, my lov'd, lamenteu Zamox ? 
ForI conteſs I lov'd him, we were bound 
By mutual vows, and itill I weep his fate: 

If thou'rt a triend to conſtancy and truth, 

Thou wilt not blame my paſſion, but approve it, 

By this, and this alone, may Guzman gain 

Alzira's heart, | 
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SCENE VL 


GUZMAN, zone. 


Her pride aſtoniſhes, 
And ver, I know not how, her freedom charms me: 
There 13 a ſavage beauty in her H¹eart 
That ults the wildneſs of her native clime ; 
But jofter manners may ſubdue her mind, 
And bind her iubborn fierceneſs to the yoke 
Ot duty; Guzman now is lord ot all, 
And nought remains unconquer'd but Alzira: 
Re ſolv'd by force or art to make her mine, 
Our hands, if not our hearts, ſhall be united. 


RII REAL KIRK HR RISK ISK 
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Z AMOR, Americans. 


Lam. Y ncble friends, and fellow ſufferers, 
Whom dangers ſtrengthen, and misfortunes 

But more illuſtrious, ſhall we ne'er obtain (make 

Or ſweet revenge, or honourable death? 

Still muſt we live unable, or to ſerve 

Alzira, or our country; ſhall we ne'er 

Find out the hated Guzman, and deitroy 

That fell deſtroyer ? O my country's gods, 

Pow'rleis and vain, ye gave up this fair land 

Of liberty to hoſtile deiries ; 

And tamely ſuifer'd a few wand'ring Spaniards 

To ſpoil your altars, lay your temples waſte, 

An c4elolaie our empire; I have loſt 

A kingdom and Alzira ; all is gone 

But ſhame, and ſorrow and reſentment, thoſe 
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[ carry'd with me to the burning ſands 
And gloomy deſarts; there I cheriſfid long 
The ſecret hopes of vengeance : you, my iriends, 
Reviv'd your drooping Zamor, and inſpi.'d 
His ſoul with flatt' ring thoughts of better days: 
Deep in the foreſt's ſhade we left a band 
Of choſen ſpirits, reſolute and bola, 
And hither came, impatient to obſerve 
The walls uprais'd by our tremendous foe, 
They watch'd, and ſeiz d us: in a dungeon long 
Confin'd, at length our tyrant maſters grant us 
Leave to walk forth, and breath the wholeſome air, 
Yet will not deign to let us know our fate : 
Can none inform me where we are, who dwells 
Within this ſeat of forrow ? where's Alzira, 
Where's Montezuma, lives he, is he free, 
Or a vile ſlave like Zamor ? ſay, my friends, 
And partners in affliction, know ye not ? 
- An American. 
Like you, my lord, in chains, and hither led 
By ſecret paths, we're ignorant of all : 
Great Cacique, worthy of a better fate, 
If "tis decreed that thou mutt fall, at leaſt 
Thou ſhalt find friends prepar'd to periſh with thee, 
And own them not unworthy of their maſter, 
Zam. After a glorious victory, my friends, 
A glorious death is moſt to be defir'd ; 
But O, to die in vile obſcurity, 
To periſh thus in ignominious bondage, 
To leave our bleeding country thus <nflav'd 
By European robbers, thoſc afſatfir.. 
Who tairit tor blood and gold, theie proud uſurpers, 
Wuso would extort by cv'ry crucl art 
Ot puniſhment thoſe riches which we hold 
More cheap, more worthleis than themſelves, to leave 
My iov'd Alzira, Zamor's dear:r half 
T- i:eir licentious fury, O my triends, 


'Tis worſe than death: I tremble at the thought. 
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SCENE IL 


ADVAREZ, ZAMOR, Americans. 


Alv. Live, and be free. 
Zam. Good heav'n, what do I hear ? 

O unexpected ſound ! what God art thou 

In human ſhape ? a Spaniard, and forgive ! 

It cannot be: art thou the ruler here? 

Alo. No, captive ; I am only the protector 4 

Of innocence oppreſs'd. 

Zam. Thou good old man, 

What is thy office here ? 
Av. To aid the wretched. 1 
Zam. What could inſpire thee with a thought ſo 

noble ? 
Alov. My gratitude, religion, and my God. 
Zam. God and religion ! what ! theſe cruel tyrants, 

Theſe ruffians, that :1] bath'd in human blood 

Diſpeople earth, and change the ſmiling face 

Of nature to a dreary defart, they 

Who worſhip avarice alone ! their God 

Cannot be thine ! 

Ale. It is che ſame, my fon, 

But they offend him, they diſgrace his name, 

And are indeed more guilty ; they abuſe 

Their new-got pow'r: thou know'ſt their crime, but 

know 

My duty too: twice hath the traw'lling ſun 

Enlighten'd in his courte our world and yours 

Since a brave Indian, who he was I know not, 

Stepp'd from amidſt his fellow ſavages, 

And ſav'd me from their tury ; from that moment 

I felt your ſorrows, pity'd your misfortunes, 

And held you as my bretherr and my friends; 

Cou'd I but meet my kind deliverer, . 

That gallant ſtranger, | ſhou'd die in peace. 

Zam. His age, his features, his tranſcendent virtue, 

All, all conſpire to ſay it is Alvarez; 

Behold, 


10 
11 
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Rehold, and mark us well, canſt thou diſtinguiſh 
The hand that ſav'd thee ? 

Alr. Gracious hcav'n ! come near: 

O Providence! it is, it muſt be he, 
The wiſh'd-for object of my gratitude ; 
He whom theſe eyes, grown dim with age, have ſought 
So long in vain; my ſon, my benefactor, 
What ſhall I do to ſerve thee ? thou ſhalt live 
With old Alvarez ; he ſhall be thy tather, 
Thy guardian and protector here: kind heav'n 
In g acious pity hath prolong'd my days, 
That I might pay the debt I owe to thee. 

Zam. O if thy barb'rous nation had poſleſs'd 
But half the virrues that adorn Alvarez, 
Our willing world had bow'd ſubiniſſive down 
Before them; but their ſouls are not like thine, 
For they delight in blood, whilſt nature's ſelf 
Abhorring ſhudders at their cruelty ; 
Death were more welcome far than life with them : 
Urge me not therefore, good Alvarez, all 
I wiſh to know is this, have they deſtroy'd 
My noble friend, the wretched Montczuma, 
Where's my Alzira's father? O my lord, 
Forgive theſe tears, the mem'ry of paſt griefs 
Sits heavy on me. 

Alv. Let em flow my ſon, 
'Tis the beſt mark of our humanity : 
The heart that feels not for another's woe 
I5 ũt for ev'ry crime : thy friend ſurvives, 
And fall of years and honours lives with us 
In happineſs and peace. 

Zum. Might I behold him ? 

Aly. Ves; thou ſhalt fee him ſoon : may his perſua- 
Indues thee to think better of us all, [fion 
And follow his example! 

Zæm. Can he live | 
With chriſtians, Montezuma live with chriſtians ? 

Alo. Have patience, ſon, and he ſhall tell thee all, 
Touching our union, and the ſacred bonds | 
That ſoon ſhall bind in cords of amity 
Our world to thine—but I muſt to my ſon, 3 
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And let him know my happineſs; I leave thee 


But for a moment; fare thee well. - 
B 
SCENE ML 
© 
Z AMOR, Americans. 
x V 
Zam. Arlaſt . 
Heav'n ſecms to ſmile on Zamor ; I have found 1 
Amongſt theſe vile barbarians one juſt man, = 
Honeſt and true: Alvarez is a god, = K 
Sent down from heav'n to ſoften this rude world, I ( 


And bleſs mankind : he ſaid he had a ſon, 
That ſon ſhall! be my brother and my friend, 
If he is worthy of his noble father: 

O glorious hope ! ſhall I again behold 

Great Montezuma a.tcr three long years ? ' 
Alira too, my dear my lov'd Alira, 7 
Shall I embrace the, haſt thou kept thy faith, 
That firſt of virtues, to reward thy Zamor ? 

The heart oppreſs'd is ever diffident: 
Another old man comes this way : my ſoul 
Is ſtill perplex d. 


SCENE IV. 4q 
MONTEZUMA, ZAMOR, Americans. 


Zam. O noble Montezuma, 
Do J once more embrace thee ? ſee thy Zamor 4 
Snatch'd from the jaws of death ; helives to ſave 7 
And to defend his prince: behold thy friend, 3 
Thy ſoldier, and thy ſon : O where's Alzira ? 
Be quick, and tell me, let me know her fate, 
My life depends on that. 

Men. Unhappy Cacique, | 
With gricf fincere we have lamented thee ; 
Thy fellow ſoldiers to thy mem'ry rais'd 
The decent tomb, and ev ry honour paid 
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Due to thy virtues: but, thank heav'n ! thou liv'ſt, 
Henceforth may happier days await thee, Zamor | 
But ſay, why cam'ſt thou hither ? 

Zam To revenge 
My gods, myſelf, my father and Alzira. 

Mon. What ſay'ſt thou ? 

Zam. Call to mind that dreadful day 
When the fierce Spaniard, terrible in arms, 

Ruſh'd through our pow'rleſs hoſts, o'erthrew our bul- 
warks, 

And laid our empire waſte ; his name was Guzman : 

That name, thou well remember'ſt was the fignal 

Gin for deſtruction; at that name they ſnatch'd 

The ſweet Alzira, thy lov'd daughter, from me, 

And bore her to captivity with thee 

And all thy race ; deftroy'd the holy altar, 

Where I had hoped to make Alzira mine, 

Then dragg'd me to the tyrant : ſha/l I tell thee 

What cruel torments that inſatiate monſter 

Inflicted on me, to extort confeſſion 

Ot hidden gold, the chriſtian's deity, 

Which we deſpiſe and trample on ; half dead 

They left me and retir'd : time, Montezuma, 

Can never bury injuries like mine ; 

Thou ſee*ſt me here, prepar'd for great revenge: 

Some cholen friends, attach'd to Zamor's cauſe, 

By equal wrongs provok'd, with equal hate 

Inſpir'd, await me in the neighb'ring foreſt, 

Reſolv'd with me to conquer or to die. 

Men. O Zamor, whither wou'd thy headlong paſſion 
Tranſport thee ? wherefore woud' ſt thou thus purſue 
That death which ſeems ſo willing to avoid thee ? 
What can thy friends do for thee ? their weak arms, 
Their fiſh. bone ſpears, their ſabres made of ſtone, 
Their ſoldiers naked, and ill-diſciplin'd, 

Againſt theſe giants arm'd with mortal fteel, 

And launching their dread thunder-bolts againſt thee ? 
Swift as the winds, their fiery courſers bear them 

To certain victory; the world is theirs, 

And we, my Zamor, muſt ſubmit, 
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Zam. Whilſt life 


Shall animate theſe veins, I never will: 
No, Montezuma: their deſtructive thunder, 
Their coats of ſteel, their fiery courſers taught * 
Like them to fight, and ſhare their maſter's glory, | Phe 
T is might affright, and terrify a while * 
O r gaping ſavages, but I behold 
This pompous ſcene unruffle.l : to ſubdue 
Our haughty foc one thing alone's requir'd, 
And that 1s, not to fear them ; novelty, 
That conquers cowa: ds, only has erflav'd us: 
Gold, tha: pernicicus native or our foil, 
Draws Europe hitner, but defends us not 
Againſt her; niggard nature has deny'd us 
A nobler metal, her all conqu'ring feel, 
And giv'n it to barbarians ; but kind heav'n, 
In lieu of this indulgence, hath beſtow'd 
Virtues on us which Europe never knew : 
I come to fight and conquer for Alxira. 
Mon. Urte it no more, my Zamor, heav'n declares 
Againſt us, e lm thy rage; the times are chang'd. 7 
Zam Chang'd, did'ſt thou ſay, my lord ! it cannot F 
If Montezuma's heart is ſtill the fame, be, 
It my Alzira's faithful, if I live | 
Still in her memory.—thou turn'it aſide / 
And weep'ſt. OY 
Men Unhappy Zamor ! 
Zam. Am I net | 
Thy ſon, our tyrants have not alter'd thee ? 
They cannot, fure they cannot have corrupted 
An old man's heart, and made it falſe as theirs ? 
Mon. I am not guilty, Zamor, nor are all 
Theſe conqu”rors tyrants ; ſome were ſent by heav'n 
To guide our footiteps in the paths of truth, 
To teach us arts unknown, immortal ſecrets, 
The knowledge of mankind, the arts, my ſon, 
To ſpeak, to think, to live, aad to be happy. 
Zam. O horrid ! can't thou pralie theſ= ruffians, whilſt 
Thy daughter, thy Alzira, is their flave ? 
Mon. Zamor, Alzira's free. 
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Zam. Ha ! Montezuma, 
Alira free? forgive me, but remember, 
She's mine, my lord, by every ſolemn tie; 

ou preimis's me, before the gods you promis'd, 
Fro give her to me; they receiv'd our vows ; 
| Phe 15 not perjur'c ? 
len. Call not on thoſe gods, 

or they are vain, and fancy'd idols all ; 

have abjur'd them, and henceforth muſt worſhip 
hat pow'r ſupreme which hath ſubdued them. 
Zam. Ha! 
he law of thy forefathers, thy religion, 
Is that deſerted ? 

n. I have found its weakneſs, 
> And left its vain chimeras; may the God 
Pi Gods convert thee, and inſpire with truth 

Thy ſunenlighten'd ſoul ! unhappy Zamor, 
Soon may'ſt thou know that Europe thou condemn'ſt, 
ler virtues, and her taith ! 
Zan. What mighty virtues 
$ $1as ſhe to boaſt ? thou art indeed a ſlave 

If thou halt loſt thy gods, thy faith, thy honour, 
10t nd broke thy ſacred word. Alzira too, 
de, las ſhe betray'd me? O take heed ! 

3 Mn. My heart 

Meproaches me for nothing: fare thee well! 
bleſs my own good fate, and weep for thine. 
Zam. It thou art falſc, thou'it cauſe to weep indeed: 
Fity the torments which ] feel for thee, 
And for thy guilt; pity a heart diſtracted 
love and vengeance ; let me find out Guzman, 
et me behold Alzira, let me fall 
2neath her feet; O do not hide her from me: 
Fonduct me, urge me not thus to deſpair, 
Fut on a human heart, let thy loſt virtu 
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SCENE V. 


MONTEZUMA, ZAMOR, Guards. 


Guard, The ceremony waits, my lord. 
[Toa Montezuma, 
Mon. I come, | 
Zam. Thou wilt not leave me ? tell me, Montezuma. 
What ceremony's this ? 
Mon. No more: away, 
And leave this fatal place. 
Zam. Though heav'n itſelf 
Forbade me, I wou'd follow thee. 
Mon. Forgive 
My rude denial, Zamor, but you muſt not, 
I tay you mutt not—guards, prevent him—pagans 
Muſt not profane our chriſtian altars ; I 
Command not here, but Guzman ſpeaks by me ; 
You mult obey : farewel. 


SCENE VL 


ZAMOR, Americans. 
Zam. What do I hear ? 


Guzman ? O ſhameful treaſon ! Montezuma 

The flave of Guzman ! where is virtue fled ? 

- Alzira too, is my Alxira guilty ? 

Has ſhe too drank corruption's pois'nous bowl 

From theſe vile chriſtians ?—that deſtroyer Guzman 

Rules here, it ſeems ; what's to be done ? 
Firſt American. Permit me 

To counſ | you, my lord; the good old man 

Who ſav'd thee with his fon will ſoon return, 

He can deny you nothing ; aſk of him 

Safe conduct to the city gates; that done, 

W. may return and join our noble friends 


Againſt the foe : I doubt not of ſucceſs: 
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We will not ſpare a man of them except 
Alvarez, and his ſon : I've mark'd, my lord, 
With moſt obſervant eye, their foſſes, ramparts, 
And brazen thunders, European arts 
That fright not me : alas ! our countrymen 
Forge their own ſhameful chains, and tamely bend 
Bencath theſe ſons of pride ; but ſoon, my lord, 
Ven they ſhall ſee their great avenger here, 

Then will they riſe indignant, and deſtroy 
a, This ignominious work of flavery : 
Yes; on the bleeding bodies of our foes 
3 We'll make a path to glory; on the heads 
Ot thoſe vile chriſtians turn the fiery tempeſt, 

And with their own deſtructive inſtruments 

Of murther ſhake this all-uſurping pow'r, 
Founded by pride on ighorance and fear. 

Zam. O how I joy, ye great unfortunate, 
To find your kindred brealts thus nobly beat 
| With ſympathetic fury ! let us puniſh 
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The haughty Guzman, let his blood atone 

For our loſt country's : O thou deity 

Of injur'd mortals, ſweet revenge, O come, 
Ah thy ſervants, let but Guzman periſh 
And we are fſatisfy'd ! but, O my friends 
"3 We talk of vengeance, yet are captives ſtill, 


Still groan beneath the yoke of ſhameful bondage ; 
Deterted by Alvarez, and betray'd 


By Montezuma, all I love perhaps 
Is in the pow'r of him whom moſt I hate, 
The only comfort left me i to doubt 
But hark ! what noiſe is that? the torches flame 
On ev'ry five, and yield a double day: 
his barb'rous people's brazen thunder ſpeaks 
Some horrid rites, or pompous ſacrifice 
4 Preparing; look around, and ſee if Zamor 


Shall fave his much-lov'd friends, or periſh with them. 


Exp of the Secoxp Acr. 
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ACT IE SCENE TL 


ALZIRA alone. 


E manes of my dear departed Zamor, 
Forgive me, O forgive the wife of Guzman! 
The holy altar hath receiv'd our vows, 

And they are ſeal'd in heaven: purſue me not, 
Indignant ſhade ! O, if Alzira's tears, 

Her bitter anguiſh, her remorſe, the pangs 
Of her reluctant ſoul, can reach the { ave 

If in a happier world thou ſtill retain'ſt 

Thy gen'rous noble ſpirit, thou wilt pardon 
My weakneſs ; *twas a father's cruel will, 

A people's happineſs requir'd it of me; 

Cau'd I refuſe the dreadtul facrifice ? 

Thou art at peace, my Zamor, do not thus 
Diftra& my ſoul, but leave me to my fate; 
Alas! already it has coſt me dear. 


SCENE IL 


ALZIRA, EMIRA. 


Alz. And ſhall I not behold my countrymen, 
The lov'd companions of my infant years, 
Thoſe wretched captives, may I not enjoy 
The mournful privilege to mix with theirs 
My friendly tears, and mourn their cruel fate? 
Emi. O madam, we have cauſe indeed to weep, 
To dread the wrath of Guzman, to lament 
And tremble for our country ; for the hour 
Of ſlaughter and deſtruction is at hand: 
Again I ſaw the bloody flag dilplay'd, 
The 
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The proud tribunal's met, and Montezuma 
Is ſummon'd to appear: all dreadful omens 
I What will become of us? 

Ak. Unpitying heav'n ! 


re been deceiv'd, betray'd:—O cruel Guzman! 


Was it for this I gave him at the altar 
My long reluctant hand ? that fatal bond 
I ſhall repent of to my lateſt hour : 
O under what malignant ſtar, my father, 


SCENE III. 


ALZIRA, EMIRA, CEPHANES. 


Neſtor d to freedom, begs admittance to you 
In ſecret. 
Ax. Let him enter; *twill rejoice 
My heart to ſee him ; he and all his friends 
Are welcome to Alzira : but why comes he 
Alone ? 
Cepb. Some ſecret labours in his breaſt, 
Which you and only you, he ſays, muſt know. 
Twas he, it ſeems, whoſe heav'n-direed arm 
Sav'd the good father of thy valiant lord, 


The noble Guzman. 
Emi. He has ſought you long ; 
But Montezuma's private orders were, 
He ſhou'd not ſee you: melancholy fits 
2 his dark brow, as if he were intent 
On ſome great purpoſe. 
Cepb. Grief and anguiſh ſeem 
o rack his ſoul: at mention of your name 
ligh'd, and wept, as if yet ignorant 
Of your new honours and the rank you bear. 
A. Unworthy rank, and honaurs I deſpiſe ! 
WW <rhaps the hero 2 — my wretched race, 
ud is no ſtranger to Alzira's woes: 
WPcrhaps he knew my Zamor ; who can tell 
Vor. XXIV. E 
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1 Mad'ſ thou theſe cruel, theſe deteſted nuptials ? 


Cepb. One of thoſe ſlaves, whom this propitious day 
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But he might be a witneſs of his death, 

And comes to tell the melancholy tale ? 

A dreadful duty ! that wou'd but renew 

A lover's pangs, and double my diſtreſs ; 

But let him come: I know not why my heart 
Shou'd flutter thus ; this hateful palace ever 
Hath been a ſcene of fad diſquietude 

And trouble to me: bid him enter. 


SCENE VN. 
ALZIRA, ZAMOR, EMIRA. 


Zam. Yes: 
It is Alzira: is ſhe then reſtored ? 
Alx. Such were his features, voice, and motion 
heav'n ! 4 
It cannot be: O Zamor ! — O ſupport me. [She faints. F 
Zam. Tis he. 
Alz. Ha! Zamor at Alzira's ſeet? 
"Tis all delufion. 
Zam. No; I live for thee, 
And at thy feet reclaim thy plighted faith 
O my Alzira, idol of my foul, 
Wilt thou not hear me? where are all thy vows, 
The facred ties .hat bound us faſt together, 
Thou haſt not broke them ? 
Ax. Thou dear fatal object 
Of grief and joy, of rapture and deſpair, 
In what a dreadful moment haſt thou choſe 
To meet Alzira? ev'ry word thou utter ſt 
But plunges a new dagger in my heart. 
Zam. Thou weep'ſt, yet look'ſt on Zamor ! 
Alx. "Tis too late: F 
Zam. I ! you thought me dead: ere ſince that 
our | _ 
Of terror, when thoſe European tyrant 
Depriv'd me of my gods, my throne and thee, | 
Pve been a poor unhappy wanderer. i 
Know't 
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Know'ſt thou, my love, that ſavage murth'rer, Guz- 


man, 
With ignominious ſtripes, and cruel torture, 
Inſulted me ; the huſband of thy choice, 
Thy once lov'd happy Zamor, fell a prey 
To ruffians:—how it wounds thy tender heart! 
Thou burn'ſt with fierce reſentment of my wrongs, 
And thou wilt join with Zamor to revenge them : 
Some guardian [ne propitious to our loves, 
Sav'd me from death, that we might meet again 
In happineſs: I hope Alzira's true: 
Thou haſt not left thy gods, betray'd thy country, 
Thou art not grown a falſe perfidious Spaniard ? 
They tell 201 ſhall meet with Guzman here, 
I come to free thee from that proud barbarian : 


Thou lov'ſt me, my Alzira, and wilt give 


The victim to my wrath. 
Alx. Thou haſt been wrong'd ; 
Revenge thyſelf, and ſee thy victim—here. 
Zam. What ſay'ſt thou ?—ha! thy faith, thy vows— 
Alz. No more, 
But ſtrike -I merit not, or life or thee. 
Zam. O cruel Montezuma! what thou told'ſt me 
Was but too true. 
Ax. And cou'd he tell thee all; 


Nam'd he the wretch for whom I quitted Zamor? 


Zam. He did not, durſt not name him; that remains 


| For thee ; O ſpeak it : I ſhall be ſurpriz'd 
At nothing. 


Alz. Hear then all my guilt, 
Zam. Alzira! g 
Alx. That Guzman 
Zam. Gracious heav'n! 
Alx. Thy murtherer, 


Within this hour receiv'd my guilty hand; 


He is— my huſband. 
Zam. Guzman 
Alx. Montezuma, 
Alvarez— they betray'd my eaſy youth, 


1 And urg'd me to the deed : the loſt Alzira 
Did at the chriſtian altar give up all, 
: a E 2 
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That ſhe held dear on earth, her gods, her country, 
Her—Zamor : O by thoſe dear injur'd names 
I beg thee, take this hated life. 

Zam. Alzira, 


Can it be true ? is Guzman then thy huſband ? 


Alz. To plead a father's undiſputed right, 


To ſay how long I ſtruggled with my duty, 
To number o'er the fruitleſs tears I ſhed 


For three long years lamenting Zamor's death, 


That {till I lov'd thee, that I left in wrath 

Thoſe pow'rleſs gods that had deſerted thee, 

And from deſpair alone became a chriftian, 

Perhaps might mitigate Alzira's crime ; 

But I diſdain it, I acknowledge all, 

Confeſs my guilt and ſue for puniſhment, 

Who ſhall abſolve the wretch whom love condemns ? 

Take then a life that is not worth my care 

Without thee ; doſt thou not abhor me, Zamor ? 
Zam. No: if thou lov'it me ſill, thou art not guilty: 

May I yet hope that Zamor has a place 

In his Alzira's heart ? 
Alz. When old Alvarez 

And Montezuma led me to the altar 

I thought on Zamor, thought him then no more, 

But rev renc'd, but ador'd his memory: 

Our tyrants, our uſurpers know I lov'd thee ; 

I told *em all, told heav'n and earth, nay told 

My huſband—and, O take this laſt farewel, 

T love thee til]. 


Zam. Is this then our laſt hour 
Of happineſs, and muſt we part fo ſoon, 
So lately met? O, if the voice of love 
A. Tis Guzman and his father. 


SCENE V. 


ALVAREZ, GUZMAN, ZAMOR, ALZIRA, 
Attendaats. 


Aly. Son, behuld 
With thy Alzira ſtands my great preſerver, 


[To Guzman. BY 
My 4 
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My beneſactor, my deliverer. [To Zamor. 
O noble youth, to thee I owe my life, 
Let me embrace thee, be my ſecond ſon, 
And ſhare the pleaſures of this happy day 
With Guzman and Alvarez. 
Zam. He thy ſon ! 
Is Guzman then thy ſon, that proud barbarian ? 
Alz. Avert the terrors of this dreadful moment, 


$ Indulgent heav'n ! 


Ale. In what aſtoniſhment 
Zam. How cou'd a father, brave and good, like thee, 


* Becurs'd with ſuch a ſon ? 


Guz. Inſulting ſlave, 
Who gave thee licenſe thus to ſpurn thy maſter ? 


Thou know'ſt not who I am, 


Zam. I know thee well; 
And thou, among the wretches thou haſt made, 
Perhaps may'ſt one day meet the injur'd Zamor, 
Guz. And art thou he? 
Alv. Ha! Zamor! 
Zam. Tis the ſame, 
Tis Zamor, whom thy cruel hand oppreſsd 
With ignominious tortures, he whoſe eye 
Thou dar'ſt not meet; thou tyrant raviſher, 
Com'ſt thou at laſt to rob me of my beſt 
And deareſt treaſure ? with thy ruthleſs ſword 
Make ſure thy vengeance, and prevent the fate 
Which thou deſerv'ſt, ere Zamor, who preſerv'd 
The father, ſnall chaſtiſe the guilty ſon. | 
Aly, What ſay'ſt thou, Guzman, can'it thou anſwer 
this ? [To Guzman. 
CAE. It were beneath me; puniſhment alone 
Shou'd anſwer inſolence, and, but for thee, 
Ere this he ſhou'd have met with it. 
[Turning to Alira. 
Vou, madam, 
For your own honour might have more reg ard, 
If not for mine, than thus to parley with 
A traitor; come, no more of this, Alzira, | 
Thy tears offend me : huſbands may be jealous ; 
Remember that and tremble. 
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Alz. Cruel Guzman ! | [To Guzman, 
My kind protector, 
Good Alvarez, hear me: [Tarning to Alvarez, 
And thou, [To Zamor, 


In better days my deareſt hope, 

O look with pity on the loſt Alzira ! 

Behold the huſband whom my father choſe, 
[ Pointing to Zamor, 

Long ere this hapleſs country bow'd the neck 

To European tyrants, Zamor fell, 

So fame reported, and with him Peru, 

Then firſt ſubdued : my wretched father, old, 

And full of ſorrows, to the chriflian's God, 

Forſaken by his own, indignant fled ; 

'The chriſtian altar ſaw Alzira's hand By 

Giv'n to her lover's murth'rer : thy new faith, s 

Which yet I know not, may condemn Alzira, 1 

But virtue will forgive me when I add, = 

That ill I love thee, Zamor ; but my oath, 

My marriage vow, raſh, fatal marriage ! ſays 

I never muſt be thine—nor can I now 

Be Guzman's—falſe to both, ye both have cauſe 

To hate me: which of you will kindly end 

My wretched being ? Cr hand, already 

Stain'd with the blood of my unhappy race, 

Were fitteſt to revenge the injur'd rights 

Of honour and of love; be juſt for once, 

And ftrike the guilty. 

Guz. Dar'ſt thou thus abuſe 

The goodneſs thou deſerv'it not? but remember 

"Twas thy requeſt ; thy puniſhment is ready : 

My rival dies ;—away with him. 

Alo. Inhuman 

O ſtop, my ſon, conſider what is due 

To him, who ſav'd thy father ye are both 

My children—let that tender name inſpire 

Your breaſts with pity for an aged father: 

At leaſt— 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


ALVAREZ, GUZMAN, ALZIRA, ZAMOR, 
Don ALONZO, a Spaniſh officer, 


Alon. My lord, the foe is at our gates; 
On ev'ry fide their brazen bucklers ring 
With barb'rous diſſonance : aloud they cry, 


Revenge, and Zamor, whilſt with meaſured ſteps, 
3 Solemn and flow, the clofe-wedg'd phalanx moves, 


As if theſe ſavages had learn'd from us 


The arts by which we conquer'd them, 


Guz, Away: 
Let us begone ; my preſence ſoon ſhill teach 
Theſe ſlaves their duty—heroes of Caſtile, 
Ye ſons of vict ry, this new world was made 


To wear your chains, to fear, and to obey you. 


— 
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Zam. To fear and toobey ? tis falſe, proud Guzman; 
Ve are but mortals like ourſelves, no more. 

Guz. Guards, drag him hence. 

Zam. Ye dare not: are ye gods, 

0 [To the Spaniard: ſurrounding him. 

And muſt we worſhip deities thus bath'd 
In our own blood ? 

Guz. Obey me, flaves. 

Alz. My lord! | 

Aly. Remember, ſon, that Zamor ſav'd thy father, 

Gyz, My lord, I ſhall remember your inſtructions, 
You taught me how to conquer, and I fly 
Onee more to victory: farewel! 


SCENE VII. 


ALVAREZ, ALZIRA, 


Alz. My lord, 
Behold me at your ſeet, accept the homage 
Due to thy virtues! Guzman's injur'd honour 
E 4 Calls 


[ Kneeling. 
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Calls ſor revenge, Alzira was to blame; 
But I was bound to Zamor by the ties 
Of ſacred love, long ere I knew thy ſon ; 
We cannot give our hearts a ſecond time: 
Zamor had mine, and ever mult preſerve it : 
O he is good and virtuous, for he ſav'd 
Thy life, Alvarez —O forgive me 

Ad. Riſe, 
Alzira, I forgive and pity thee ; 
Feel as a father and a friend thy ſorrows, 
Lament thy Zamor's fate, and will protect him: 
But let the folemn vow thou mad'ſ to Guzman 
Be grav'd within thy heart ; thou art no longer 
The miſtreſs of thyſelf : remember well 
Thou art my daughter—Guzman was moſt cruel, 
I know he was, but ſtil] he is—thy huſband : 
Perhaps he may relent ; heav'n grant he may [ * 
Als, Alas! why art not thou my Zamor's father ? 3 


ECC ˙ ASAS ASS 4 
ACT IT, SCENE L 


ALVAREZ, GUZMAN, 


Atv. ORTUNE, my ſon, has crown'd thee with 
ſucceſs, 
Endeavour to deſerve it ; do not ſtain 
The laurel wreath with blood, but let fair mercy, 
That adds new luſtre to the conqu'ror's glory, 
Inſpire thy breaſt with pity ; be a man, 
A chriſtian, and forgive : Alvarez aſks thee 
To pardon Zamor, ſhall a father plead 
In vain ? O Guzman, ſhall I never ſoften 
Thy ſavage manners, never teach my fon 
To conquer hearts? 
Gas. Alvarez has pierc'd mine 


Moſt deeply ; aſk my life, and it is yours: 
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But leave me honour, leave me my revenge; 
How can I pardon Zamor, when I know 
Alzira loves him ? 
Ale. Therefore he deſerves 
Thy pity more. 
Guz. O, to be pity'd thus, 
And thus belov'd, Guzman wou'd die with pleaſure. 
Alv. With all that fierce reſentment, feel it thou too 
The pangs of jealouſy ? 
Guz, And can'ſt thou blame 
An injur'd huſband ? I have too much cauſe 
For jealouſy, and yet thou pity'ſ not 
Th' unhappy Guzman. 
Alv. Thou art wild, impetuous, 
And bitter in thy wrath; Alzira's virtues 
Deſerve a milder treatment; when oppos'd, 
Her open heart, rough as her native ſoil, 
Reſiſts with ſtubborn firmneſs, but wou'd yield 
To ſoft perſuaſion ;. gentle means, my ſon, 
Are ever the moſt pow'rful, 
» Guz. Muſt I ſooth 
The pride of beauty, wear a brow ſerene, 
And cover my reſentment, to expoſe 
My eaſy heart to new indignities ?. 
I ſhou'd have thought, that jealous of my honour 
You wou'd approve, and not condemn my rage : 
I; it not ſhame enough that I am wedded | 
* To a proud ſlave, who hates me, braves my pow'r, 
hk And owns her heart is given to another ? 
Whom yet, to make me more accury'd, I love. 
Alo. Why bluſh at that? it is a lawful paſſion, 
Indulge but keep it within proper bounds, 
For all exceſs is gui.ty—only promiſe 
You will determine nothing till Pye ſeen her 
Once more. | 
Guz. A father's will muſt be obey'd; 
I will ſuſpend my wrath, but urge me, fir, 
No further. 
Alto. All I want is time: farewel, [ Exit. 
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Guz. alone ] And have I liv'd to envy Zamor's fate, 


To envy a vile ſlave, who ſcarce deſerves f 
The name of man — What do I ſee? Alzira | 


SCENE I. 


GUZMAN, ALZIRA, EMIRA. 
Alz. Tis I, my lord, 'tis the afflited wife 


Of Guzman; ſhe who honours, who reveres, 
And yet has injur'd thee: I come, my lord, 

To throw me at your fcet, to own my crime, 
And beg forgiveneſs : nought have I diſguis'd, 
My open heart confeſs'd its fatal paſſion 

For the unhappy Zamor ; if he dies, 

He dies becauſe Alzira was fincere ; 

But I ſhall more aſtonilh thee, I come 

To plead for him : I know that Guzman's proud, 
Reicntful, and ſevere, and yet I hope 

He may be gen'rous, *tis a conqu'ror's pride, 

His glory to forgive: an act like this 

Wou'd gain thee more than conqueſt can beſtow, 
Win ev'ry heart, perhaps ev'n change Alzira's. 
A fawning Spaniard might have promis'd more, 
Have ſigh'd, and wept, and ſoften'd thee with tears, 
Which I diſdain ; the hand of nature form'd 

My plain untutor'd heart, if ought can move it, 
Tis gene.ofity : let Guzman try 

If it is made of penetrable mould. 

Gus. If you're ſo fond of virtue, *twould become you 
To know and practice it, to ſtudy, madam, 
Thoſe manners you condemn, to learn your duty, 
'To treat yourſelf, your honour, and your fame 
With more reſpeCt ; nor dare to name a rival 
Whom I abhor, but wait in humble filence 
Till 1 determine what ſhall be his fate; 

It is enough if I forgive Alzira: 
This heart is not inſenfible ; but know, 


 'T::ofe who believe ſhall always find me cruel. 
SCENE 
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| SCENE III. 
ALZIRA, EMIRA. 


Emi. He loves you ſtill, and yet may be perſuaded. 
Alz. Ay, but he's jealous, that deſtroys my Zamor, 
I loſt his life by aſking it; but ſay, 
Emira, canſt thou fave him? ſhall he live, 
Tho' far from his Alzira ? did'ſ thou try 
That ſoldier ? 
Emi. Yes; the grand corrupter, gold, 
Has bought him to our int'reſt; he is ready. 
Alz. Thank heav'n, that metal doth not always prove 
The inſtrument of ill: but haſte, Emira. | 
Emi. Is Zamor then devoted to deſtruction ? 
Cannot Alvarez ſave him? have the council 
Alz. I have a thouſand fears for him: alas! 
Theſe tyrants think the world was made for them, 
That they were born the ſov'reigns of mankind, 
Tha: Zamor is a rebel and a flave : 
Barbarians as they are—this cruel council— 
But PII prevent their murth'rous purpoſes : 
That ſoldier, my Emira, how he lingers ! 
Emi. Be not alarm'd; night's friendly ſhade protects 
him, 
And he will ſoon be here with Zamor ; ſleep 
Hath clos'd the tyrant's eyes, ang we are ſafe. 
Alz. O let him lead me to the priſon gate 
That I may ſet him free. 
Emi. Behold, he comes: 
But ſhou'd ye be difcover'd, foul diſhonour, 
Diſgrace, and infamy— 
Als. Attend on her 
Who wou'd betray the man ſhe loves; this ſhame 
Thou talk'ſt of is an European phantom, 
Which fools miſtake for virtue ! 'tis the love 
Of glory not of juttice, not the fear 
Of vice but of r2proach; a ſhame unknown 
In theſe untutor'd cl'mes, where honour ſhines 
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In its own native light, and ſcorns the aid 
Of ſuch falſe luſtre ; honour bids me ſave 
A lover and a hero thus deſerted. 


SCENE N. 


ALZIRA, ZAMOR, EMIRA, a Soldier. 


Alz. O Zamor, all is loft, thy puniſhment 
Already, is prepar'd, and thou art doom'd 
To inſtant death ; loſe not a moment's time, 
But haſte away, this ſoldier will conduct thee : 
Alas! thou ſee'ſt my grief and my deſpair, 
O ſave my huſband from the guilt of murther, 
Save thy dear ſelf, and leave me to my fate. 

Zam. Thou bid'it me live, I muſt obey Alzira : 

But wilt thou follow the poor friendleſs Zamor ? 
A detart and this heart are all I now 
Have left to offer, once I had a throne. 

Alz. What were a throne and empire without thee ? 
Alas! my Zamor, to the gloomy deſart 
My ſoul ſhall follow thee; but I am doom'd 
To wander here alone, to drag a life 
Of bitterneſs and woe, to ſpend my hours 
In ſad reflections on my wretched ſtate, 

To be ancther's, and yet burn for thee : 

I bid farewel to Zamor and to joy; 

Away, and leave me to my duty; fain 
Wou'd I preſerve my honour, and my love, 
They both are ſacred. 

Zam. What's this idol honour, 

This European phantom, that deludes thee; 
This chriftian altar, thoſe deteſted oaths 
Extorted from thee, this triumphant God ; 
What have they done to rob me of Alzira ? 

Alz. My ſacred promiſc— 

Zam. "I was a guilty vow, 

And binds thee not; perdition on thy oaths, 
And thy falſe God, whom I abhor ! farewel ! 
4. O top, my Zamor. 
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Zim, Guzman is thy huſband. 

A Do not upbraid bur pity me. 

Zam. O think 
On our paſt loves. 

Alz. I think but on thy danger. 

Zam. Thou haſt betray'd me. 

Als. No; I love thee ftill : 
Tf 'tis a crime, I own, nay glory in it; 
But hence, and leave me here to die alone ; 
Some dreadful purpoſe labours in thy breaſt: 
How thy eyes roll ! O Zamor—- 

Zam. "Tis reſolv'd. 

Alz. Where art thou going ? 

Zam. Glorious liberty, 
PI! uſe thee nobly. 

Alx. If thou dy'ſt, remember 
[ periſh with thee. 

Zam. In this hour of terror | 
Thou talk'ſt to me of love: but time is precious, 
Conduct me, ſoldier : fare thee well. 


SCENE V. 


ALZIRA. 


He's gone; 

But where I know not: dreadful moment! Guzman, 
For thee I quitted Zamor: haſte, Emira, 

Follow him, fly, return, and :ell me all. 

Think'ſt thou that ſoldier will be faithful to us? | 
I know not why, but ſomething tells me here, | 
This day, for me, will be a day of horror. 

O God of chriſtians, thou all conq ring pow'r, 
Whom yet I know not, O remove the cloud 
From my dark mind; if by my fatal paſſion 

I have offended thee, pour all thy vengeance 
On me, but ſpare my Zamor ; O conduct 

His wand' ring footſteps thro? the dreary deſart ! 
Is Europe only worthy of thy care? 
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Art thou the partial arent of one world, 

And tyrant or another? all deſerve 

Thy equal love, the victor and the vanquiſh'd 
Are all the work of thy creating hand. 

But hark! what dreadful ery is that ? methought 
They call'd on Zamor —hark! again that noiſe ! 
It comes this way: my Zamor's loſt, 


SCENE VI. 


ALZIRA, EMIRA. 


Alz. Emira, F 
Pm glad thou'rt come: what haſt thou ſeen, what done 
Where is he? ſpeak, and eaſe my troubled ſoul. = 

Emi. O it is paſt all hope; he cannot live: 8 
Conducted ſafely by the faithful ſoldier 
He paſs d the guards, then darting from him ruſh'd 
Towards the palace; trembling I purſued him, 
Amidſt the horrors of the filent night, 

Almoſt to Guzman's chamber ; there he 'ſcap'd me, 
Tho! oft I call'd on him, oft look'd in vain : | 
I heard a dreadful ſhriek, ſome cry'd aloud, 

He's dead: the palace is in arms: fly, madam, 
And fave yourſelf. 

Alz. Let us begone, and help 
My Zamor. 

Emi. What can we do for him ? 

Alz. Die. 


SCENE VII. 
ALZIRA, EMIRA, Don ALONZO, Guards. 


Alen. T've orders, madam, to. ſecure you. 
Alz. Slave, 

What mean'ſt thou? where's my Zamor ? 
Alan. That I know not: 

Permit me to conduct you. 


Ax. 


ze, 
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Ax. Cruel fate 

1 muſt not die then? Zamor is no more, 

And yet Ilive, a captive, and in chains: 

O ignominious !—doſt thou weep, barbarian ? 
I muſt indeed be wretched, if my woes 


Can touch a heart like thine ; UV 11 follow thee ; 
If death awaits me, I obey with pleaſure, 


ACT V.. SCENS-L 


ALZ IRA, Guards. 


Repare your tortures, you, who call yourſelves 
The judges of mankind ; why am I left 

In dread ſuſpenſe, uncertain of my fate ? 

To live, or Ge if I but mention Zamor, 

The guards around me tremble, and look pale, . 


His very name affrights them. 


SCENE IL 


MONTEZUMA, ALZIRA. 


Alz. Ha! my father ! 

Mon. O my Alzira, what a ſcene of woe 
Ilath thy imprudent fatal paſſion brought 
Amongſt us! we were pleading for thy Zamor, 
The good Alvarez had well nigh prevail'd, 
When on a ſudden an arm'd ſoldier ruſh'd 
With violence in, and bore down all before him ; 
'Twas Zamor's ſelf ; with fury in his aſpect, 
And wild diſtraction, on he ſprung to Guzman, 
Attack'd, and plung'd the dagger in his breaſt : 
The blood, that ifſued from your huſband's wound, 
Guſl'd on your father: Zamor then reſign'd, 
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With calm ſubmiſſion at Alvarez' feet 
Fell humble; © take,” he cry d, “this guilty ſword, 
« Stain'd with thy Guzman's blood, I am reveng'd ; 
« Now nature calls on thee to do thy duty, 
&« As IJ have mine; ſtrike here:“ then bar'd his breaſt 
To the expected blow: the good Alvarez 
Sunk breathleſs in my arms ; confuſion follow'd 
And cries and horror ; Guzman's friends uprais'd him, 
Bound up his wounds, and try'd by every art 
Of mec'cine to preſerve his life; the people 
Accuſe thee as accomplice in the deed, 
And call for juſtice on thee. 
Alx. And cou'd'it thou 
Mon. O no; my heart ſuſpects thee not, Alzira, 
Thy foul I know is capable of error, 
But not of guilt : alas! thou did'ſt not ſee 
The precipice before thee : Guzman dies 
By Zamor's hand, thy huſband by thy lover ; 
They will condemn thee to a ſhameful death, 
But I will try if poſſible to move 
The council in thy favour, 
Ax. Do not ſuc 
For me, my father, of theſe cruel tyrants, 
4 Let but Alvarez live, and love me ſtill, 
1 I aſk no more: Guzman's untimely fate 
| I muſt lament, becaule twas horrible; 
Becauſe, more dreadful ſtill, he had deſerv'd it: 
Zamor reveng'd his wrongs, I cannot blame 
Nor can I praiſe him for it; he mult die; 
Alzira wiſhes but to follow him. 
Av. O heav'n, aſſiſt me in this work of mercy |! 
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SCENE ML. 


ALZIRA. 


Now end, all gracious pow'r, this wretched being 
Alas ! Alzira, the new God thou ſerv'ſt 
Withholds thy hand, and ſays thou muſt not finiſh 
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Thy hated life ; the deities I left 

Deny'd me not the privilege todie. 

Is it a crime to haſten on, perhaps 

A few ſhort years, the univerſal doom 
Appointed for us all ? and muſt we drink 
The bitter cup of ſorrow to the dregs ? 

In this vile body is there aught ſo ſacred 
That the free ſpirit ſhou'd not leave at will 
Its homely manſion ? this all-conqu'ring nation, 
Shall they diſpeople earth, deſtroy my race, 
Condemn Alzira, and I not be miſtreſs 


Of my own life? Barbarians! Zamorthen 


Muſt die in tortures. 


SCENE IV. 


ZAMOR in chains, ALZIRA, Guards. 


Zam. Yes, it is decreed ; 

We both muſt die ; beneath the ſpecious name 
Of juſtice, the tribunal hath condemn'd us ; 
Guzman yet lives, my erring hand had left 

Its work unfiniſh'd; the barbarian lives 

To glut his vengeance with Alzira's blood, 

To taſte a tyrant's ſavage joy, and ſee us 
Periſh together to pronounce our doom 
Alvarez comes: I am the guilty cauſe ; 

Thou dy'ſt for me, Alzira. 

Alz. Then no more, 
For death is welcome if it comes with Zamor : 
O bleſs the happy hour that ſhall diſſolve 
My ties to Guzman ; I may love thee now 
Without a crime, without remorſe ; receive 
The heart that's due to thee, and thee alone : 
Yon dreadful ſcaffold, for our death prepar'd, 
Shall be the altar of my love; there, Zamor, 
PII offer up my faith, and expiate there 
My crime of infidelity—the worſt 
Of all our ſentence is, that it muſt come 
From good Alvarez. 


Zam. 
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Zam. See, he's here; his cheeks 
Are bath'd in tears. 
A. Alas! who moſt deſerves 


Compaſſion ? this will be a dreadful parting. 
SCENE V. 


ALZIRA, ZAMOR, ALVAREZ, Guards. 


Zam. From you we both expect to hear our fate, 


Pronounce it, we are not afraid to die : 
Zamor deſerves it, he has ſlain thy fon, 
The ſon of good Alvarez, of my friend; 
But what, my lord, has this fair innocent, 
What has Alzira done ? thou art not cruel, 
Proud, and revengeful, like thy countrymen : 
Diſtinguiſh'd by thy clemency, we lov'd 
Alvarez ; wilt thou give up fair title 
Of juſt and good, and bathe thee in the blood 
Of innocence ? 
Alz. Revenge thyſelf, revenge 
Thy ſon ; but do not thus condemn the guiltleſs :- 
I am the wife of Guzman, that alone 
Shou'd tell thee, I wou'd ſave, and not betray him, 
Ev*n tho? 1 hated, I reſpected him, 


And ſwerv'd not from my faith, thou know' I did not: 


Careleſs of what the fland'ring multitude 
May think, I reſt my character on thee, 
Acquitted by Alvarez, for the reſt 
*Tis equal all: if Zamor dies, Alzira 
Muſt go with him: I pity thee alone. 
Alv. Amazing ſcene of tenderneſs and horror ! 


That he ſhould be the murth'rer of my ſon, - 


Who was my kind deliverer! O Zamor, 

To thee I owe a life which I abhor ; 

It was a fatal gift, and bought too dear: 

I am a father, yet I am a man; 

Spite of a parent's.grief that cries aloud 

For vengeance on thee, gratitude pleads ſtrongly ; 


She 
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She will be heard: —and thou, who wert my daughter, 
Whom yet I call by that dear tender name; 

Think not I joy in the inhuman pleaſure 

Of fell revenge ; I loſe a friend, I loſe . 

A daughter, and a ſon: the counſel dooms thee 
To death, and bids a wretched father paſs 

The cruel ſentence ; I cou d not refuſe 

The dreadful taſk, and now am come, my children, 
To fave you both: it is in Zamor's pow'r. 

Zam. To ſave Alzira ? ſay, what's to be done? 
Av. Believe in him who now inſpires Alvarez; 
One word will change your fate: the law decrees, 
Whoe'er becomes a chriſtian meets forgiveneſs, 
The God of pardon will himſelf o'erſhade 

Thy ev'ry crime, and take thee to his mercy ; 
Spain will protect and love thee as a brother; 
Alzira ſhall be ſafe, ye both ſhall live; 

PI! anſwer for her life as for thy own; 

Zamor, to thee I ſpeak ;; of thee I ak 

Another life, I owe thee one already ; 

A father aſks thee only to be happy, 

To be a chriſtian, and ta ſave Alzira. 

Zam. What ſays my love? ſay, ſhou'd we purchaſe 
So dearly ? Shall T quit my gods for Guzman's, [life 
And be a traitor? tell me, thou ſage tyrant, 

When I was maſter of thy fate, wou'dit thou, 
Had Zamor ſued, have quitted thy own gods 
For mine ? 

Alv. I ſhou'd have done as now I do, 

Implor'd th' almighty being to enlighten | 
A heart like thine, and make thee a true chriſtian.. 
Zam. O cruel conteſt ! what am I to chooſe, 

Or life or death, Alzira, or my gods, 

Which muſt I leave ? Alzira, 'tis thy cauſe, 
Determine it; I think thou wou'@'lt not bring 
Diſhonour on thy Zamor. 

Alz. Hear me then : | 

Thou know'ſ that, to obey a father's will, 

I gave another what to thee alone 

I had devoted; [ embrac'd his faith, 

And worſhipp'd Montezuma's God ; perhaps 
* 
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It was the 3 youth, 

And thou wilt blame me for it; but methought 
The law of chriſtians was the law of truth, 
And therefore only did I make it mine 

But to renounce gods our heart adores ; 
That is no venial error, but a crime 

Of deepeſt die; it is to give up both, 

The God we worſhip, and the God we leave ; 
"Tis to be falſe to heaven, to the world, 

And to ourſelves: no, Zamor, if thou dy'ſt, 
Die worthy of Alzira; hear the voice 

Of conſcience ; act as ſhe alone directs thee. 


Zam. Thou haſt determin'd as I thought thou wou'd'ſt, 
Zhmor ſhall die with honour. 


Ale. Then ye ſcorn 
Our proffer'd mercy : hark.! thoſe mournful rie 


SCENE VII. 


ALVAREZ, GUZMAN, ZAMOR, Americans, 
Soldiers. 


Lam. O ſave Alzira ; let me periſh. 
AK. No: 

I will be join d to Guzman, and to thee. 
Ale. My fon is in the agonies of death; 

O Guzman; hear me. 


Zam. Look on Zamor, learn: 
Of him to die. 


Guz. Perhaps I may teach thee [To Zamor. 
Another leſſon: I have ow'd the world 
A good example long, and now I mean 
To pay the debt. : 
My ſoul is on the wing, [Turning to Alvarez. 
And ere ſhe takes her flight but waits to ſee 
And imitate Alvarez ; O my father, 
The maſk is off, death has at laſt unveiPd 
The hideous ſcene, and ſhew'd me to myſelf; 
New light breaks in on my aftoniſh'd ſoul : 
QT have been a proud ungrateful being, 
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And trampled on my fellow. creatures: heav'n 
Avenges earth: my litz can n&er atone 
For half the blood I've ſh-d : proſperity 
Had blinded Guzman, death's benignant hand 
Reſtores my fight; I thank the inſtrument 
Employ'd by heav'n to make me what Lam, 
A penitent: I yet am maſter here; 
And yet can pardon ; Zamor, I forgive thee, 
Live and be free; but O remember how 
A chriſtian ated, how a chriſtian dy'd. 
Thou, Montezuma, and ye hapleſs victims 
[To Montezuma, who kneel: to him. 
Of my ambition, ſay my clemency | 
Surpaſs' d my guilt, and let your ſov reigns know, 
That we were born your conquerors, 


Obſerve [To Zamor. 
The diff'rence, Zamor, twixt thy Gods and mine: 
Thine teach thee to revenge an injury, 
Mine to forgive and pity thee. 

Alv. My ſon, 
Thy virtue's equal to thy courage. 

A. Heav'n ! 
How wonderful a change ! amazing goodneſs ! 

Zam. Thou wilt oblige me to repent. 

Guz. Yes, Zamor, 
J will do more, thou ſhall admire and love me: 
Guzman too long hath made Alzira wretched, 
Pll make her kappy; with my dying hand 
2 her to thee, live and hate me not, 

eſtore your country's ruin'd walls, and bleſs 
My memory. 
Alvarez, be once more [To Alvarez. 
A father to them, let the light. of heav'n 
Shine forth upon them ; Zamor is thy ſon, 
Let him repair my loſs. . 

Zam. Amaz'd, confounded, 
And motionleſs I ſtand; can chriſtians boaſt 
Of ſuch exalted virtue ? twas inſpir'd 
By heav'n ; the chriſtian's law muſt be divine: 
Friendſhip, and faith, and conſtancy I knew 

Already; 
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Already; but this ſoars above them all: 
I muſt indeed admire and love thee, Guzman, 
[ Falls at his feet, 
Alz. My A _— to embrace thy knees : 
O I cov'd die for Guzman; will you then 
Forgive my weakneſs ? 
Guz. Yes: I pardon all, 
I cannot ſee thee weep and not forgive thee. 
Come near, my father, take my laſt farewel ! [ dies, 
Alv. 1 ſee the hand of God in all our woes, 
[To Montezuma, 
And humbly bend myſelf before that pow'r 
Who wound to heal, and ſtrikes but to forgive. 


EnD of the Firtaz Acr. 
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Li oir0s's ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS new Tragedy, which I lay before the pub- 


lic, will, I hope, prove acceptable to all that 
have a taſte for literary performances. 


Monſ. de Voltaire ſent the manuſcript ſome time ago 
to his Serene Highneſs the Elector Palatine. This 
Prince, renowned throughout Europe for talents which 
render the throne reſpectable, had a defire to ſee this 
piece, and cauſed it to be acted laſt year by his come- 
Lians at the Theatre of Scherzinger, on the thirtieth 

of September, and the ſeventh of October, whillt the 
Author endeavour'd to get it repreſented at his own 
houſe. The Author, with whom I have the honour 
to correſpond, and under whoſe direction I wrote for 
five years, ſent me a copy of this piece, together with 
the alterations which he made in it every day. A8 1 
aſſiſted at the ſeveral reprefentations of it at Scheuetain- 
gen, I informed him of its ſucceſs, and took the liberty 
to communicate to him a few obſervations which [ 
had made on it. In return he communicated to me 
lome obſervations of his own. 

This Tragedy has been acknowledged to have ſome- 
thing original in it. 'The pomp of its decorations 
excited admiration at the palace of his Serene High- 
nels, Several ſtriking and happy incidents rendered 
the conduct of the piece intereſting, and at once in- 
ipired pity and terror. Every thing contributed to 
make the cataſtrophe ſhocking. I can aflure the pub- 
lie, that the dagger never —— ſuch an effect upon 
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the ſtage as in the laſt Act of Olympia. The decorations 
were extremely magnificent: the ſtake in its proper 
place made the ſpectators ſhudder ; the flames were 
real. The altar upon which was Olympia, diſcovered the 
whole fight. The Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, placed at a 
diſtance from her, left the Princeſs at liberty to throw 
herſelf down , in a word, the piece was repreſented with 
a magnificence worthy of their Serene Electoral High- 
neſſes. Nothing was wanting but the preſence of him 
for whom my maſter has ſo great an eſteem, whoſe work 
I have cauſed to be printed, as a token of the profound 
reſpect I have for him. 


COLINI, Secretary and Hiſtoriographer to his 
Serene Highneſs the Elector Palatine. 


D R A- 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


MEN. 


CASSANDER, Son of Antipater, King of Ma- 
cedonia. 


Ax TICGON ES, King of Part of Aſia. 

The Hierophantes, or High Prieſt, who preſides 
at the Celebration of the great Myſteries. 

SOSTHENES, an Officer of Caſſander's. 

HERMAS, an Officer of Antigones. 


WOMEN. 


SrAT IRA, the Wife of Alexander, 


OLYMPIA, the Daughter of Alexander and 
Statira. 


Prieſts, Prieſteſſes, Soldiers, Populace. 
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SCENE I. 


The back part of the theatre repreſents a temple, the- 
doors of which are ſhut, and adorned with lofty pil- 
lars: the two wings form avaſt porch. Soſthenes is 
ſeen in the porch. The great door opens; Caſſan- 
der in great agitation approaches Soſthenes, and the 


CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, 
Caſ. HES E rites, oh! Softhenes, muſt quickly 


| end : 

Caſſander hopes to find propitious Gods; 
My days will foon more calmly glide away, 
And my wild agitation ſubſide. 
Already I feel eaſe 

8 /ç½ —— Near Epheſus 
The warlike chiefs who ſerv'd your royal fire, 
The oath accuſtom'd in my preſence ſwore. 
All Macedon acknowledges your ſway. 
Her two protectors Epheſus has choſen. 
The throne which with Antigones you ſhare, 
Will doubtleſs make your great deſigns ſucceed. 
| F 


3 A reign, 
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A reign, which with the worſhip of the Gods 
Begins, muſt doubtleſs be approv'd by men. 
Initiagion in the ſacred rites, | 

Will make your diadem beheld with awe. 


— in publie.— 
af. Yet it 1s too ſoon. 


When! poſleſs the crown, your faithful eyes 
Shall be the witneſſes of all my deeds. 

Stay in this porch, the Prieſteſſes to day 
Preſent Olympia to the powers divine : 

This day in ſecret ſhe muſt expiate 

Sins, which are even to herſelf unknown. 
This day a better life I ſhall begin. 

Oh! dear Olympia, may you never know 
The heinous crime that's hardly yet effac'd, 


To whom your birch you owe, what blood Tue ſhed. 
Sor Can then, my Lord, a girl in infancy, 
Stol'n 


on Euphrates banks, and by your fire 
Condemn'd to ſlavery, in your — breaſt 
Raiſe ſuch a conflict | 

Caf ————>——Solthenes, reſpet᷑t 


A flave to whom the world. ſhould bomage pay: 


The wrongs of fate I labour to repair. 
My father had his reaſons to conceal 


"The noble blood to which he ow'd her birth: 


What do I ſay ? Oh cruel memory! 
He ſet her down among the victims doom'd 


To bleed, that he might unmoleſted reign... . 


Alcho' in cruelty and carnaze bred 
I pity'd her, and turn'd my father's heart ; 


I, who the mother ſtabb'd, the daughter ſav'd, 


My frenzy and my crime ſhe never knew. 
Olympia, may thy error ever laſt, 

Tho? as a beneſactor thou doſt love 
Caſſander, quickly he would have thy hate, 


Wert thou to know what blood his hands have ſhed. 


Sof. I don't into thoſe ſecrets ſtrive to pry, 
Of your true intereſt I ſpeak alone. : 
Of all the ſeveral monarchs, who pretend 
To Alexander's throne, Antigones, 

And he alone, is to your caule a friend. 
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His friendſhip I have always held moſt dear. 

141 to him be Faithful 

Sof. He to you 
Equal fidelity and friendſhip owes ; 
But fince we've ſeen him enter firſt theſe walls, 
His heart by ſecret jealouſy ſeems fill'd, 
And from love he ſeems to be eſtrang'd. 

Caſ. What matters it ? O ever honour'd ſhades 
Of Alexander and Statira—Duit 
Of a fam'd hero, of a demi-god, 
By my remorſe you are enough reveng'd. 
Olympia, from their ſhades appeas'd obtain 
The peace, for which my heart fo long has figh'd ; 
Let your bright virtues all my fears diſpel, 
Be my defence and Heaven propitiate; 
But to this porch juſt open'd ere the day 
L ſee Antigones the King advance. 


SCENE I. 
CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, ANTIGONES, 
HERMAS. 


ANTIGONES. [To Hermas behind. 

I muſt this ſecret know, it im es me.. 
Even in his heart I'll read what he conceals. 
Depart, but be at hand 

Caſ. When ſcarce the ſun 
Darts his firſt rays, what cauſe can bring you here? 
Ant. Your intereſts, Caſſander, ſince the gods- 
By penitence you have propitious made, 
The earth between us we muſt ftrive to ſhare. 
No more war's horrors Epheſus diſmay : 
Your ſecret myſteries, which awe inſpire, 
Have baniſh'd diſcord and calamities. 
Monarchs contentions are a while compog'd, . 
But this repoſe is ſhort, and ſoon our climes 
4 flames and by the ſword will be laid waſte ;; 

e ſword's not ſheath'd, nor flames extinguiſh'd. yet. 
| Antipater's no more, your courage, cares, 
J. F 4 His 
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His undertaking doubtleſs will complete. 
The brave Antipater had never borne 
To ſee Selcucus and the Lagides, 
And treacherous Antiochus, inſult 
The tomb of Alexander, boldly ſeize 
His.conqueſts and his great ſuceeſſors brave. 
Caſ. Would to the gods, that Alexander could 
From heaven's height this dazing man behold ;- 
Wou'd he were ſtill alice 
Ant. Vour words ſurprize; 
Can you then Alexander's loſs regret ? 
What can to ſuch a ſtrange remorſe give riſe ! 
Of Alexander's death you're innocent, 
Caf. Alas I caus'd his death 
Ant. kee juſtly fell. LN 
That victim loudly all the Grecians claim'd. 
Long was the world of his ambition tir'd. 8 
The poiſon that he drank from Athens came, 
Perdiccas caſt it in the ſparkling bowl; f 
The bowl your father put into your hand, 
But never intimated the deſign. 
You then was young, you at the banquet ſerv'd, 
The banquet where the haughty tyrant dy'd. 
Caf. The impious parricide excuſe no more, 
Ant. Can you then abjectly thus deify 
The murderer of Clitus, whoſe fell rage 
Deftroy'd Parmenio, and who madly vain, 
Diſhonouring his mother, durſt afpire 
To be a god, and adoration elaimid! 
"Tis he deſerves the name of parricide ; 
And when at Babylon we cut him off, 
When fate o'ertook him in the poiſon'd bowl 
We mortals and the gods at once reveng'd. 
Caſ. Altho' he had his faults, you till muſt own- 
He was a hero and our lawful King. 
Ant. A hero |! —— | 
Ca. —— Doubtleſs he deſerves the name. 
Ant. It was our valour, *twas our arms, our blood, 
To which the ungrateful wretch his conqueſts ow'd. 
Caf. Ye tutelary gods ! | 
Who cou'd be more ungrateful than our fires ? * 
* 
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All to that rank exalted ſtrove to riſe. | 
nut wherefore were his wife and children lain ? 
Who can relate the horrors of the day ? * 

Ant. This late repentance fills me with ſurprize. 
Jealous and quite ſufpictons of his friends 
He was become a Perſian, had eſpous' d 
The daughter of Darius; we were ſlaves. 
Do you then wiſh that, furious for revenge, 
Statira had his ſubjects rous'd to arms, 
And to his ſhade had ſacrific'd us all? 
She arm'd them all, Antipater himſelf 
That day with difficulty ſcap'd her rage. 
A father's life you fay\d———. 

Caf. "Tis true, but ſtill 
This hand the wife of Alexander ſlew. 

Ant. It is the fate of combats, our ſucceſs 
Should not be follow'd by regret and tears. 

Caf. After the fatal ſtroke I wept, I own, 
And ſtain'd with that auguſt but hapleſs blood, 
Aſtoniſh'd at myſelf and mad with grief, 
For what my father forc'd me to commit, 
long have groan'd in ſecret 

Ant. hut declare 
Wherefore to-day you feel theſe pangs of grief, 
A friend ſhould to a friend his heart diſcloſe, 
You ftill diſſemble—— 

Caſ. Friend, What can I ſay? 
Depend upon it there's a time, the heart 
To virtue's paths by inſtinct's force returns; 
And when the memory of former guilt 
With terror harrows up the frighted foul. 

Ant. Of murders expiated think no more; 
But let us to aur intereſts till attend. 
If your ſoul muſt be rufl'd by remorſe, 
Repent that you've abandon'd Aſia's. plains 
To infolent Antiochus's ſway 
May my brave: warriors and your valiant Greeks © ; 
Again with terror ſhake Euphrates ſhores : 
Ot. all theſe upſtart Kings elate with pride 
Nat one is worthy of the name, not one 
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| Like us has ſerv'd Darius uerox. 
Our chiefs are all cut off. — | 

Caf. Perhaps the Gods 7 
Have facrific'd them to their monarch's ſhade. 

Ant. We who ſtill live ſhould labour to reſtore 
The few, who have ſurviv'd the general wreck. 
The victor dying, to the worthieſt left 
His hoſt ; who ſaves it is the man he meant. 

My fortune and your own at once ſecure, 

The ſtrongeſt all men muſt the worthieſt own. 
The fallen powers of Greece let's raiſe again: 
Let diſcord from our councils be remov'd, 
Left to theſe tyrants we ſhould fall a prey ; 
They were not born to vie with men like us. 
Say will you ſecond me. — 

Caſ. II, friend, I ſwear 

Pm ready to aſſert our common cauſe. 
Unworthy hands have Aſia's ſceptre ſeiz'd, 
Nile and th' Enphrates both are tyranniz'd ; 

PIt fight for you, for Greece and for myſelf. 

Ant. Int'reſt your promiſe dictates; both I truſs, 

But much more in your friendſhip I confide, 
That ſecret tye by which we both are bound. 
But of your friendſhip I require a proof; 

Do not refuſe it. 

Caf. By your doubt Pm wrong'd. 
If what you aſk is in my pow'r, your will 
I as a ſacred order ſhall obey. 

Ant. Perhaps you will confider with ſurprize 
The trifle, which in friendſhip's name I afk; 

Tia but a ſlave 

Caf. —— All mine you may command, 
They're proftrate at your feet, chuſe which you will. 

4. A foreign damſel ſuffer me to aſk, 
In Babylon made captive by your fire, 

She's yours by lot, I claim her as the prize 

Of labours, which for you Pve undergone. 
Your father hardly us'd her, I am told, 

But in my court ſhe'll meet with due reſpect. 
Her name's Olympia.— 


C. Olympia! 
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Ant That's the fair one's name. ; 


Caſ. How unexpectedly he wounds my heart 
Muſt I refign Olympia ? 

Ant. Hear me, friend, 
I hope I ſhall Caſſander = of find ; 
In trifles a refuſal may offend, 
And ſure you do not mean to injure me. 

Caf. No, you ſhall ſoon the youthful flave behold ; 
You ſhall yourſelf decide if *twould be fit 
That I ſhould give her up at your requeſt : 
To this ſhrine none profane can find acceſs. 
Under th' inſpection of the pow'rs divine, 
Olympia midſt the prieſteſſes remains. 
The gates will open at the proper time 
Within this porch, to which acceſs is free; 
My coming wait, and all complaint ſuſpend. . 
New myſteries may ſtrike you with ſurprize; 
You quickly may determine, whether kings 
Can to Olympia now have any claim, 

He enters the temple again, and Soſthenes goes aut. 


SCENE. II. 


ANTIGONES and HERMAS' in the porch. 


Her. My Lord, you move. my wonder, whilſt alarms 
Diſturb all Aſia, and a hundred kings 
For power ſupreme in fields of blood contend ;-. 
When fortane Alexander's wide domains 
Prepares amongſt the valiant to divide, 
Whilſt greatly you to ſovereign ſway lay claim, 
Can a ſlave be the object of your wiſh ? | 

Ant. Your wonder's juſt ; but reaſons, which to none 
I dare diſcloſe, to this purſuit excite. 
Perhaps this ſlave may of importance prove. 
To Afia's kings; to all men who aſpire ; 
To him who in his boſom bears a heart, 
Which nobly aims at Alexander's throne. 
Strangeſt conjectures long my ſoul has fram'd 
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Upon the ſlave's adventures, and her name. 

I ſought for information ; oft my eyes 

Have gaz'd upon her from theſe ramparts height. 
he time and place to which ſhe owes her birth, 

The great reſpect which even a maſter ſhews her, 

Caſſander's ſorrow and obſcure diſcourſe, 

With freſh ſuſpicions have my ſoul inſpir'd ; 

The myſtery dark, I think, I can ſee thro. 

Her. He loves her, Iam told; and, with the care 
Of a kind father, educates her youth. 

Ant. We'll know the truth, but fee the temple opens, 
And ſhews the ſacred altar deck'd with flowers. 
The priĩeſteſſes are rang d on either fide ; 

The high-prieſt fits within the ſacred ſhrine, 
Caſſander and Olympia now advance. 


SCENE Vl. 


The three doors of the temple are opened. The inſide 
of the temple is diſcovered. The prieſts advance 
{l»wly on one fide, and the prieſteſſes on the other. 
They are all clothed in white raiment, with blue gir- 
dles, the ends of which touch the ground. Caſſander 
and Olympia lay their hands upon the altar. Anti- 
gones and Hermas ſtand in the porch. 


Caf. Oh God of kings and gods, eternal mind, 
Wha in theſe ſacred myſteries ſtandꝰſt reveal'd ; 
Who doſt the wicked puniſh, and the juſt 
Support, with whom remorſe atones for crimes : 
Great God, confirm the vows which here I make. 
Olympia, heavenly fair ! thoſe vows receive; 
To you my throne, my lite I dedicate. 

A love as pure, as hu ly as the fire | 
Of Veſts, which ne'er dies, I promiſe here. 
To heaven devoted, prieſte ſſes auguſt, 
Receive the vows and promiſes I make, 
Bcar them in clouds of incenſe to the threne 
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Of liſtening gods, and may they ſtill avert 


The puniſhment that's due to crimes like mine. 

Oly. Protect, O Gods ! in whom I put my truſt, 
The maſter, who ſupply'd a father's care :. 
Let my kind lover and my huſband ſtill 
Be dear to you, and worthy of your care. 
My heart is to you known, his rank, his crown, 
Are the leaſt gifts which on me he beſtows : 
'Tis yours to anſwer for my ardent flame, 
Who here bear, witneſs to it's purity. 
May I from him to pleaſe you learn, and may 
Your juſtice doom me to th” infernal ſhades, 
If faithleſs to your laws I &er forget 
My former ſtate, and what I owe to him. 

Caſ. Let's to the ſhrine return, where bliſs invites. 
The ſolemn pomp, you Prieſteſſes, 7 
The pomp from which my happineſs I date; 
Sanctify both my B and my life. 
Tve at the temple ſeen the Gods, in her 
I ſee them; may they hate me, if I am falſe. 
Antigones, you hear what I have faid, 
Sufficient anſwer have I now return'd ? 
Acknowledge now, that you ſhould ceaſe to claim 
Cafſander's ſtave ; know even my throne itſelf, 
And all my grandeur, are below her worth. 
Whatever friendſhip may unite our hearts, 
Yau cannot ſuch a ſacrifice expect. 


[They enter the temple again, and the doors are put. 
SCENE YV. 


ANTIGONES, HERMAS, 


Ant. I doubt no more, I have diſcover'd all. 
He brav'd me, but his ruin is at hand. 
He's ardent and impetucus, and prone 
Sometimes to ſerve the Gods, ſometimes offend ; 
The world has many characters like his, 


Made 
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Made up of paſſion and religious zeal. 
With headlong paſſion tenderneſs they mix, 
They oft repent, and all · things undertake. 
He lays he weds a flave, ah ! never think, 
That love could make him ſo debaſe himſelf. 
That ſlave is of a race himſelf reſpects. 
His ſecret machinations I ſurmiſe. 
He thinks, in virtue of Olympia's rights, 
He one day may become ſupreme of Ling. 
Had love alone been maſter of his breaſt, 
He had not from me kept it thus conceal'd, 
His friendſhip weak you'll quickly ſee give place 
To rancour and inveterate enmity. 

Her. Perhaps, to his infatuated heart. 
Deſigns too deep for lovers you aſcribe ; 
Our actions oft, even in our great concerns, 
Are but effects which from our paſſions ſpring. 
Their power 1 we in vain diſguiſe, 
The weak is oft a-politician deem'd ; 
Caſſander's not the firſt King, who has ſtoop'd 
To love a flave, and raiſe her to his bed. 
Heroes have often, by their flames ſubdu'd, 
Yielded to women, whilſt they monarchs brav'd. 

Ant. What you have ſaid, is juſt, you reaſon right, 
But all I ſee, ſuſpicion has confirm'd. 
Shall I avow the truth? Olympia's charms 
Have jealouſy excited in my ſoul: 
My ſecret ſentiments too plain you ſee. 
Perhaps love mingles with theſe great concerns. 
More than I thought, their marriage grieves my foul. 
Caſſander's not the only man that's weak. 

Her. But he rely'd upon you. Can then kings 
Never be to the laws of friendſhip true ? 
Nor your alliance, nor your fellowſhip 
In arms, the dangers which you both have ſhar'd, 
Nor oaths redoubPd, nor united cares, 
Can ſave you from the woes that diſcord brings. 
Is then true friendſhip banifh'd from the earth? 

Ant. 1 know to friendſhip Greece has temples rais d, 
To int reſt none, tho? intreſt's there ador d. 
At once wich love and with ambition blind, 
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Caſſander. 
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Caſlander hides from me Olympia's birth. 
Caſſander views me with a jealous eye: 
He's in the _—_ perhaps this very day 
The object of his wiſhes will be mine. 
[The initiated, the prieſts and the priefieſſes paſs, over the 
age in proceſſion, with garlands of flowers in their 
hands 


ands. 
Her. He has receiv'd her hand, the ſacred ſhrine 
Already ſees their nuptial pomp prepar'd ; 
TY' initiated, follow'd by the prieſts, 
With garlands in their hands, attend in crowds. 
Over the rites lave's ſacred pow'r preſides. 
Ant. His conqueſt may be raviſh'd from him ſoon. 
I ſhall on your fidelity rely. 
Gods, laws, and people, will for me declare. 
Let us a moment fly theſe odious pomps, 
And take the meaſures my deſigns require; 
Let us pollute this ſanctuary o'er, 
Not with the blood of bulls, but human gore. 


2999291 
ACT Ik SCENE I 


The three doors of the temple are opened. Though this 


ſcene, and many others, are ſuppoſed to paſs in the 
innermoſt part of the temple, as theatres are not built 
in a manner favourable to the voice, the performers 
are obliged to advance forwards towards the porch : 
but the three doors of the temple are open, to ſhew 
that they are ſuppoſed to be in the temple. 


The Ilierophantes, the Prieſts and the Prieſteſſes, 
The HIEROPHANT ES. 


"HAT, in theſe ſacred days, this ſhrine auguſt, 
When God conſoles the juſt, and ſins forgives, 
$ 
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Shall one of all the prieſteſſes preſume 

To interrupt the rites, and diſobey ? 

Mult Arzane from duty be exempt? ' | 

One of the PRIESTESSES.. 
Arzane, bent on filence in retreat, 

Bathes with her tears the ſtatues of the gods; 

She hides herſelf, my lord, from every eye: 

A prey to grief, and weaken'd by her woes, 

And wiſhes death may end her miſery. | 
The Hier. Her woes we pity, but ſhe muſt obey; . 

Let her a moment at the rites attend. 

Since ſhe has lain conceal'd in her retreat, 

Firſt on this day her preſence is requir'd. 

* Bid her approach, the ſacred will of heavn 

Calls to the altar, and won't brook delay. 

Adorn'd by her with wreaths of gayeſt flow'rs, 

Olympia muſt before the Gods be led. 

Initiated in our ſacred rites, | 

Caſſander muſt be purify d by her; 

Our myſteries ſoon muſt be complete, and all 

The orders of the gods mult be obey'd; 

They never vary, are for ever fix d, | 

Not like the changeful laws of human kind. 


SCENE I. 


The HIEROPHANTES, the Prieſt and Prieſteſſes, 
h STATIRA.. EINE 


The HIEROPHANTES, to Setira, 


You moſt not duty's ſacred call neglet, 
Nor your moſt holy miniſtry decline. 
Since in this bleft aſylum rk you made. 
The vow, which never more can be recalP'd ; 
Upon this day firſt by the gods you're choſen _ 
Their laws to Aſia's victors to declare, 
Be worthy of the God you repreſent. . 

* STATIRA, 


+ The inferior prieſteſs goes in queſt of Arzane, 


- 
- 
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STATIRA, covered with a veil, which does not conceal her 


features. 
Oh heavens, why after fifteen years that here, 
Within deep ſolitudes and filent walls, 
Remote from mankind fate has bury'd me; 
Why do you force me from obſcurity ? 
Why do you bring me to the light and woe? 
[To the Hierophantes. ] 
My Lord, when to this temple I repair'd, 
"Twas but to weep, and die in ſecret here. 
You know that was my purpoſe, 
The Hier. —Other laws. 
The will of heaven preſcribes you on this day, 
And fince at nuptials now. you firſt preſide, 
Your name, your. rank no longer muſt be hid. 
You muſt declare them. 
Stat. —Sir, what matter theſe ? 
The blood of beggars and the blood of kings, 
Are they not equal in the fight of heaven ? 
By heaven we're better known than by ourſelves, 
Great names might formerly have dazzled me; 
They're all forgotten in the filent tomb, 
Let them be ever blotted from my mind. 
The Hier. Vain glory and ambition we renounce, 
In this point we're agreed; but ſtill the gods 
Exact a full confeſſion of the truth. 
Say all, you ſhudder | 
Stat. —80 you will yourſelf. 
You, who on heaven's high majeſty attend, | 
[To the Prieſts and Prieſtafſes. 
Who ſhare my fate, whoſe lives are paſt in prayer, 
Religiouſly my ſecret ever keep. a 
The Hier. We ſwear it ſolemnly. 
Stat. —Ere I proceed 
day is Caſſander, that blood-thirſty man 
Admitted to. your ſacred myſteries. ＋ 
The Hier. Madam, he is | ( 
Stat. —Are then his crimes aton'd ? 
The Hier. Of mercy every mortal ſtands in need. 
if innocence alone could heaven approach, 


Who in this temple would the gods adore ? 
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All human virtue from 2 tance ſprings. 
Such is th eternal order of the 

Mortals are guilty, but heaven pardons all. 

Stat. If you then knew the barbarous, horrid deeds, 
Which make him ſue for grace, and vengeance dread, 
If you then knew that by him his maſter fell, 

A maſter dear to heaven, and if you knew 
What blood he ſhed within theſe flaming walls, 
When, even in dying Alexander's eyes, 
He gor'd the boſom of his weeping queen, 
And threw her dying on her huſband's corpſe, 
You'll ſtill be more ſurpriz d when Pve reveal'd 
Secrets, as yet unknown to human kind. 
That wife, who onee on glory's ſummit ſat, 
Whoſe memory bleeding Perfia honours ſtill,, 
Darius daughter, Alexander's wife, 
She's here before you, aſk her nothing more. 

[The Priefli and Priefteſſes lift up their hands and 
bend their bodies. 
The Hier. What have I heard ] you gods, whom crimes 


How do you ſtrike your images on earth ! [offend, 


Statira in this temple ] give me leave 
Reſpect profoundeſt— 
Stat. —Rifſe, thou reverend prict ;: 

No longer am I miſtreſs of the world, 

Only reſpect the anguiſk.of my mind, 

In me of human greatneſs ſee the fate : 
What my fire found the moment of his death, 
found in Babylon when drench'd in blood. 
Darius, king of kings, of throne depriv'd, 

A fugitive in deſerts, quite forlorn, 

By his own treacherous followers was ſlain, 
A ſtranger, wretched out - caſt of the earth, 
Conſol'd his miſery in his dying hour, 
See you that woman, to my court a ſtranger. 


Shewing the inferior Priefte/-. 


Her hand, her hand alone preſerv'd my life. 
"Twas ſhe that brought me from the ſlaughter d heap, 
Where my baſe friends had left me to expire; 

She is of Epheſus ; my ſteps ſhe led 

To this aſylum, on my realm's confines, 


I ſaw 
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ſaw my ſpoils by numerous plunderers torn, 
The held Fanta with dying and the dead, 
All Alexander's ſoldiers rais'd to kings, 
And public robberies call'd great exploits. 
The world I hated and its various woes; 
[ left it, and liv'd here interr d alive. 
I own I mourna daughter much belov'd, 
Torn from me whilſt I welter d in my gore, 
This ſtranger here is all my family. 
My huſband, daughter, and Darius loſt, 
Heaven's my refource alone 
The Hier. —Be heaven your prop. 
From the throne which you loſt to heaven you riſe, 
God's temple is your court, be happy there. 
Your grandeur tho auguſt was dangerous, 
The throne was terrible; forget it quite, 
And look upon it with a pitying eye. 
Stat. This temple, Sir, ſometimes has calm'd my 
griefs. Z 
But you may well conceive how much Pm ſhock'd 
At — by Caſſander the ſame gods 
Implor'd, whom I've invok'd againſt his head. 

The Hier. This, I acknowledge, needs muſt give you 
But our laws ſpeak to you and muſt be heard, [ pain: 
You have embrac'd it. 
Stat. —Could 1 ever think 
It would ſo horrid an. injunction lay? 

The torch of my ſad days grows pale and dim, 
And theſe laſt moments which high heaven beſtows 
What purpoſe ſerve they? 

The Hier. ——You'll perhaps forgive, 

You have yourſelf trac'd out your great career, 
Proceed in it, and never look behind. 

Shades, when unbound from cumbrous, fleſhly chaine, 
Taſte laſting reſt, and are from paſſion free. 

A new day gives them light, a cloudleſs day; 

They live for heav'n, their lot is like to ours. 

Soon on our hearts a bleſt retreat beſtows 

Oblivion of our enemies and griefs. 

Stat. Im prieſteſs now, tis true, tho' once a queen. 
My duty's harſh, oh ! with wy weakneſs bear. | 
What muſt I do? The 
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The Hier. — Olympia on her knees 
Will ſoon appear before you, then 'tis yours 
To bleſs the marriage of th illuſtrious pair. 

Stat. Pl reconcile her to a life of woe, 
That is the lot of mortals.—— 

The Hier. The incenſe, 
The water for ablution and the gifts, 
Offer d up to the gods, your royal hands 
Shall ho and at their 1 ſhrine preſent. 

Stat. For whom ſhould 1 preſent — wretch, muſt 
My life be fill'd with horror to it's cloſe? then 
In my retreat I thought to ſcape from woe, 

Oh fruitleſs hope, woe every where abounds : 
Let me obey the law which I have made. 


The Hier. Fazewel, I both lament you and admire, 
Behold ſhe comes. [ Exit. 


S C ENE II. 
STATIRA and OLYMPIA. - [The age ſhakes. 


Stat. Dark and aweful cells, 
_ You ſhake, a horrid murmur ſtrikes my ear: 
The temple quakes, muſt nature then be moy'd 
When ſhe appears, muſt all my ſenſes fail, 
And the ſame trouble and confufion. feel ? 
Oly. Ah madam! [ terrified. 
Stat. Young, tender victim, to the nuptial law, 
roach, theſe frightfuł omens crimes denote, 
— 7 charms as yours tor virtue's {elf ſeem made. 
Oly. My ſinking courage, oh juſt Gods, — 
Oh you, the confident of their decrees, 
Deign to direct my innocence and youth. 
I claim your care, my terror diſſipate. 


Stat. Alas, mine yours exceeds, embrace me, daughter 


Do you then know your-huſband's hiſtory, -. 

Or do you know your country or your birth ? 
Oly. Of humble birth, I never did expect 

My preſent rank, to which I have no ri ght. 

Caffander, madam s, King, he deigi d in Greece 
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To educate me at his father's court. 
Since I've been. near his perſon, I have ſeen 
In him the greateſt of all human kind. 
The huſband's dear, the maſter is rever'd, 
Thus have I all my ſentiments made known. 
Stat. How — a youthful heart's deceiv d ? 
How much I love your candid innocence ? 
Caſſander then has taken charge of you. 
Do you not from ſome King derive your birth ? 
aſt Oly. Can none love virtue or obey its laws, 
en But ſuch as from a kingly race deſcend ? 
Stat. I think not fo, guilt dwells too near the throne. 
Oly. I was a Rave, no mor 
Kat. —— Pm much ſurpriz d. 
Upon your front auguſt, and in uw eyes, 
In every noble feature of your face 
We read the virtues of a royal mind. 
Could you be then a ſlave ? 
O05. —Antipater 
Seiz'd on my infancy by chance of war. 
All to his ſon Lowe. — | 
Stat. Vour firſt days thus | 
Have felt misfortunes, which at length have cea d; 
My woes have been as laſting as my liſe. 
Say where, and when, you were by fate involv'd 
In ills which brought you to captivity. 
Ol. Tm told a King, the world's victorious lord, 
Was ſlain, and rivals for his empire ſtrove ; 
That, whilſt it was by fiercecontentions torn, 
In Babylon Caflander ſav'd my life, 
When it was threaten'd by the murd'rous blade. 
Stat. In days, made ſad by Alexander's death, 
Were you then captive of Antipater, 
And did you by Caſſander's favours live ? 
Oy. I never could learn more, misfortunes paſt 
Felicity has baniſh'd from my thought. 
Stat. Captive at Babylon ! eternal powers, 
Do you then make of mortals woes your ſport? * 
The time, the place, her age, have in my foul 
At once rous d joy, grief, tenderneſs, and dread. 
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Am I not then deceiv'd ? Upon her face 
My valiant huſband's image is impreſ#d.—— 
Oh. What ſay you ? 
Stat. —Heavens ! ſuch looks the hero caſt, 
When mild and from the bloody field retir'd ! 
He rais'd my family which ſcarce had *ſcap'd 
Th' inſatiate fury of the murderous blade 
When he rais d all my fallen family 
To their firſt rank, and when his hand touch'd mine 
IMlufion dear ! enchanting hope! but vain. 
Can it be poſſible ! Liſt, princeſs, liſt, 
Pity the agitation of my ſoul ! 
Have you no memory of a mother left ! 
Oh. Thoſe, who have had it in their pow'r to tell, 
Of the tranſactions of my infancy, 
Inform'd me, that I, in thoſe days of ſlaughter, 
Was even, when in my cradle, made a ſlave. 
A mother's fondneſs ne er to me was known. 
I know not who I am, from whom Pm ſprang, 
Alas, you ſigh, you weep; my. trickling tears 
I mix with yours, and in them I find charms. . 
With faint embrace your languid arms claſp me; 
oy organs fail ; you ftrive to ſpeak, in vain. 
to me. 
8 My uttrance fails, I fink, Pm overwhelm'd ; 
The trouble which I feel will end my days. 
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SCENE IV. 


STATIRA, OLYMPIA, the HIEROPHANTES. 


The Hier. Prieſteſs of heav'n, and queen of human 
Say what new change has happen'd in your fate ? [race, 
What muſt we do? What art thou now tohear ? 

Stat. Misfortunes, but Tm now Ps for all. 

The Hier. The greateſt good is ever daſh'd with grief; 
No bliſs is pure. Antigones's rage, : 
The troops, the citizens, that riſe 1n arms, 
The general voice, by ardent zeal inſpir d, 
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All theſe things prove the object you behold, 
Like you long bury'd in obſcurity. 
The object which your hands ſhould to Caſſander 
This day have given, Olympia— 
Stat. —— What means this ! 
The Hier. Is daughter of the late victorious king. 
Stat. My torn heart has told me this before. 
[running to embrace Olympia. 
My child ! daughter ! dear, but fatal names; 
Do I then preſs you in acloſe embrace, 
When = marriage thus you wound my ſoul. 
Oh. then to be my mother make you grieve ? 
Stat. No, I thank Heav'n, whoſe anger long I felt, 
Nature pleads loudly, joy pours on my ſoul ; 
But Heav'n deprives me of the promis d bliſs, 
You are to wed Caſſander,— 
Oh. If from you 
Olympia is deſcended, if the love 
A parent bears a child inſpires your heart, 
Caſſander ſurely never could offend. 
The Hier. You are deſcended from her, doubt it not; 
Caſſander owns and will atteſt the truth. 
With him united, may you both find means 
To make two hoſtile races live in peace. 
Oly. Is he your foe then, am I fo accurs'd ? 
Stat. The villain poiſon'd your victorious fire ; 
He plung'd his dagger in your mother's breaſt, 
Even in her breaſt whoſe hapleſs womb firſt bore you; 
He plung'd the ſteel which oft had princes pier d: 
Even to this temple he purſues my — ; 
The Gods he braves, pretending to appeaſe : 


28. He tears you from your weeping mother's arms. 
ind can you aſk me why I hate this man? 
** OH. Does then the conqueror's family ſurvive ? 
race, ve you his widow ; is he then my fire ? 
we I my mother's aſſaſſin eſpous d? 
Am I become an object of your wrath ? 
rief; id is this marriage then a horrid crime? 


The Hier. Hope in the God 
Oh. Ah, if their ruthleſs hate 
0 my ſouls wiſhes can no hopes afford; 
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Opening my eyes a pit they op'd before me. 
Knowing myſelf too well I bw my fate. 
great misfortune is to know my birth, 
efore the altar where you join'd our hands 
I ſhould have fallen, and at your feet expir'd. 
STATIRA, OLYMPIA, the HIEROPHANTES, and 
a PRIEST. 
The. Prieſt. The temple's threaten'd, all our myſtericy 
Quickly 1 be prophan'd by impious hands; 
The two — ing Kings diſpute the right 
There to command where Gods alone ſhould ſway, 
Groans heard within theſe vaults foreboded this, 
In fign of this the ground ſhook under us. 
The Gods denounce ſome change to mortal man, 
The earth offends them; they muſt be appeas d. 
The furious people, whom fell diſcord fires, | 
Run headlong to this temple's ſacred porch, 
Two rival factions Epheſus divide. 
Like other nations we ſhould be at ftrife ; 
Morals, peace, ſanctity, ſhall all give way; 
Kings ſhall prevail and we ſhall have a Lord. 
The Hier. Ah may they bear from Epheſus their crimes, 
And leave one place of refuge to the earth : 
Oh royal mother, ſprung from royal race, 
Olympia, ſhall I ſay Caſſander's wife? 
Before theſe altars you'll protection find. 
To daring Kings I ſhall preſent myſelf. 
I know how much reſpect is due to crowns, 
But more by far is due to Heaven that gives them. 
Let them keep fair with Heaven if they would reign : 
We have not arms or ſoldiers, it is true, 
Our power we only from our laws derive. 
God's my ſupport, his temple's my defence, 
Should tyranny once dare to make approach, 
My bloody corſe a while ſhall bar its way. 
[The Hireophantes goes out with the inferior Pri. 
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SCENE Vl. 


STATIRA, OLYMPIA. 


Stat. Oh fate ! oh God of altars and of thrones ! 
Oppoſe Caſſander, ſhield Antigones. 
[ muſt, my daughter, in my cloſe of life, 
Aid only from my enemies expect, 
And look for vengeance in my miſery 
From the uſurpers of your father's throne ; - 
From my own ſubjects, who with jealous rage 
Contend for ſtates of which I was poſſeſs d 
They're now my maſters ; ogce they were my ſlaves. 
Oh noble race, of Cyrus the renown'd, 
How from thy antient glory art thou fallen 
So vain is greatneſs, thou art known no more. 

Oh. Mother, I follow you: in this fad day 
Render me worthy of your glorious name; 
To do my duty's all I hope for now. 1 

Stat. Sprung from a King, who over Kings has reign'd, 
Do that and equal glory thou haſt gain'd. 
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ACT IL ern 


(The Temple is ſhut.) 
CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, within the Porch. 


Caf. HE truth prevails, no more can 1 ſup rels 
The fatal ſecret by my fire conceal {1 ; 
Fore'd to the public voice at length to yield 
170 To a King's daughter I have juſtice done; 
Should I then longer injure royal blood 
By cruel filence keeping it conceal'd ? 
Already Pve incurr'd enough of guilt. 
Soft. A jealous rival of Olympia's name 
NI Avails himſelf intent upon your ruin; 
Vor. XXIV. G The 
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The people he excites, the town's alarm'd, 
Antigones religious zeal contemns, 
And yet has blown its fire to tenfold rage. 
"Tis thought a ſhocking crime in you to wed 
The daughter, you who had the mother lain. 
Caf. Ye Gods the keen reproaches of my heart 
Torture me more than all the Epheſians ſay. 
The hearts of all the citizens I've calm'd, 
Vet ſtill my own is by the furies torn 
Victim of hows and of my cruelty. 
I would have had her all chings owe to me, 
Not know a fate replete with horrors dire. 
Her fire's dominions to her I reſtor'd, 
Tranſmitted from Antipater to me. 
Bleſt in the favours on my love conferr'd, 
- Iwas to calm tranquillity reſtor'd, 
I had repair'd all wrongs and juſtice done, 
My heart indeed was conſcious of no crime ; 
I kill'd Statira by the chance of war, 
Even whilſt I trove to ſave a father's life, 
"Twas in the heat of laughter and of rage, 
When duty to exceſs my valour drove; 
"Twas in the blindneſs which a ſable cloud 
Of horror ſhed upon my darken'd eyes ; 
I hudder'd to think on it, ere I felt 
The fatal paſſion which enſlav'd my foul, 
I thought myſelf acquitted in the fight 
Of God and of the world, not in my own, 
Nor in Olympia's, that's what racks my foul ; 
Deſpair lies that way: ſhe muſt either chuſe 
To foal my pardon or to pierce my heart, 
'This heart, that burns with love's conſuming fire. 
Soft. Tis ſaid, Olympia to this temple brought 
Can here retract the faith which ſhe has ſworn. 
Caf. I know it, Soſthenes; and if this law 
Should be abus'd by her my foul adores, 
Woe to my rival and the temple too ; 
Tho' I am here a model of true zeal, 
The temple I'd a ſcene of vengeance make. 
Bat let me baniſh far this terror vain ; 


I am b<lov'd, her heart was ever mine; 
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The God of love ſhall undertake my cauſe : 
To her upon the wings of love I fly. 


SCENE IL 


CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, the HIEROPHAN 
TES, coming out of the Temple. 


Caſ. Interpreter of Heaven, and miniſter 
Of clemency, I in this ſolemn da 
Have from your temple baniſh'd war's alarms : 

[ have not fought againſt Antigones. 

Days to peace conſecrated I rever d; 

That peace to my diſtracted ſoul reſtore. 

My rites are numerous, I'll defend then all ; 
Let us conclude this marriage. But firſt ſay, 
What does the daughter of the conqueror ? 

The Hier. My Lord, Olympia duties now fulfils, 
Duties moſt ſacred, to her heart moſt dear. 

Ca/. Mine ſhares them, Where's the prieſteſs, whoſe 

kind band 
|; to preſent the bride and bleſ; our loves. 

The Hier. Shell bring her quickly, may ſuch glorious 
Not end in the deſtruction of you both. [ties 

Caf. Alas! upon this very day the woes 
Tong groan'd under, ſeem to have an end. 

For the firſt time a moment of repoſe 
Seem'd to becalm the troubles of my ſoul. 

The Hier. Perhaps Olympia's woe ſurpaſſes yours, 

Caſ. What do you ſay? can ſhe have ought to fear ? 

The Hier. Too ſoon you'll know it— [going. 

Ca/. Stay, explain yourſelf, 

you eſpouſe Antigones's cauſe ? 

The Hier. Forbid it, Heaven, that I ſhould paſs the 
Which tomy zeal my duty has preſcrib'd. bounds 
The din of factions, the intrigues of courts, 

The paſſions that diſtract the — ſoul 
ve never troubled our obſcure retreats ; 
We lift pure hands unto the God we ſerve. 
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Conteſts of Kings, too much to diſcord prone, 
We learn but with intention to-compoſe ; 
And of their greatneſs we ſhould never hear, 
Did they not often need our friendly prayers. 
I go, my Lord, to invoke the immortal Gods 
For you, Olympia, and for many more. 
Caſ. Olympia 
The Hier. This moment to the temple ſhe returns. 
Try if ſhe ſtill will own you for her Lord. 
I leave you. [He goes out, and the temple opcn;. 


SCENE IL 
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CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, STATIRA, 
OLYMPIA. 


Caſ. By heaven ſhe trembles, and I quake all o'er. 
You caſt upon the ground your ſtreaming eyes ! 
You turn afide that face where nature's hand 
With the moſt ſtrong expreſſion trac'd at once 
The nobleſt and the kind of ſouls ! 

Ohm. Ah cruel man! ah madam! 
[Throwing herſelf into her Mother's arms. 
Caf. Speak, explain 

This agitation. herefore do you fly me ? 
Whoſe arms do you run into? What means this? 
Why muſt my anxious ſoul be thus alarm'd ? 
Who is't attends and bathes you with her tears? 
Stat. Haſt thou forgot me? 
[Unveiling and turning towards Caſſander. 
Ca —— At that voice, thoſe — & 
My blood runs cold, where am I? What means this ? 
Stat. That thou'rt a villain 
Caſ. Is Statira here? 
Stat Behold, thou wretch, the widow of thy Lord, 
Oly mpia's mother. | 
Caf Oh, you bolts of Jove, 
Againſt my guilty head point all your rage. 
Stat. ſhould have ſooner for deſtruction pray d, 
Eternal cnemy of me and mine, 1 
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If 'twas the will of Heaven, that both my throne 
And huſband to thy rage ſhould owe their fall, 
If amidſt carnage, in that day of crimes 
Thy cowardice and cruelty was ſuch, 
That thou could'ſt pierce a woman's breaſt, and plunge 
Her body in the flood of gore ſhe ſhed, 
Leave me what of that hapleſs blood remains, 
Muſt you be ever fatal to my peace ? 
, Tear not my daughter from 1 my arms, 
Deprive me not of her whom Heaven reſtores, 
Reſpect the place of refuge which I've choſen, 
That from earth's tyrants I might live retir'd. 
Monſter, to crimes inur'd, ceale, ceaſe at length 
In ſacred tombs to perſecute the dead. 
Caf. Leſs dread the voice of thunder would inſpire, 
I dare not proſtrate kiſs the ground before you: 
| own Pm made unworthy by my crimes, 
8 If in excuſe war's horrors I ſhould urge, 
If I ſhould ſay I was impos'd upon 
When the illuſtrious hero was cut off ; 
That I, to ſerve my fire, took arms againſt you, 
I ſhould not pacify your angry ſoul. 
You'll no excuſe admit, tho 1 might ſay 
I ſav'd your daughter, whom my ſoul adores ; 
That at your feet I lay my crown and realms: 
All makes againſt me, no defence you'll hear ; 
Soon to my wretched life I'd put an end, 
A life whoſe puniſhment outweighs its guilt, 
If your own child, ſpite of herſelf and me, 
Did not attach me to deteſted life. | 5 
Vour daughter I brought up with tender care, 
And to her, friends and father's place ſupply'd ; 
She has my ev'ry wiſh, my heart; the Gods 
Perhaps have made us in this temple meet, 
That we by Hymen's ſacred ties might change 
The horrors of our deſtiny to bliſs. | 
Stat. * ! what a match ! could you the villain 
w 
Who flew your fire, and would have murder'd me ? 
Ohm. No, no; extinguiſhed ever be the torch, 
The guilty torch of nuptials ſo accurſt; 
G 3 Blot 
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Blot from my heart the ſhocking memory 
Of thoſe dire bands which — join our hands. 
My foul prefers, you'll wonder at the choice, 
Your aſhes to the ſceptre he beſtows. 

I muſt not hefitate ; in your kind arms, 
Let me forget his love, and all his crimes. 
Your daughter loving him —.— his guilt. 
Forgive me, my dire ſacrifice accept: 
Think not his villanies involve my heart, 
But keep me, keep me ever from his fight 

Stat. Thou ſhew'ſt a ſpirit worthy ot thy race; 
Theſe ſentiments revive my drooping ſoul. 
Eternal Gods! could you have then decreed, 
That with theſe hands I ſhould Olympia give 
To the moſt barbarous of the human race? 
Can you exact it of me? Such a deed 
The Prieſteſs and the mother both diſclaim, 
You pity'd me, it was not your deſign 
That I fo dire a duty ſhould perform . . . 
Villain, no more the altar and the throne 
Inſult ; the walls of Babylon you ſtain'd 
With this heart's blood, but I would rather ſee 
That blood ſhed now by ſuch a parricide, 
"Chan fee my foe, my ſubjea—ſee Caſſander 
Preſume audaciouſly to proffer love 
To Alexander's daughter, and to mine. 

Caf. Still with more rigour I condemn myſelf: 
But then TI love, to frantic love give way. 
Olympia's mine ; who was her fire I know : 
Like him I am a king, I have the right, 

I have the power, in fine, Olympi«'s mine: 

_ Her fate and mine are not to be disjoin'd. 
Neither her fears, nor you, the Gods, my crimes, 
Nor ought ſhall break a tie ſo ſanctify'd. 

The Gods did not my penitence reject ; 

When they united us they pardon'd all. 

But if you'd rob me of my charming bride, 
Whoſe hand I have received and plighted faith, 
This blood you firft muſt ſhed, pluck out this heart 
Which beats for her alone, which you deteſt. 
No privilege your altars ſhal] protect; 
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Who murder d, now ſhall ſacrilege commit. 

PI! from this temple, from your very arms, 
From th' unpitying Gods bear off my wife. 

[ ſeek for death, tis my defire, my wiſh, 

But PIl the huſband of Olympia die. 

In ſpite of you Pl carry to the grave 

The tendereſt love, and moſt iHuftrious name, 
And grief for an invaluntary crime, | 
Which will the manesof her fire appeaſe. 


[Exit Caſſander with Soſthenes 
SCENE . 


STATIRA, OLYMPIA. 


Stat. What horrid blaſphemics have reach'd my ear? 
Daughter, how dearly for thy life I pay ! 
The horrors which I feel you ſuffer too, 
My grief I in your eyes conſpicuous read ; 
Our hearts till ſympathize, your kind embraces - 
And deep-fetch'd fighs conſole my wounded ſoul ; 
Becauſe you ſhare my griefs I feel them leſs ;. 
In you I find a ſhelter from the ſtorm. 
I brave my fate, ſinee you poſſeſs a heart 
Worthy of Alexander and of me. 
Ohm. Heav'n knows my heart was ne'er by nature. 
To copy after yours, to be inſpir'd [form'd . 
By ſuch-high ſentiments, ſuch ſwelling virtues. 
O widow of fam'd Alexander, iprung 
From fam'd Darius, wherefore, Laing torn 
From thy maternal arms, was I brought up 
By this Caſſander, thy moſt mortal foe ? 
Why on Olympia did your aſſaſſin 
Unaſk'd new favours every day confer ?' 
Why did he not with eruel hand oppreſs me? 
Too dangcrous favours! why was 1 belov'd ? - 
Heavens, who do I behold in this retreat ! 


[ Antigones advances. - 
G 4 SCENE. 
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SCENE V. 


STATIRA, OLYMPIA, ANTIGONES. 


Ant. — Retire not, queen. 
You ſee a king by Alexander taught ; 
His widow I reſpect and will defend. 
You from that altar's foot again might riſe 
To the high rank which you poſſeſs d before; 
Replace your daughter there, and vengeance take 
Of that proud raviſher who injures both: 
Your ſtory's known, and every heart is yours; 
All men are weary of thoſe tyrants? yoke, 
Who at your huſband's death the empire ſeiz'd. 
Your name this revclution will ſupport ; 
As your defender will you own me here? 
Stat. Yes, if tis pity that directs your heart, 
And if this friendly offer is ſincere. 
Ant. I will not ſuffer an audacious youth 
To gain a double right to Cyrus throne, 
When of your virtuous daughter's hand poſſeſt. 
He is unworthy, and I cannot doubt 
But you will never grant him your conſent. 
I have not to the Prieſt explain'd myſelf ; 
Tho I came hither as a worſhipper, 
Who to the Gods for clemency applies, 
I come before you with fierce vengeance arm'd : 
The widow of the conqueror may forget 
Her greatneſs, but the honour of her race 
She never can forget or overlook. 
Stat. Pm weary both of life and of the throne ; 
One's taken from me, other near an end. 
If from an impious raviſher you ſnatch 
The only comfort Heaven 10 left my woe: 
If you protect her and revenge her fire, 
Ell own you as my tutelary God. 
Oh! Sir, whilſt on life's utmoſt verge I ſtand, 
Preſgrve my daughter from the dangerous crime 
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Of marrying him, whoſe bloody malice ſtrove 
Her hapleſs mother to deprive of life. 
Ant. Say, worthy offspring of the conqueror, 
Doſt thou accept the offer which I make ? 
Ohm. Caſſander I ſhou'd hate 
Ant, — You then muſt grant 
The prize, the noble prize I come to aſk. 
Againſt my all I will aſſert your cauſe ; 
Since I deſerve you, be my recompenſe. 
'Tis this I aſk, all other prize I ſcorn : 
Such worth ſhow'd _ be \ * yk lot ; 
Speak: the unequall'd glory I will owe 
To this right arm, the queen, and to yourſelf, 
Stat. Decide. —— 
os. — My ſcatter'd ſpirits let me firſt 
A while recover. Scarce my eyes are open'd, 
Trembling and terrify'd from ſlavery, 
I, to this temple's hallow'd cells retir'd, 
Sprung from Statira and a demi-god ; 
A mother in this ſhrine auguſt I find 
Diveſted of her name, her rank, her all, 
And hardly from a dream of death awak'd. 
I, as a benefactor wed the man 
Whoſe dagger had my mother's boſom gor'd. 
While thus diſaſters compaſs me about, 
Your arm you offer to avenge my cauſe. 
What anſwer can I make? . . . At ſuch a time 
[ Embracing ber mother. 
Tis here that my freſh duties are requir'd. 
Judge if the torch of Hymen cer was made 
To yield its light amid this gloom of woe; 
dee in one day how I'm with ills o erwhelm'd, 
And think not I can liſten now to love. 
Stat. Pll anfwer for her, Heav'n decrees her to you. 
Perhaps in former times the majeſty, 
Or call it pride, of my imperial throne, 
My daughter to * rw deny'd; 
But you deſerve her fince you wou'd defend: 
"Twas you that Alexander meant his heir. 
He nam'd the worthieſt, you the worthieſt prove, 
His throne you have right to, who ſupport. LEY 
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May the unceafing favour of the Gods 

Second you, may heir pow'r to empire raiſe. 

Both Alexander and his queen interr'd ; 

He in his tomb, and I within theſe walls, 

Will ſee you on our throne without regret: 

And may henceforth the fates, grown leſs ſevere, 
poſe for you that ſtrange fatality, 

Which oft has overwhelm'd that throne in blood. 
Ant. It ſhall be raid by fair Olympia's hand. 

To Aſia's people ſhew yourſelf and her. 

Quit this aſylum, all things P11 prepare 

Your huſband to revenge, and fill his place. 


[Exit Antigone, 


SCENE VI. 
STATIRA; OLYMPIA, 


Stat. By your means, daughter, I the barrier break 
That keeps me diſtant from all human kind; 
Again I enter this degenerate world 
My huſband to revenge, and break thy chains. 
New ftrength the Gods will to a mother give, 
And ſoon thou ſhalt be ſet at liberty. . 
Help me to keep my word, by a new oath 
Help me to 12 away the former's guilt. 

Ohm. Alas 

Stat. You groan ! 

Ohm. Muſt then this fatal day 
Twice light up Hymen's inauſpicious torch ? 

Stat. What doſt thou fay ? | 

Olym. — Permit me, this firſt time, 
My thoughts to utter with a trembling voice. 
So much I love thee, mother, I wou'd ſhed 
The blood which from thee I derive, if ſo 
The Gods wou'd, by new added years, protract 
Thy life, or render it completely bleſt. 

Stat. Deareſt Olympia ! 

Ohm Shall I tell thoſe Gods 


I aſk no throne except this calm retreat ; 


nes. 
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In it you'll ſee me lead my life reſign'd, 
And look with ſcorn on crowns forgot by you. 
Think'ſ thou my father, in the filent tomb, 
Deſires his foe ſhou'd periſh by our hands ? 
Amidſt the horrors of the fight, let kings 
Deſtroy each other, and revenge his death: 
But we, the victims of ſo many ills, 
Shall we, with feeble hands, aſſiſt their rage? 
Shall we a fruitleſs murder undertake ? 
Tears are our portion, crimes far them were made. 
Stat. Our portion tears! For whom thus doſt thau | 
weep? 
Is n daughter by the Gods 
Reſtor'd me? Heavens ! is't her whoſe voice I hear! 
Olym. Mother ! 
Stat. Ye angry gods! 
Ohm. Caſlander!... 
Stat. Explain yourſelf, my ſoul is ſhock'd to hear you. 
Olym. I cannot ſpeak 
Stat. You wound me to the heart.: 
End this anxiety, I charge thee, ſpeak. 
Olym. Madam, too well I ſee I give you pain, 
But whom I love I never will deceive... 
Altho' for ever Pm refolv'd to ſhun. 7 
My guilty huſband, I muſt love him ſtill. 
Stat. O words accurſt ! ah daughter, ſince you. love 
This cruel huſband, you will never fly him, 
Thus Alexander yow betray, and me 4 
Ye Gods, I ſaw my fire and huſband die: 
My daughter from me:torn, your cruel will 
Reſtores to make. me periſh by her fault. 
Ohm. Thus proſtrate falling 
Stat. Daughter, ever dear . 
But cruel and unnatural | | 
Ohym. Alas! * 
Sway with woe I bathe your knees with tears:--. 
other, forgive me. 
Stat. —— So I will and die. 
Ohm. Be calm and hear me 
Stat, — What. have you to ſay. 


Olym. . 
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Olym. I ſwear by Heaven, by my own name, by you, 
By nature, I the puniſhment will bear 
Of my own guilt ; this hand to day ſhall ſhed 
My blood ere Pd conſent to be his wife. 

. know my heart, I've told you that I love 
17 this confeſſion and my weakneſs judge 

my heart's yours, if love for you prevails 
Over that love which has ſubdu'd my ſenſes. 
Conſider not my ſex or tender age; 

Courage from my great parents I derive. 
I might offend them, I cannot betray, 
You'll know Olympia, when you ſee her die. 

Stat. Dear, but mhuman daughter, can you die, 
And yet not hate th' aſſaſſin of your fire! 

Ohm. Tear out my heart, examine it, you'll find, 
Tho' dear, my huſband reign'd not there like you. 
The blood which animates it then you'll know ; 
Vour daughter ſacrifice —— 

Stat I know your heart. 

I pity you, my child, and don't condemn, 
Your courage and your duty give me hope, 
I pity even the love that injures me. 

You tear my heart, yet you affect it too. 


* Conſole your mother whilſt you cauſe her death. 


Alas ! Pm wretched, but you're not to blame. 
Olym. Which bears, ob heavens! of woe the greateſt 
_ weight! 
Which has moſt reaſon to complain of fate ! 


Tikit enki 
Ac rv. SCENE I. 
ANTIGONES, HERMAS, [i the Porch.] 


Her. OU warn'd me well; the holy place profan'd, 
Will ſoon of ſtrife and ſlaughter be the ſcene. 
Your ſoldiers guard our paſſage near the ſhrine, 


er 
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Caſſander, mad with love, with grief, and rage, 

Daring the gods whom he before invok'd, 

Advances towards you by another path. 

The ſignal's given, but in this enterpriſe 

The people doubt whoſe cauſe they ſhou'd eſpouſe. 
Ant. Froing out.) P11 foon unite them. 


SCENE IL 


ANTIGONES, HERMAS, CASSANDER, 808. 
THENES. 


ſou, 


CASSANDER, [ /fopping Antigones.] 
Stay, unworthy friend! 
Falſe ally, and deteſted enemy 
How durſt thou claim what heav'n beftows on me? 
Ant. I do, ſhould that in thee excite ſurpriſe? 
The conqueror's daughter has ſufficient right 
To make the ſons of Aſia rife in arms, 
And haughty tyrants tremble on their thrones. 
Her portion's Babylon, but ſhe may claim 
The empire's wide extent in right of birth. 
[ to poſſeſs them both afpire, and know 
Thy tears, thy expiations, and thy grief, 
The piercing eyes of nations cannot blind. 
Think not Olympia's love ill prone to doubt, 
If thou art guilty of her father's death, 
In her opinion you are now condemn'd. 
Your heart enflay'd, and tyranniz'd by love, 
* Seduc'd Olympia, and you hid her birth, 
: You thought to bury in oblivion's night, 
The fatal ſecret which to me is known. 
Her love you owe to baſeneſs and deceit. 
But time at length her eyes has op'd, and now 
Caſſander his pretenſions muſt forego. 
What were thy hopes, preſumptuous? Didft thou think 
By her right to become the King of Kings? 
vd, By arms I may defend Statira's cauſe, 
ne. But wou'd you our alliance ſtill preſerve ? 
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In your new kingdom.wou'd you reign. in peace, 
Regain my friendſhip, on my arm depend ? 
Caſ. Proceed 
Ant. Olympia yield, and we are friends: 
For you Pl! ſpill my blood ; if you refuſe, 
Pl! henceforth be the greateſt of your foes.. 
Maturely weigh your intereſts, and chuſe. 
Caſ. My choice is eaſy, and | hither came 
To make to you an offer that may pleaſe. 
You know nor law, nor pity, nor remorſe ; . 
Friendſhip to violate to you is ſport. 
The gods I fear d, .you-heavenly juſtice mock ; 
The fruit of all your crimes you now enjoy? 
You ſhall not long 
Ant. — What mean theſe ſwelling words? 
Caf. If your fierce ſoul. of virtue is not void... 
Let us not to our ſoldiers have recourſe 
Our rage to ſecond, and our anger ſerve. 
Our people ſhould not in our quarrels bleed, 
ſhould not in our conteſts. be involy'd. 
You, if you're bold enough, alone ſhau'd brave 
My courage, and my ſingle arm oppoſe: . 
I was not to the commerce of the g 
Admitted in their fight to ſlay my friend ; 
Tis an unheard-of crime prepar'd by you: 
Come, we were born to act this bloody part. 
Come on, decide both of my fate and yours, 
Pour out your blood, or glut yourſelf with mine. 
Ant. With joy the combat I accept; be ſure 
Olympia weds the man by whom thou'rt ſlain, 


[They draw. 


. SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


The Hierophantes comes precipitately from the tem- 
ple with the prieſts and the initiated, who, with a 
multitude of the populace, part Caſſander and An- 
tigones, and diſarm them. 


The i, Hold your audacious hands, you men pro- 
phane ! 
Reſpe& our god, reſpect the ſacred rites! 


Haſte, prieſts and people, part theſe barbarous men: 
Baniſh — diſcord from this ſacred ſhrine. 


Your crimes atone - ſwords quickly diſappear— 

Ye gods, grant pardon—monarchs, heav'n obey, 
Caſ. To you and heav'nT yield. 
Ant. ——— I ſtill perſiſt, 

I call to witneſs Alexander's ſhade, 

I call mo the avenging gods, 

That, whilſt I live, Olympia, my belov'd, 

Ne'er ſhall be folded in my rival's arms, 

The impious match on Epheſus wou'd brin 

Shame, and make Afia's ſons with horror brink. 
Caſ. It wou'd, no doubt, had it been made by you. 
The Hier. With ſpirit calmer, and with heart leſs 


fierce, 
Yield to the law obedience and reſpect. 
All men it binds, by all ſhou'd be fulfill'd. 
The poor man's hut, the haughty monarch's throne, 
Alike ſubjected, hear the voice of lawy 
The weak ſhe aids, tranſgreſſors ſhe reftrains, 
And her pow'r ſets the blameleſs victim free. 
Whene'er a huſband of whatever rank 
Has chanc'd the parents of his wife to ſlay, 
Tho? he be by our myſt'ries purify'd, 
By Veſta's fire, and by her healthful ſtream, 
And by repentance more eſſential ſtill, 
His wife that day may new engagements form ; 
She may, without offence, except ſhe chuſe 

pardon him, 


To imitate the gods and 
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As ftill Statita lives you well think, By 
That ſhe will of her daughter's fate diſpoſe. T 
A mother's woes, a mother's rights reſpect, 
The law of nations, and the character 
Wich nature gives, and nothing can efface. 

Her voice auguſt Olympia muſt obey. 

All your attempts are vain fince you muſt wait, 
The widow's and her daughter's final will. 


[Exit with his follower; of 

Ant. I to theſe terms ſubſcribe, ſhe's ſurely mine C 
[Exit Antigones with Hermas, 8 

E 

SCENE IV. - 

1 

CASSANDER, SOSTHENES, [x the porch.) | 
8 

Caf. You ſhall not find her, treacherous, cruel man. a 


Let us remove her from this fatal ſhrine, 

And diſappoint this daring villain's hopes, 

He laughs at my remorſe, inſults my grief, 

And wou'd, with calm ferenity and joy 

Conceal d, deſtroy my peace and tear my heart. 
Sof. Statira he ſeduces; Sir, the deed 

He juſtifies by laws, he violates, 

And by the gods, his impious ſoul contemns. 
Caſ. Let's take her from the gods whom I have ſerv'd, 

Thoſe cruel gods by whom I am betray'd. 

Pd giadly die, the thun&rer's ſtroke Id bleſs ; 

But that my wife ſhou'd in this fatal day 

Paſs from Caſlander's to his rival's hand. 

Ere that I bear, this temple ſhall be Jaid 

In aſhes: oh ye Gods, you pardon'd me ! 

My ſoul grown calm with bleſt tranquillity, 

Gave itſelf up to that deluſive hope; | 

Ye gods, you ſnatch Olympia from my arms, 

Thus do you pardon expiated crimes ? 
Sof. You have not loft the fair; her tender heart 

To you obedient and devoted till | 

Cannot ſo ſoon the man ſhe lov'd -- 

Changes ſo quick are to the heart 6 

Y 
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By loving you ſhe breaks not nature's law ; 

The wounds which you in fight at random dealt 
Have, I will grant you, ſhed moſt precious blood ! 
The gods permitted that calamity. 

You are not guilty of her father's death. 

Your tears have for her mother's blood aton'd ; 

Her woes are paſt, your favours preſent ſtil]. 

Caſ. The anguiſh of my ſoul you ſooth in vain: 
Statira's blood and Alexander's ghoſt 
Cry from the ground and fill my ſoul with dread. 

She is their daughter, and may juſtly hate 

Her hapleſs huſband with relentleſs rage ; 

Olympia hates me, ſhe, whom I prefer 

To Cyrus throne, to all the thrones on earth. 

Thoſe expiations, ſecret myſteries 

By Kings neglected, ſought with care by me, 

She was their obje&, and my guilty ſoul 

Approach'd the gods her preſence to enjoy. 
SOSTHENES, | /eeing Olympia] 

Alas! behold her to her griefs a prey, 

She claſps the altar, bathes it with — | 

Caſ. ria time to take her from the ſhrine by force ; 
Go, loſe no time, but every thing prepare, 

[ Exit Soſthenes. 
CASSANDER, OLYMPIA, [reclin'd upon the altar 
without ſeeing C _— 

Ohm. How my heart riſes in my throbbing breaſt! 
How in deſpair tis plung'd ! how felf-condemn'd ? 
What do lee [Seeing Caſſander. 

Caſ. Your huſband plung'd in woe. 

Olym. Caſſander, to that name no more pretend, 
That you ſhou'd be my huſband's not in fate. 

Caf. I own myſelf unworthy of ſuch bliſs. 

I know the crimes which cruel deſtiny 

For both our ruin made my hand commit. 

Thinking to expiate Pye their meaſure filld. 

My preſence hurts you and my love inſults. 

Hawe'er vouchſafe to anſwer ; has my aid 

From war and from deſtruction ſav'd your youth? 
Ohm. Why did you fave it 


c. 
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Caf. Even in infancy 


Was nov your innocence by me rever'd ? 
Did J not idolize you 
Olym. That's my grief. | 
Ca. After acknowledging the pureſt flame, 
Free in your choice and miſtreſs of yourſelf, 
Did you not, in the preſence of the gods,. 
Before this ſhrine, receive my folemn vows ? 
Olym. It is too true, may pitying Heav'n avert 
The puniſhment I have thereby incurr'd. 
Caf. I had your heart, Olympia.— 
Ohm. Do not add 
To my diſtreſs by ſuch. a keen reproach; 
My youth "twas eaſy for you to ſeduee ;. 
My ignorance and weakneſs you deceiv'd : 
Your guilt's by this inhane'd ;. fly hence ! to hear 
Your converſation is in me a crime. 
Caf. Beware how you a greater crime commit, 
In liftenirg to a treackerous villain's vows. 
It for Antigone 
_ Ceaſe, wretched man;. 
My foul rejects his vows as well as yours. 
Since I was once deluded and thia hand 


No mortal. to my heart ſhal! er lay claim: 

Marriage, the world, and life alike I hate. 

Since now my ſoul is miſtreſs of her choice, 

J without heſitation chuſe theſe tombs, 

Which hide my mother, for my laſt retreat; 

I this aſylum chuſe, whoſe God alone 

-My heart, by thee deceiv'd, ſhall now poſleſs. 

'Theſe altars I embrace. all thrones derek. 

All Aſia's thrones, but far above the reſt. 

That which by proud Antigones is fill'd. 

See me no more, go, let me. weep alone 

That promis'd love which now Emuſt abhor.. 
Coll If then your heart my rival's love rejects, 

You can't deprive me of a.ray of hope; 

And when your virtue a new huſhand ſhuns, 

I think a favour is conferr'd on me. 


Altho” I with your parent's blood am ftain'd,, 


Was join d to thine ſtain'd with my parent's blood, 


My 
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My ſoul, my being muſt depend on you ; 
Wife ever * whoſe virtues turn'd aſide 
The thunders aim'd at my devoted head, 
Still o'er my ſoul maintain'd a ſovereign {way, 
And fhou'd your mother's rigour have diſarm'd. 
Ohm. My mother! can your tongue pronounce her 
name 
Ah, if repentance, pity, or ſoft love 
Have any influence upon your heart, 
Fly from the places ſhe inhabits, fly 
The altars I embrace. 
Caf. No, without you 
I cannot go, you muſt my ſteps attend. 
Come, deareſt wife. 


[ He takes ber by the hand. 
Olym. [pulling back her hand.] Then like my mother 
treat me, 
This boſom, to its duty faithful, pierce : 
A ſurer dagger plunge in this ſad heart; 
To ſhed my blood that cruel hand was form'd. 
Strike here. 
Caſ. Your vengeance carries you too far, 
My cruelty and violence were leſs. 
Heav'n pardons man, you how to puniſh know : 
But your ingratitude exceeds all bounds, 
Whey thus a benefactor feels your hate. 
Ohm. Have you not by your deeds incurr'd my hate ? 
Caſſander: had thy fierce, thy bloody hand, 
Which with the murderous ſteel my mother gor'd, 
Stabb'd me alone and ſhed no other blood, 
I cou'd have pardon'd thee and low thee ſtill. 
Fly, cruel man, fate wills that we ſhou'd part. 
Caf. No, deſtiny itſelf can't ſeparate 
Our fates, did you Caſſandet more deteſt ; 
Had you even married me to pierce my heart, 
You muſt my ſteps attend; 'tis fate's decree. 
Let me ſtill love you as a puniſhment : 
I ſwear by you it never will have end: 


Puniſh, deteſt your huſhand, don't forſake. | 
SCENE- 


N 
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My 
Pit 
CASSANDER, OLYMPIA, SOSTHENES. — 
So. Appear, or ſoon Antigones prevails : Th 
The gets blocks, your warriors 33 B 
Vour friends aſſembled near the ſacred ſhrine Ri 
He ſtrives to gain, and their fidelity At 
Seems to be ſhaken by his daring words : 4 
He on Olympia calls, and on her fire ; 15 
Tremble both for your love and for your life: * 
Come. A 
Caf. Is it thus you ſacrifice me then J 
To a deteſted rival ? I in queſt 
Of death will go, fince you my death deſire. 
Ohm. Alas | Olympia cannot wiſh thy death. 
Live diſtant from her.—— 
Without thee the light 
Of Heav'n is odious to my eyes, and life 
An object full of horror ; if "(ca , 
Death's rage, I to this temple will return 


And force thee hence, or with the vital drops 
That warm my heart the ſacred pavement tain. 
[Exit with Solthenes, 


SCENE VIL 


OLYMPIA, alone. 


Ah, wretch ! is he that cauſes my alarms ! 
Wherefore, Caſſander, ſhou'd I weep for you? 
Is it ſo hard our duty to perform? 
The blood from whence I ſprung ſhall o'er my mind 
Rule with deſpotic ſway. By nature's voice 
Ful be directed, by her pow'r I ſwear 
To ſacriſice my ſentiments to you. 
Far different oaths I at this altar made, 
Gods, you receiv'd them, and your clemency 
Approv'd the paſſion which inſpir'd my ſoul.. 


My 
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My ſtate your pow'r has chang'd, then change my 
heart, 

Give me a virtue ſuited to my woe. 

Pity a ſoul by ruthleſs paſſion torn, 

Which muſt it: nature or its faith forego. 

Whilſt yet obſcure, I liv'd in perfect bliſs, 

The world forgetting in captivity ; 

Buch to my parents and myſelf unknown. 

Ruin to my illuſtrious name I owe, 

At lealt PII ſtrive to merit it. Caſſander, 

| muſt forſake, mutt fly thee ; can I hate? 

[ow little pow'r has woman o'er her heart! 

Weeping, 14. the wound that rankles there, 

and whilſt my hand, with trembling, ſeeks the dart, 

plunge it deeper, make the wound more wide. 


SCENE VIII. 
OLYMPIA, the HIEROPHANTES, Attendants. 


Ohm. Pontiff, where go you? Oh ] protect the weak: 
You tremble, and your eyes with tears o' erflow. 
The Hier. I grieve, unhappy Princeſs! at your lot. 
Ohm. Since I am forlorn, afford me then thy aid. 
The Hier. With reſignation to their heav'nly will 
Expect protection from the gods alone. 
Ohm. Alas! what words are theſe 
The Hier. —O daughter dear ! 
The widow of great Alexander. 
Ohm. Gods! 
Has ought befal'n my mother? quickly ſpeak. 
The Hier. APs loſt, both kings, rouz'd up to furious 
rage, 
Trampling on law, and arm'd againſt the gods, 
Within this temple's conſecrated porch, 
Their troops ſpurr'd on to murder and to 
Blood flow d on ev'ry fide, with ſword in hand, 
To you Caſſander cut himſelf a path. 
I march'd againſt him having no defence, 


But laws neglected and offended gods. 


Your 
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Your mother in deſpair his fury met, 
She thought him maſler of the ſhrine and you. 
Tir'd of ſuch horrors, tir d of ſuch black deeds, 
She ſeiz'd the knife with which we victims ſlay, 
And plung'd it in thoſe loins wherein you found 
The ſource of life and of calamity. 
Ohm. I die, ſupport me; is ſhe yet alive? 
The Hier. Caſſander's with her, he laments her fate, 
And even preſumes to offer her relief, 
To thoſe whoſe virtuous hands aſſiſt her, 
He raves, himſelf he blames, throws down his arms, 
Her feet embraces; bathes them with his tears. 
Hearing his cries, her dying eyes ſhe opes, 
And looks upon him as a monſter fierce 
Come to deprive her of life's poor remains, 
By the ſame hand which ſhe had 'ſcap'd before, 
e makes an effort weak to raiſe herſelf, 
Then falls again and gaſps for her laſt breath ; 
Caſſander and the light ſhe hates _ F 
Then ing with regret her half- cl Y 
Go, ſays the * me, hapleſs miniſter BO 
Of a fad ſhrine profan d with human gore, 
Conſole Olympia, ſhe her mother loves, 
Tell her it is my pleaſure that ſhe wed 
Antigones, he will revenge my death. 


Ohm. Ill go and near her die; now hear me, gods 


Accompany my ſteps and cloſe my eyes. 
The Hier. Intrepid courage to your ills oppoſe. 
Ohm. Perhaps I ſoon may ſhew to SY mankind, 
That courage may inſpire the female mind. 


ACT v. Sc EN E I. 
ANTIGONES, HERMAS [in the porch.] 


Her. ENGEANCE in vain, compaſſion now ſhou'd 
V ſpeak 


A hapleſs rival is not worth your hate. 


Fly 
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Fly from this dire abode ; Olympia, fir, 
[5 loſt both to Caſſander and yourſelt. 
Ant. Is then Statira dead? 

k Caflander's fate 
Has made him fatal to the conqueror's race. 
Statira, fiaking with a load of woe, 
Expires with horror in her daughter's arms. 
Tender Olympia ſtretch'd upon the corpſe, 
Seems ſcarcely to retain the breath of life. 
The prieſts and prieſteſſes diſſol wd in tears, 
Increaſe their griefs by mixing them with hers. 
With cries and groans the temple's vaults reſound, 
A funeral pile's prepar'd, and all the pomp 
With which man's vanity adorns the . 
Tis faid Olympia in this ſolitude 
Will dwell, where once her mother liv'd retir'd ; 
And that, renouncing marriage and the world, 
She'll dedicate to heav'n her future life, 
And that, ſhe'll in eternal filence wee 
Her family, her mother, and her birth. 

Ant. No, no, her duty's law ſhe muſt obey, 

My right to her admits of no diſpute. 
Statira gives her to me, and her will 
When at the point of death's «law divine. 
Frantic Caſlander and his fatal love 
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ds Statira's daughter muſt with horror fill. 
Her. Sir, can you think it ? 
Ant. She herſelf declares 
d, That her ſad heart diſclaims this barbarous man. 


Shou'd he perſiſt in his audacious love, 
He ſhall with life for his preſumption pay. 
Her. — you mix blood with tears, and with the 
flames 
Of the ſad pile where burns the royal corpſe ? 
Your awe-ſtruck ſoldiers will with horror ſtart 
From ſuch an object, they'll not follow you. 
Ant. No, I will not diſturb the funeral rites ; 
This I have ſworn; Caſſander will revere them, 
Awhile Olympia ſhall niy rage ſuſpend, 
But when the funeral's v'er Pll give it ſcope. 


[The temple opens. 
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SCENE 1. 


ANTIGONES, HERMAS, the HIEROPHANTEs, 
the Prieſts, n OLYMPIA [is mourn. 
ing, and ſupported by the Priefleſſes.] ! 


Her. Olympia, ſcarce alive, is this way led. 
I ſee the pontiff of the ſacred ſhrine, 
Who following bathes her tracks with floods of tears. 
The Prieſteſſes fu her in their arms, 
Ant. 1 own theſe objects in the hardeſt heart 
Wov'd raiſe emotion, Madam, give me leave. 
[To Olympia. 
To mix with yours my ſorrows, and to ſwear, 
That PI! the wrongs you have ſuſtain'd, 
The wretch, by whom you twice a mother loſt, 
A hope preſumptuous madly entertains, 
But know his puniſhment is not far off. 
To your afflictions add not trembling fear; 
But all his raſh attempts defy ſecure. 
Ohm. Ah! ſpeak not now of vengeance and of blood; 
Statira's dead, Pm dead to human kind. 
Ant. Her loſs I mourn, and I pity you, 
Her facred will I juſtly might alledge, 
to my hopes, and by yourſelf rever'd ; 
But I know what is in this juncture due, 
Both to her ſhade, her daughter, and your grief. 
Madam, conſult yourſelf, her will obey. 
[Exit with Hermas. 


SCENE I 
OLYMPIA, the HIEROPHANTES, Prieſts, Priefteſſcs. 


Olym. You, who alone compaſhonate my woes, 
Prieſt of a God of mildneſs and of peace, 
Can't I for ever dedicate my woe 
Te this fad ſhrine, bath'd with my W 
are, 
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ure, fir, you cannot have ſo hard a heart 

o ſhut this place of refuge from my grie: ? 

is all that's claim'd by one of royal race, 

do not refuſe this poor inheritance. 

The Hier. I mourn your fate, but how can I aſſiſt you? 

our mother dying has your huſband nam'd. 

ou yourſelf — her laſt will declare, 

hilſt with our hands we clos'd her dying eyes, 

od, if you will not her commands obey, 

aſander ſtill may claim you as his right. 

Ohm. "Tis true, I to my d ing mother ſwore 
Y 


Y 
Yer to receive Caſſander s bl hand, 
You freedom ſtill enjoy, 


y oath I'll keep. 

The Hier. 
he gods alone can of your hand diſpoſe ; 
hings will ſoon change ; you now, Olympia, may 
determine and diſpoſe your future life. 
deed it fits not, that the ſelf ſame day 
hou'd light the funeral pile and hymen's torch. 
uch a marriage wou'd be ſhocking, but a word 
fices, and that word I want to hear, 
this extremity your heart ſhou'd know 
hat to your royal race is juſtly due, 

Ohm. Sir, I have told you any nuptial tye 
hateful to my heart, and ſhou'd to your's, 
mother's injur'd ſhade P1] not betray : 
huſband I forſake, that ſhou'd ſuffice. 

th from the throne and marriage let me fly. 
The Hier. Antigones or elſe Caſſander chaſe. 
doſe arm'd rivals, jealous as they're proud, 
re forc'd by your deciſion to abide, 

ou with a word confuſion may prevent, 

d ſlaughter which wou'd quickly rage again; 
ere not men fill'd with reverence and reſpect 
al that funeral pomp, that pile, thoſe altare, 
noſe duties, and thoſe honours, which awhile 
d ſerious contemplation ſouls diſpoſe. 

ty laſts not long amongſt the great; 
heir rage I hardly could a while fuſpend ; 
-morrow blood will Epheſus o'erflow. 
inceſs decide, and all will be appeag'd: 

Vox. XXIV. H The 
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To fate I yield, you all its rigour know, 
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The people ever to the laws adhere, 
When you have ſpoken they'll ſupport your choice ; 
If not, with ſword in hand within this ſhrine 
Caſſander will your plighted faith require; 
What he poſſeſs'd he has a right to claim, 
Tho with juſt horror he inſpires your ſoul. 

m. Enough: your apprehenſions I conceive, 
My foul ſhall never to complaint give way : 


My choice already in my heart is made : 
I have reſolv'd.—— 
The Hier. —Then ſhall Antigones 
Be happy, and your plighted faith receive ? 
Ohm. Howe er that be, this juncture, Sir, ill ſuits 
With ſuch engagements ; you yourſelf muſt own 
The fatal day on which a mother dy'd, 
Should quite engroſs a daughter's every thought, 
Muſt you nat bear her to the funeral pile? 
The Hier. "Tis ours that mournful duty to perform: 
All that remains of her, an urn ſhall hold; 
Her aſhes to de be your care. 
Ohn. Alas! her guilty daughter caus'd her death, 
Something that daughter owes her injur'd ſhade. 
The Hier. All things Ill now prepare. 
Olym. ——Say, do your Jaws 
Permit me to behold her on the pile ? 
May I approach the funeral pomp, and ſhed 
Tears on her body while the flames aſcend ? 
The Hier. It is your duty, we partake your grief. 
You've nought to dread, thoſe armed rivals now 
Will not preſume your ſorrows to diſturb, 
Preſent perfumes, your veils and lock of hair, 
Agd a libation, offering ſad, but pure. 
[The prieſteſſes lay theſe offerings the alla 
Ohn. This is the by -- Ay 
| [To the Hierophante 
You ho ner 1 
o the inferior pricſi 
„** hs hoes ARES * 
Return and give me notice when the fire 
Is ready to conſume thoſe lov'd remains : 


Sir 
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Since tis permiued, let my laſt fare wel 
Her manes ſatisfy 
; Prieſt. I ſhall obey. (Exit. 
Ohym. Go, holy prieſt, the ſacred pile erect, 
| [To the Hierophantes. 
Prepare the wreaths of cyprus and the urn: 
Bid the two rivals to the pile repair, 
, I in their preſence will explain myſelf 
Before my mother's corpſe, and in the fight 
Of holy prieſteſſes, who to my woes 
And to my promiſes can witneſs bear, 
My ſentiments, my choice ſhall be declar'd : 
You mult approve them, tho” perhaps you'll grieve. 
; The Hier. You ſtill are miſtreſs of your deſiiny : 
= This day expir'd, your freedom wil! ne ver. 
[ Exit with the priefts. 


SCENE IV. 


OLYMPIA, at the front of the ſtage, the prieſteſſes in 
a ſemi-circle at the bottom. 


Ohm. Oh thou, who to my ſhame doſt ſtill enſlave 
My heart, which has deliberately made choice ; 
Who o'er Statira dead doſt triumph ftill, 
Oer Alexander and their hapleſs race 
O'er earth and heaven againſt thee both conſpir'd. 
Reign, hapleſs lover, o'er my tortur'd ſenſe : 
. If you ſtill love me, which I ſcarce can wiſh, 
Your fatal victory will coſt you dear. 


SCENE V. 


OLYMPIA, CASSANDER, the Prieſteſſes. 


Caf. Your wiſhes to fulfil, I hither come; 
This fatal pile ſhall with my blood be ſtain'd. 
Accept my death; the only hope Tve left 
Is, that your pity not your vengeance aſks it. 

| | H 2 Olyn. 


2 Ie jp dying, ſee you and adore. 
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Ohm. Caſſander ! 
C.. Deareſt wife 
m. Ah cruel man 

* No pardon for this criminal remains, 
The hapleſs flave of quel deſtiny ; 
To be a parricide was ftill my fate: 
Still I am thy huſband: Spite of all my crimes, 
My ſoul Olympia idolizes ſtill. 
Altho' you hate me, Hymen's rites reſpect: 
You have notye on earth except to me: 
"Tis death alone can ſeparate our fates ; 


weeds eb Aa Dad 


| [le throws bimfelf at her feet. 

Wreak vengeance on my guilty head, my crimes 
Severely puniſh, but forſake me not. 
Hymen's more ſaered are than nature's tyes. 

Olym. Riſe, rife, the funeral rites prophane no more, 
No more prophane the aſhes of the dead. 
Whilſt on the dreadful pile the flames conſume 
My mother's body, don't pollute the gifts 
Which here I at the funeral pile preſent : 
Do not approach, but at a diſtance hear me. 


SCENE VL 


OLYMPIA, CASSANDER, ANTIGONES, and 
, the Prieſteſſes. 


Ant. Your virtue cannot ſtill decline a choice: 
Her will Statira at her death explain'd : 
This day of terror fill'd my ſoul with awe, 
And I the dead reſpected; elſe this arm, 
This vengeful arm had plung'd the ſhrine in blood; 
And, in obedience to your orders, now 
I come as to my rival's judge and mine: 
From apprehenſions free pronounce our doom. 
I hope you will a juſt diſtinction make 
Between the man by whom your mother bled, 
And him who ſtrove her murder to revenge. 
Nature has ſacred rites ; Statira, plac'd 
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By Alexander, looks on you from heaven. 
Within this darkſome ſhrine you're bury'd now, 
But heaven and earth attentive mark your deeds : 
Between us two Olympia muſt decide. 

Ohm. I ſhall ; but you muſt treat me with reſpect 
You ſee theſe preparations and theſe gifts, 
Which to th' infernal gods I muſt preſent ;- 
And you, like furious rivals, chuſe this time, 
Midſt tombs to talk of marriage and of love 
You, ſoldiers of the potent king my fire, 
Who, by his death, are kings become yourſelves, 
If I am dear to you, I charge you ſwear, 
Yow'll not oppoſe my duties or my choice. 

Caf. I ſwear it ſolemnly, and you ſhall find, 
That I reſpect you as J ſcorn that traitor, 

Ant. I ſwear it too; for ſure I am, your heart 
Muſt from my barbarous rival ſhock'd recoil. 


Declare yourſelf. 
Olym: Think then, what cer befals, 


That Alexander's preſent, that he hears us. 
Ant. Decide before him. 
Caſ. I your pleaſure wait. 
Ohm. Then know the heart which thus you perſecute, 
And judge what reſolution I ſhould take. 
Whatever choice I make, muſt fatal prove; 
The grief that racks my ſoul too well you know, 
Know likewiſe that I have deſerv'd it all. 
My parents I betray'd, who might have known ; 
Icaus'd the death of her who gave me birth. 
found a mother in this dire abode :; 
I quickly loſt her, in theſe arms ſhe died. 
To her ſad daughter, dying thus ſhe ſpoke; . 
Marry Antigones, I die content. 
Then ſhe was ſeiz'd with-agonies, and I, 
Her death to haſten, her defire oppos'd. 
Ant. Thus do you brave me and inſult my love, 
Your mother injure, nature's laws betray ? 3 
Olym. Her ſhade I injure not, nor injure you; 
Ljuſtice do to all, and to myſelf. ... . 
Caſſander firſt to you my faith I gave: 
Think you the gods our union could approve ? 
H 3 Decide 
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Decide this point yourſelf : you know your crimes, 
-I will not now reproach you with your guilt. 
Repair it when you can.— 
Caſ. I can't appeaſe you |! 
I can't afſuage the horror I inſpire, 
My heart you ſoon ſhall know : your promiſe keep. 
[The temple opens, and the pile is ſeen in flame: 


SCENE the LAST. 


OLYMPIA, CASSANDER, ANTIGONES, the 
HIEROPHANTES, PRIESTS, PRIESTESSES. 


The x, eo Priefteſs. Princeſs, tis time 
Ohm. Behold yon flaming pile [to Caſſander. 
Now mourn, Caſſander, your unhappy fate. 
_ Thoſe royal aſhes and that pile — ; 
Remember Alexander and my chains ! 
Behold his widow ! Tell me how to act. 
Caſ. Exterminate me.— 
Ohm. Fou pronounce your doom. . . 
To mine bear witneſs f. Oh thou facred ſhade, 
Shade of my mother ! I this duty pay 
To thee, who juſtly may be ſtill incens d; 
Perhaps theſe gifts your manes may appeaſe, 
They may prove worthy of my fire and you. 
Thou of Olympia, who by fate 
[To Caſſander. 


Wert ne' er intended for her; who preſerv'd 

My life, by whom I both my parents loſt ; 

Thou who ſo lov'd me, and for whom my ſoul 

Felt all the weakneſs of a tender love ; 

Thou think'ſt my guilty paſſion from my breaſt 

Is baniſh'd ; know that I adore thee ſtill, 

And will upon myſelf that guilt revenge. 

Oh ever-honour'd aſhes of Statira, 

The body of Olympia now receive ! a 
be flabs herſelf, and throws herſelf into * 


+ She mounts the ſteps before the altar, which is near the fu · 
neral pile, The prieſteſſes preſent her the offerings. 
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All preſent cry out *, 
Oh heavens ! 
Caſ. Olympia [ Running to the pile. 
Prieſts. Heavens 
Ant. Oh frenzy ftrange! | Running al to the pile. 
Caf. She's now no more, our efforts all are vain. 
[ Returning to the porch. 
are you ſatisfy'd? My hands —. 
A royal gw have of their lives depriv'd. 
Still doſt thou envy me, Antigones ? 
Can't thou, unmov'd, this ſhocking death behold, 
And think'ſt thou ſtill Caſſander's fate is bleſs'd ? 
If my felicity provokes thy rage, 
Share it, this dagger take and do like me. 
[ Stabs bimpelf. 
The Hier. Oh holy ſhrine ! Juſt, but vindictive gods, 
r. Isa courts profane were Cer ſuch horrors {cen ! 
Ant. Thus Alexander and his family, 
Succeſſors, aſſaſſins, are all deſtroy d 
Gods ! fince the world muſt ever feel your rage, 
Why into being did you mortals call ? 
What were Statira's or Olympia's crimes ? 
To what am I reſferv'd in future times 


05. 


The hierophantes, the prieſts and the priefteſſes, all ſhew their 
8 cc. , 
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CATILINE. 


- — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS tragedy differs in many reſpects from 
that which appear d at Paris under the 
ſame title in the year 1752, when it was tranſ- 
eribed from the repreſentation by ſame vile 
copyiſts, who moſt ſhamefully disfigur'd it: the 
parts then omitted were fill'd up by other hands, 
and above an hundred verſes interpolated not 
written by the author of Catiline. From this 
imperfect copy was publiſh'd a ſurreptitious edi- 
tion,. full of errors from beginning to end, which. 
was follow'd by another in Holland, ftill more 
faulty. The preſent edition was carefully in-- 
ſpected by the author himſelf, who even alter'd 
ſeveral whole ſcenes in it. It is certainly a moſt 
t abuſe, which calls every day for redreſs, 
that the works of authors ſhou'd be printed in 
ſpite of themſelves. A bookſeller is in a hurry 
to publiſh a bad edition of a work that falls into. 
his hands, and this very bookſeller ſhall after- 
wards complain moſt bitterly, when the author, 
whom he has injur'd, gives us the performance 
as it really is. Such is the miſerable condition: 
of. modern. literature. | | 
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WO motives induced me to make choice 

of a ſubject for tragedy, which ſeem'd on 

the firſt view of it but ill adapted to the manners 
and cuſtoms of the French theatre. I was wil. 
ling to endeavour once more, by a tragedy with- 
out any declarations of love in it, to put an end 
to the reproaches ſo often thrown out againſt us 
in the learned world, of filling our ſtage with 
nothing but gallantry and intrigue, and at the 
ſame time to make our young men, who frequent 
the theatre, better acquainted with Cicero. The 
amazing grandeur of Rome in paſt times ſtill com- 
mands the attention of all mankind ; and modern 
Italy derives part of her glory from the diſcoveries 
ſhe is every day making of the ruins of the anti- 
ent. The houſe where Cicero liv'd is ſhewn to 
us with ſome degree of veneration, his name 
echo'd by every tongue, and his writings in 
every hand. Thoſe who are unable to inform 
us who preſided at the courts of juſtice within 
thefe fifty in their own country, can tell 
you when Gee was at the head of Rome. The 
more light we have into the laſt period of the 
Roman commonwealth the more do we admire 
this great man; tho' it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
moſt of our too lately civilized nations have en- 
tertained very falſe and imperfect ideas concern- 
ing him: his works indeed made a part of our 
education, but we remained ſtill ignorant of his 
true merit; the author was ſuperficially 1 ** 
the conſul almoſt utterly unknown; the lig 4 
| whic 
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which we have ſince acquir'd let us into his real 
* character, and ſet him far above all thoſe who 

ever were employ'd in the affairs of govern- 
ment, or were diſtinguiſh'd by their eloquence. 
T Cicero might, perhaps, have been. any thing, 
and every thing that he choſe to be : he gain'd a 
victory in the ſtreights of Iſſus, where Alexander 
had conquer'd the Perſians :. it is. very probable 
that if he had apply'd himſelf intirely to the art 
i of war, a profeſſion which requires a un- 
* derſtanding, and extraordinary induſtry he wou'd 
de ſhone amongſt the moſt illuſtrious com- 
i i manders of his age; but as Cæſar wou'd have 
+ Wl been but the ſecond of orators, Cicero would 
he ! Pave been but the ſecond of generals: he pre- 
ferr'd to all other glory that of being the father 
he of Rome, the miſtreſs of the world; and how 
extraordinary muſt have been the merit of a pri- 
vate gentleman of Arpinum, who cou'd make 
his way through ſuch a number of great men, 
oy and attain, without intrigue, the moſt exalted 
o place in the whole univerſe, in ſpite of the envy 
and malice of ſo many Patricians, who at that 


ne : 
in time bore ſway in Rome | 
ha What we have ſtill more reaſon to be aſtoniſh'd 


at is, that amidſt a thouſand cares and diſquie- 
of tudes, and during a whole tempeſtuous life bur- 
he chen'd as he was both by public and private af- 
* fairs, this wonderful man cou'd yet find leiſure 
to acquaint himſelf with all the various ſects of 
religion in Greece, and ſhine forth one of the 
greateſt philaſophers, as well as orators, of his 
age, Are there many miniſters, magiſtrates, or 
lawyers, now in Europe, of any eminence, who 
are able, I will not ſay to explain the diſcoveries 
of Newton, or the ideas of Leibnitz, in the ſame 
manner as Cicero-illuſtrated the principles of 


Zeno, 
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Zeno, Plato, and Epicurus, but even to ſolve 
any difficult problem in philoſophy ? 

— a circumſtance which very few are 
acquainted with, was withal one of the beſt poet; 
of the age he liv'd in, when poetry was yet in 
its infant ſtate: he even rivall'd Lucretius. Can 
any thing be more beautiful than theſe verſes yet 
remaining of his poem on Marius, which makes 
us ſtill regret the loſs of that excellent perfor. 
mance ? 


His Jovis altiſoni ſubitò pinnata ſatelles 
Arboris è trunco, ſerpentis ſaucia morſu, 
Ipſa feris ſubigit transfigens unguibus anguem 
Semianimum, & varia graviter cervice mican- 
tem: 
Quem ſe in torquentem lanians, roſtroque 
cruentans, 35 
Jam ſatiata animos, jam duros ulta dolores 
* efflantem, & laceratum affligit in un- 


Seque obitu a ſolis nitidos convertit ad ortus, 


I am thoroughly perſuaded, that our language 
is incapable of expreſſing the harmonious energy 
of Greek and Latin verſes: I will, however, 
venture to give a flight ſketch from this little 
picture, painted by the great man whom I have 
characteriſed in my Rome preſerv'd, and whoſe 
Catilines I have imitated in ſome parts of the 


tragedy. 


Thus wounded by an earth-born ſerpent flies 
The bird of Jove, and in his talons bears 

His ſtruggling foe; the dying reptile wreaths 
His tortur'd ſcales that glitter in the ſun: 
Till the fierce eagle drops his bleeding prey, 
Soars to the ſkies, and ſeeks his native heav'n. 


T hol: 
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Thoſe who have the leaſt ſpark of taſte will per- 
ceive, even in this imperfect copy, the force of 
the original: whence comes it then that Cicero 
ſhou'd paſs for a bad poet? only becauſe Fuvenal 
has thought fit to ſay ſe, and imputed tohim that 
ridiculous verſe, 


8 O fortunatam natam me conſule Ramam 


So ridiculous that the French poet, who was de- 
ſirous of pointing out the abſurdity of it in a tran- 
ſlation, cou'd not ſucceed in it: 


O Rome fortunee ſous mon conſulat nee 
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does not expreſs half the nonſenſe of the Latin. 

. Is it poſſible the author of thoſe fine verſes I 
juſt now quoted cou'd ever write any thing ſo ri- 
diculous ! there are follies which a man of ſenſe 
and genius can never be guilty of : but the real 
truth is, that prejudice, which will never allow 
two ſpecies of excellency to one man, deny'd Ci- 

8 cero's ability to make verſes, becauſe he himſelf 

0 thought fit to renounce it. Some low buffoon, 

who envy'd the reputation of this great man, wrote 

| that fooliſh verſe, and attributed it to the orator, 
the philoſopher, the father of Rome. Fuvenal, in 

e the ſucceeding age, adopted this popular error, and 

5 handed it down to poſterity in his ſatirical decla- 
mations : I believe many a reputation both 
and bad is eftabliſh'd in the ſame manner. Theſe 
two verſes, for inſtance, are imputed to Malle- 
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branche. | L | : 
Il fait en ce beau jour le plus beau tems du * 
monde i 10 


Pour aller à cheval ſur la terre & ſur l'onde. 
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To which it is added, that he made them on pur. 
poſe to ſhew that a philoſopher cou'd be a poet 
whenever he had a mind to it. What man, with 
common ſenſe, cou'd ever be perſuaded that Male. 
branche was capable of writing any thing fo ah. 
ſurd? and yet let but a retailer of anecdotes, or x 
litterary compiler, tranſmit this idle tale to pof. 
t:rity, and in proceſs of time it ſhall gain credit; 
and tho* Mallebranche was one of the greateſt of 
men, it will be ſaid one day or other, that this 

eat man turn'd fool when he got out of his 
phere. 

Cicero has been reproach'd for too much ſenſibi- 
lity, and too much 1 in adverſity: he im- 
parts his well- grounded complaints to his wife 
and friends, and his frankneſs is imputed to cow- 
ardice: but let who will blame him for pouring in- 
to the boſom of friendſhip that grief which he 
conceal'd from his perſecutors, I love him the 
more for it: the virtuous ſoul alone is capable of 
feeling. Cicero, fond as he was of glory, had no 
ambition of appearing to be what he was not. 
We have ſeen men in our own times dying with 
grief at the loſs of very trifling emoluments, after 
a ridiculous pretence of not regretting them at all. 
What is there then ſo mean or cowardly, in ac- 
knowledging to a wife or friend, that a man was 
unhappy at being baniſh'd from his country, 
which he had ſerv'd, or at being perfecuted by a 
ſet of ungrateful and perfidious villains ? ſurely 
we ought” to ſhut our hearts againſt the tyrants 
who oppreſs us, and open them to thoſe we love. 

Cicero was free and ingenuous throughout his 
whole conduct; he ſpoke of his afflictions with- 
out ſhame, and of his thirſt after true glory with- 
out diſguiſe : this character is natural, at the.ſame 
time that it is great: ſhall we perfer to this the 
policy of Cæſar, who tells us in his commen- 

taries 
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aries, that he offered peace to Pompey, and yet 
in his private letters vows that he never had any 
ſuch intention? Cæſar was a great, but Cicero 
was an honeſt man : but his having been a good 
and philoſopher, an excellent governor, or 
an able general, that he had a feeling and a good 
heart, are not points that concern our preſent pur- 
ſe: he ſaved Rome in ſpite of the ſenate ; one 
half of which at leaſt oppos'd him, from motives 
of the moſt inveterate envy and malice; even 
thoſe whoſe oracle, whoſe deliverer and ave 
he was, were amongſt his worſt of foes : he laid 
the foundation of his own ruin by the moſt ſignal 
ſervice that man ever performed for his country: 
to repreſent this is the principal deſign of the tra- 
zedy : it is not ſo much the ferocious ſpirit of 
Catiline, as the generous and noble ſoul of Cice- 
ro, which I have there endeavour'd to deſcribe. 

It has always been aſſerted, and the opinion 
gains ground amongſt us, that Cicero is one of 
thoſe characters which ſhou'd never be brought 
upon the ſtage. 

The Engliſh, who hazard every thing without 
_—_— what they hazard, have given us a _ 
dy on the conſpiracy of Catiline, wherein Ben 
Johnſon has made no ſcruple of tranſlating ſeven 
or eight pages of Tully's oration; he has even 
tranſlated them into — & not imagining it poſſi- 
ble to make Cicero ſpeak in verſe. The conſul's 
proſe, to ſay the truth, mingled with the verſe of 
the other characters, form a contraſt worthy of 
the barbarouy age of Ben Johnſon : but to treat 
2 ſubje& ſo grave, and withal fo totally void of 
thoſe paſſions which generally captivate 4 heart, 
we muſt have to do with a ſerious and cultivated 
people, worthy in ſome meaſure of having the 
manners of antient Rome exibited before them. 
acknowledge at the ſame time that this ſubject 

is 
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is not well to our ſtage: we have much 
more taſte, decorum, and knowledge of the thea. 
tre than the Engliſh, but our manners for the 
moſt part are not ſo ſtrong. We are only pleas'd 
with the ſtruggle of thoſe paſſions which we our. 
ſelves experience; thoſe amongſt us who are beſt 
acquainted with the works of Cicero, and the Ro. 
man republic, are not frequenters of a play-houſe, 
they do not in this — follow the example of 
Tully himſelf, who we know was conſtantly 
there: it is aſtoniſhing they ſhou'd pretend to 
more gravity than he: they have only leſs taſte 
for the fine arts, or they are withheld by a ridi- 
culous prejudice : what progreſs ſoever thoſe arts 
may have made in France, thoſe gentlemen of diſ- 
tinguiſh'd genius and abilities who have cultivat- 
ed them amo us, have not yet imparted true 
taſte to the whole nation: we are not born ſo 
happy as the Greeks and Romans, but frequent 
the more out of idleneſs than from any 
real to literature. . 

'This tragedy ſeems rather to be made for the 
cloſet than the ftage ; it met with applauſe in- 
deed, and even more than Zara, but it is not of 
ſuch a ſpecies as to ſupport itſelf on the ſtage like 
Tara: it is written, notwithſtanding, with more 
ſtrength: the ſingle ſcene between Cefar and Ca- 
tiline was executed with more difficulty than. halt 
thoſe pieces which are fill'd with nothing but 
love: but to theſe the heart returns with pleaſure, 
whilft our admiration of the antient Romans is 
quickly exhauſted. In our times nobody enters 
into conſpiracies, but every body is in love. T hc 
repreſentation of Catiline requires withal a large 
company of actors, and a magnificent appara- 
tus 


The learned will not here meet with a faithful 
narrative of Catiline's conſpiracy : a tragedy, they 
very 
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well know, is not a hiſtory, but will ſee a 
«4 icture of the — of 41 all 
at Cicero, Catiline, Cato and Cæſar do in this 
ece is not true, but their genius and character 
e faithfully repreſented : if we do not there diſ- 
over the * of Cicero, we ſhall at leaſt 
nd diſplay'd all that courage and virtue which he 
ew'd in the hour of danger. In Catiline is de- 
cribed that contraſt of fierceneſs and diſſimulation 
hich form'd his real character; Cæſar is repre- 
nted as growing into power, factious, and brave; 
hat Cæſar who was born at once to be the glory 
nd the ſcourge of Rome, 

[ have not brought on the ſtage the deputies of 
he Allobroges, who were not the ambaſladors of 
aul, but agents of a pretty province of ltaly, 
ubject to the Romans, who only appear'd in the 
. os Phmeraeunawags 
vt proper perſons to in com witt 
icero, Cath, and *,— oo — 

If this performance ſhou'd appear tolerably 
rell written, and to give us ſome idea of antient 
Rome, it is all that he author pretends to, and all 
the reward which he expects from it. 


DRA- 


DRAMATIS PERSON. ( 


Cic io, CA A888, 

CA AR, CLopivs, 
CATILINE, CETHEGUS, 
AURBLIA, ' LENTULUS—SURA, 
Caro. Conſpirators, 
Locutus, Lictors. 


The SCENE repreſents on one fide, the 
of. Aurelia; on the other, the temple of Tellus, 
where the ſenate aſſembled : At a diſtance, a gal 
lery communicating to ſome private pallages 
lead from the palace of Aurelia to the veſtibule ot 
the temple. 


+. +o offer . * + | 


CATILINE: 


OR 
'BOME PRESERVED. 
A 


RAGEDY. 


ATT: k SCENE LL 


Uace | 

lus, CATILINE. 

oo [Soldiers at the bottom of the . 74 
le ES, thou proud talker, thou vile nr dere 14 


Of a deluded e, ſoon thy pow'r 

be no more; L whoſe ha virtue, 
exibly ſevere, deſtroys the nation 
eans to fave, imperious Cato, know 
doom is paſs'd, thou and the tyrant ſenate 

ſt fall together; they who keep the world 
bondage ſhall themſelves be ſlaves; their chains 
forg'd already, and uſurping Pompey | 
| 1 * dear bought honours with his blood. 
7, his haughty rival, ſhall oppoſe him, 

equal Cæſar: he who, like myſelf, 

ever ſactious, ſhall aſſiſt my cauſe ; 


The 
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The ſnare is laid, and Cæſar ſhall prepare 

The throne for Catiline ; Pl] make them all 
Subſervient to my purpoſe: Cic'ro's ſelf, 

The man whom moſt L hate, ſhall be my friend: 
My wife too may be uſeful, and may prove 

A ſtep to greatneſs : fathers, huſbands, all 
Thoſe empty names miſtaken mortals call 

Mot ſacred, hence, I give you to the winds : 
Ambition, I am thine. 


SCENE UI. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS. 


Cat. Well, my Cethegus, 
Whilſt Rome and our defigns are hid in night, 
Say, haſt thou call'd together our brave chiefs ? 

Cet. Ev'n here, my lord, beneath this portico, 
Safe from the conſuPs prying eyes, and near * 
That impious ſcene where our proud tyrants 
Thy friends ſhall meet—already — 'd 
The folemn com and are ſworn to ſerve thee. 

But how ſtands Cæſar, will he ſecond us? 

Cat, He isa turbulent unruly ſpirit, 
And acts but for himſelf. 

Cet. And yet without him 
We never ſhall ſucceed. - 

Cat. I've laid a ſnare 
He cannot *ſcape : my ſoldiers, in his name, 
Shall ſcize Pren e's been long ſuſpected. 
This will confirm his guilt—the furious conful 
Shall ſoon accuſe him to the ſenate—Czſar 
Will hazard all to ſatiate his revenge. 
TIl rouze this ſleeping lion from his den, 
And make him roar for me. 

Cet. But Nonnius ſtill 
Rules in Preneſte; he's a friend to Rome. 
In vain already thou haſt try'd to tempt 
His ſtubborn virtue what muſt be his fate ? 
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Cat. Thou know ſt I love his daughter, tho' 1 hate 
Her ſurly fatber: long he ſtrove in vain | 
To thwart our mutual paſhon, and prevent 
Our private marriage, which at laſt the churl 
Unwillingly conſented — N . 

T incur his angry party's high diſpleaſure 

And the proud conſuPs—but ve made his pride 
Subſervient to our purpoſe—he is bound 

By ſolemn oaths to keep our marriage ſtill 

A ſecret: Sura only and Cethegus 

Are privy to it: this perhaps may ſerve . 
More purpoſes than one: Aurelia's palace 
Conducts us to the temple ; there Ive plac'd 

My inſtruments of ruin, arms, and _— 

To execute our great deſign : thy zeal 

To friendſhip much I owe, but own thy love 
Hath been moſt uſeful, and I thank thee for it: 
Beneath the ſenate's ſacred vault, beneath 

The roof of Nonnius will we ſacrifice 

Theſe tyrants—you, my friends, muſt to Preneſte ; 
You to the capitol ; remember whom 

You ſerve, —— oath that binds ary and the cauſe 
Ye are engag d in—thou, my low d Cethe | 
Muſt watch o'er all, and guide the great — FY 


SCENE II, 


AURELIA, CATILINE. 


Aur. O Catiline, my lord, my huſband, eaſe 
My troubled heart, remove my doubts, my fears, 
My horror, my deſpair—alas ! what means 
This dreadful preparation ?—ev'ry ſtep 
| tread alarms me; why theſe ſoldiers, why 
With arm and torches is my palace filld ? 

* days of Marius 2. 0 14 ſure 

re now return d, and diſcord reigns amongſt us 
Explain, my lord, this dreadful myſtery : 

Do not turn from me—by the ſacred tye 


That 
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That joins our hearts, by the dear babe thou low t, 
I talk not to thee of jts mother's danger, 
For thee alone I tremble : pity me, 

| Pity a wretched wife, and tell me all. 

Cat. Know then, my life, my fortune, and my fame, 
Thy ſafety, and my own, the common cauſe, 
Demand a conduct which thy fears condemn : 

But if thou lov't me, let whatc'er thou ſeeſt 
Be bury'd in thy breaſt : I mean to ſave 
Rome's better part ; the ſenate and the people 
Are diſunited—danger threats the ſtate 

On ev'ry fide ; Pve taken the beſt means 

To make all well again. 

Aur. I hope thou haft ; 

But can we hide our hearts from thoſe we love ? 
Can'ſt thou deceive me? yet what thou haſt ſaid 
Doubles my fears. Alas! thy looks are wild, 
And full of horror. What will Nonnius ſay 
When he ſhall ſee theſe dreadful preparations ? 
The voice of nature, and the tender names 
Of father and of brother oft have paſs'd 
Unheard and unregarded when the cauſe 
Of Rome requir'd it—well thou know'ft our marriage 
Gave much offence, and when my angry father 
Returning ſhall behold theſe ſad effects 
Of our unhappy union, what, my lord, - 
Muſt I expect? O why wilt thou abuſe 
The pow'r which love has giv'n thee o'er a heart 
Devoted to thy ſervice ?—thou haſt gain'd 
A party, but confider well my father, 
Cato, and Cicero, and Rome, and heav'n, 
Are all thy foes : Nonnius perhaps may come 
This very day on purpoſe to deſtroy thee. 
Cat. Be not afraid, I know he cannot. 
Aur. How ! 
Cat. Whene'er he comes he muit approve our pur- 
I am not left at liberty to tell thee [ poſe : 
What we deſign, ſuffice it that his intreſt 
And mine are one: I know when he ſhall find 
The fair reſult, he then will join with me 
To pull down the proud tyrants he obeys : 
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Truſt me, Aurelia, what I do ſhall prove 
The fertile ſpring of everlaſting glory 
And honour to you both— | 

Aur. Alas! the honour 
| fear is doubtful, and the danger certain: 
What ſee k ſt thou? wherefore wou'd*ſt thou urge thy 
Ist not enough to rank among the firſt fate ? 
Of human kind, and rule the ſubje& world? 
Why woud'ſt thou mount the giddy heights of pow'r, 
And court deſtruction ? my forboding heart 
Already ſees, and trembles at thy danger, 
Are theſe the promis'd joys of flattring love? 
The peace I hop'd for ? I have loſt it now 
For ever : O, my lord, when laſt theſe eyes 
Were in a ſhort and broken lumber clos'd, 
Methought I ſaw in fl:mes imperial Rome; 
Saw murthers, deaths, and rivers ftain'd with blood, 
My father maſſacred in open ſenate, 
And thee, my Catiline, amidf a band 
Of vile aflaflins, breathing forth thy ſoul 
In dreadful agonies I roſe, and fle 
From theſe ſad images to find my lord, 
My guardian, my protector thou art here, 
And I, alas ! am but the more unhappy. 

Cat. Away—your omen: fright not Catiline ; 
Complain not, but be reſolute : I want 
Your courage, not your tears, when I am ſcrving 
You and my country. 

Aur. Is it thus you mean | 
To ſerve her? O, my lord, I know not what 
Your purpoſe is, but were it fair and juſt 
Perhaps I might long fince have been conſulted ; 
Our mutual int'reſt claim'd it from a huſband : 
If you diſſemble with me, I have cauſe 
To doubt, and to be wretched Cicero 
Has long ſuſpected thee, and Rome thou know'ft 
Adores him, 

Cat, Whom ? my hated rival? 


Yor. XXIV. 1 SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 

T 

'CATILINE, AURELIA, MARTIAN, one of che 
Conſpirators. T 

h E. 

Mar. Sir, C 


The conful comes this way—by his command 
The ſeaate meet; he wiſhes firſt to ſee 
And ſpeak with you. 

Aar. I tremble at his name. 

Cat. Why tremble at the name of Cicero ? 
Let Nonnius fear and rev'rence him, diſgrace 
His rank and character by mean ſubmiſſion ; 

I pity the weak ſenator, but hop'd 

To find in thee a nobler ſoul : not thus, 
Remember, acted your brave anceſtors : 

Gods ! that a woman, and a Roman, ſprung 
From Nero's blood, ſhou'd thus be void of pride 
Or of ambition! noble minds are ne'er 
Without them. 

Aur. Mine perhaps thou think'ſt is mean 
And timid ; cruelty alone with thee 
Is courage ; thy reproach is moſt unkind ; 

But know me better ; know that this fond wife, 
Whom thou contemn'ſt, who has not pow'r to change 
Or ſoften thee, has more of Roman in her 

Than thou can'ſt boaſt ; and, coward as ſhe i bs, 

Can teach thee how to die, 

Cat. How many cares 
At once ſurround me !— Cicero comes—but him 
I fear not: this Aurelia. | 


SCENE V, 


CICERO, CATILINE, Chief of the LiQors, 


Cic. Do 281 [To the chief Lid. 
Commanded you—i"1l try if I can ſound _ 
i 


che 


'e 


This 
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This faithleſs heart; leave me alone with him: 
Sometimes a villain may be wrought by fear 
To better council, and renounce his purpoſe. 
Who's there ? the proud Plebeian, chos'n by Rome 
To be her maſter? : 
Ere the ſenate meet, [To Catiline. 
Cab line, I come for the laſt time to hold 
The friendly torch, and fave thy wand'ring Reps 
From the dread precipice of guilt and ruin. 

Cat. Who, thou ? 

Cic. Yes, I. 

Cat. And is it thus thy hate 
Purſues me ? | 

Cic. Call it pity—but obſerve me, 
The capitol 1s weary of thy plaints, 
Thy factious eries, and bold impertinence ; 
Rome, and the ſenate have, it ſeems, debas'd 
The conſul's dignity by chooſing me: 
Thy pride we know expected it, but how 
Hark thou deſerv'd it? was it by thy name, 
Or family, thy valour, or the pride 
Of a looſe prodigal in ſhews and fealts 
And idle pomp ; cau'd theſe entitle thee 
To ſuch exalted honours ? cou'd'it thou hope 
To be the great diſpenſer of the laws, 
To guide the miſtreſs of the world, who rules 
Ver proſtrate kings? had Catiline been u hat 
He ought to be, I might perhaps to him 
Have yielded the conteſted palm.—Hereafter 
Thou may'it ſupport the ſtate, but to be conſul 
Tis fit thou firſt ſhould*it be—a citizen. 
Think'ſt thou by vile reflections on my birth, 
My fortune, and my fame, to taint my honour, 
Or weaken the firm baſis of my pow'r ? 
la our corrupted days it is not name, 
Or family, that Rome has need of: no: 
Tis victue ; and the pride of Cicero 
Hath ever been, that he ſhou'd nothing owe 
To his forefathers—my nobility 
Springs from myſelf, and tine may end in thee. 


2 Cat. 
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Cat. It ill becomes a temporary r 
Like thine to boaſt of its authority. mY 


Cic. Had Cic'ro us'd that pow'r as thou deſerw'ſt, 


Thou wou'd'ſt not have been here to queſtion it: 
Thou who haſt ſtain'd our altars with pollution 
And ſaerilegious rage, thy days are number'd 

But by thy crimes: thy merit is to dare, 

To ftrike at all, diſſemble, and betray : 

Thou haſt abus d the precious gifts that heav'n 
Beſtow'd on thee for other purpoſes : 

Senſe, beauty, courage, — — warmth, 

All the fair ornaments of human nature, 

Are but in thee the inſtruments of ill. 


My voice, which ſtill is rais'd to ſcourge the wicked 


And plead for the oppreſ#'d, hath ſpar'd thee yet; 
Nor with the odious Verres rank'd the name 

Of Cartiline ; but long impuni 

Hath made thee ſhameleſs, and inſenſible 

Of all reproof—thou haſt betray d the ſtate : 

At Rome, and in Etruria all is diſcord, 

And foul confuſion ; Umbria is revolted ; 
Preneſte ſtaggers in her faith; the ſoldiers 

Of barb'rous Sylla, drench'd in blood, come forth 


From their dark caves prepar'd for ſlaughter, arm'd 


Zy cruel Mallius ; all are leagu'd with thee ; 
Thy partizans declar'd, or ſecret friends, 

All are united in one guilty bond, 

And ſworn to the deſtruction of their country: 

I know thee for their chief, for I have eyes 

On ev'ry fide, and hands too, thou ſhalt find, 

That, ſpite of thee, ſhall vindicate the cauſe 

Of injur'd Rome; thy guilty friends ſhall feel 

My juſtice too: thou haſt beheld me long 

But as thy rival, now behold thy judge, 

And thy accuſer, who will force thee ſoon 

To anſwer for thy actions by thoſe laws, 

Which thou ſo oit haſt trampled on unpuniſt'd, 


Thoſe laws, which thou contemn'ſt, and I revenge. 


Cat. ve told you, fir, already, that your office 
But ill excuſes this indecent freedom : 


But for that country's ſake, whom both are bound 
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To ſerve, I pardon your unjuſt ſuſpicions ; 


Nay, I do more, I honour your warm zeal ; 
Blind tho? it be, in ſuch a cauſe tis juſt : 
But do not thus reproach me for paſt errors, 
For the wild fallies of impetuous youth, 
That ſoon are oer; your ſenate is to blame, 
I follow'd their example ; pomp and pride, 
Exceſs and luxury, the fruits 0 — 
Are the times vices, not the native bent 
Of Catline's heart: I ſerv'd the common-wea! 
In Aſia as a ſoldier, as a judge 
In Afric : ſpite of our domeſtic feuds, 
Did I not make the name of Rome rever'd 
Among the nations? [ who have defended 
Shall ne'er betray her. 
Cic. Sylla too and Marius 
Both ſerv'd their country well, and then deftroy'd her. 
Tyrants have all ſome ſpecious ſhow of virtue, 
And ere they break their country's laws ſupport them, 
Cat. If you ſuſpect each brave and gallant ſoldier, 
Let Cæſar, Pompey, Craſſus be accus'd : 
Why fix on me amongſt ſo many ? why 
Am I the only object of your fears? 
Have I deſerv'd it ? 4 
Cic. That you beſt can tell. 
But wherefore deign I thus to anſwer you? 
Cat. The more I plead in my defence, the more 
Will Cicero condema me : if as friend 
Thou talk ſt to me, thou but deceiv'it thyſelf, 
I am thy foe ; if as a citizen, - 
So too is Catiline ; if as a conſul, 
A conſuls not a maſter, he preſides 
But in the ſenate, I defy him there. 
Cic. Thou durſt not; for I there can puniſh guilt : 
If thou art innocent, I will protect thee ; 
If not, I charge thee, be not ſeen in Rome. 
Cat. This is too much: I will no longer bear 
Thy inſults, tho' I ſcorn thy vague ſuſpicions : 
Yet know, I think the ws affront, that thou 
Cov'd put on Cat line, wry be to protect him. [Exit. 
3 N 
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His innocence by falſe affected pride? Ab 
Perfidiovs wretch, l' n not to be deceiv'd, Th 
Nor fl: alt thou thus eicape the watchful eye Fr 
Of vengeance, M 


SCENE V. 


CICERO, CAT O. 


Cic. Well, my friend, haſt thou prepar d 
For Rome's defe ce? 
Cato. Your orders are obey'd: 
I have diſpos'd the chicts, and all are ready 
To march as you direct them; but I fear 
The people, nay the ſenate. 
Cic. Ha! the ſenate ? 
Cato. Ay—they are ſwoln with pride—and foul divi. 
Will ſoon enſlave them. [ſion 
Cic. Much indeed I fear 
Our vices will revenge the conquer d world; 
Our liberty and virtue are no more; 
But Name may ſtill have hope whilſt Cato lives. 
Cato. Alas ! who ſerves his country often ſerves 
A moſt ungrateful miſtreſs—ev'n thy merit 
Offends the ſenate ; with a jealous eye 
It views thy greatneſs. 
Cic. Cato's approbation 
Is recompence enough ; thy honeſt praiſe 
Will more than balance their ingratitude ; 
On that and on —— alone 
I ſhall rely ; let us perform our duty, 
And leave the reſt to heav'n. 
Cato. How ſhall we ſtem 
The torrent of corruption ? when I ſee, 
Ev'n in this ſacred temple, rais'd to virtue, 
Infamous treaſon riſe with ſhameleſs front : 
Can we ſuppoſe that Manlius, that proud rebel, 
Wou'd dare advance his ſtandard, and blow up 
The flames of civil war, if greater pow'rs 
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Did not ſupport him, if ſome ſecret foe 
Abetted not their vile conſpiracy ? 
The leaders of the ſenate may betray us; 
From Sylla's aſhes may new tyrants riſe: 
My juſt ſuſpicions light on Cæſar. 
Cic. Mine | 
On Catiline ; perfidious, ſordid, raſh, 
And bold ; he loves rebellion, and delights 
In novelty ; more dangerous than Cæſar; 
I know him well; ev/n now I parted from un: 
What paſs'd between us but confirms me more 
In my ſuſpicions ; on his face I read 
Rage and reſentment, the determin'd pride 
Of his fierce ſpirit, that no longer deign'«! 
To hide its purpoſe, but ſtood forth, and own'd 
Its enmity to Rome.—l muſt diſcover 
His bold compeers, perhaps I may prevent 
His future crimes, and fave my falling country. 
Cato. Cat'line has friends, and much I fear the pow'r 
Of theſe united tyrants may prove fatal: 
Our forces are in Aſia, and at Rome 
We are corrupted ; but one upright man 
May fave the ſtate. 
Cic. If we unite, our country 
Has nought to fear—in factions diſcord ſoon 
Diſſolves the tye :—Czfar perhaps may join them; 
But, if I know him right, his noble ſoul 
Will never ſtoop to ſerve a worthleſs tyrant ; 
He loves his country ſtill, and hates a maſter ; 
Tho? ſoon the time will come when he ſhall ſtrive 
To be one ; both are eager for applauſe, 
And both ambitious: both are rais'd too high 
To meet in friendſhip long; by their diviſion 
Rome may be fav'd ; let us not tamely wait 
Ta fee our country's ruin, or behold 
In ſhameful chains the maſters of mankind. 
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ACI H. SCENE L 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS. 


Cet. T length the torch is lit to ſet on fire 
Rome and the ſubject world; our army“ 
And all is ready for the great event. [nigh, 
"Know'ſt thou mean time, my friend, what paſſes here 
Cat. I know the conſuls prudence, fo he calls 
His cowardice, which deeply ruminates 
On future ills : like an unſcilful pilot 
He ſets up ev'ry fail for ev'ry wind, 
But knows not or which way the tempeſt comes, 
Or whither it may drive him—for the ſenate, 
I fear it not; that many-headed monſter, 
So proud of conqueſt and nobility, 
Looks with an evil eye on Cicero ; 
I know it hates him, ſo does Czſar ; Craſſus 
Wou'd gladly yield him up a ſacrifice 
To our reſentment ; on their jealouſy 
Depend my hopes——he's like a dying man, 
With feeble arm he ſtruggles for a while, 
But ſoon ſhall fink beneath us and expire. 
Cet. Envy I know attacks him, but his tongue 
Can ſoften all; he leads the captive ſenate. 
Cat. I brave him ev'ry where; deſpiſe his clamours, 
And ſmile at his reſentment : let him rail 
To his laſt hour, and triumph in the ſhouts 
Of his admirers, I have other cares 
That fit more heavy on me. 
Cet. n . 
Thy rapid progreſs in the paths o 
And — ? Canſt thou have 4 to fear ? 
Cat. My num'rous foes I heed not, tis my friends 
I have molt cauſe to dread ; the jealouſy 
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Of Lentulus, th' aſpiring ſoul of Cæſar, 
And, above all, wife. 
Cet. Shall Cariline 
Be frighten'd at a woman's tears ?—for ſhame, 
Leave her indulge her viſionary fears: 
I thought thou lov't her as a maſter ſhou'd, 
And mad'ſt her but the ſervile inſtrument 
Of thy ambition. 
Cat. Tis a dang'rous one: | 
Rome and her child divide with me her love. 
Curſe on the Name of Rome, that ev'n beneath 
The roof of Cat'line thoſe ſhou'd dwell who love 
Their country ! But before th* important hour 
That muſt decide our fate, ſhe ſhall be mov'd, 
She and her ſon—be that thy care, Cethegus : 
Our wives and children muſt not trouble us 
In thoſe diftreſsful moment but for Czſar—— 
Cet. What's to be done ? if he refuſe to join 
Our cauſe, ſhall we proſeribe him; ſhall the names 
Of Cic'ro and of Cæſar be united? 
Cat. Let me conſider to cut Cæſar off. 
That were a dreadful ſacrifice ; methinks 
I cannot but admire him, and revere 
In him the honour of the Roman name: 
But where is Lentulus ? 
Cet. O fear not him; 
His pride we know will prompt him to believe 
That thou with him wilt ſhare the fov'reign pow'r. 
Cat. Let him believe it fill ; the cred'lous fool 
Thou ſeeſt, Cethegus, with what ſubtilty 
Em forc'd to manage theſe imperious ſpirits ; 
Their rage, reſentment, pride and jealouſy : 
Know ſt thou he dares ev'n to be 's rival? 
To keep my friends within the pale of prudence 
Will coſt me much more trouble than the ruin 
Of Cicero and Rome to guide a party 
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SCENE II. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA, 


Sura. In ſpite of my remonſtance 
You will rely on Cæſar, and confide 
In him alone; Preneſte's in his pow'r, 
And I muſt yield to him ; but know I ſcorn it, 
The blood _— was not made to yield. 
Cat. Pe join'd with Cæſar, but depend not on him; 
He may ſupport our cauſe, or he may hurt it; 
I uſe his name, but tis for your advantage. 
Sura. And what is there in Cæſar's name ſuperior 
To your or mine ? why muſt we meanly court 
His favour? but becauſe he's Pompey's rival 
Rome makes a God of him.— l am thy friend; 
Sura and Car'line may defy them all, 
And without Cæſar make the world their own. 
Cat. We may—thy conduct and approv'd valour 
Have ever been my beſt and ſureſt hope; 
But Cæſar is belov'd, reſ Qed, fear d; 
The ſenate and the people all admire 
Aud court him; ſtateſman, gen' ral, magiſtrate ; 
In peace rever d, and terrible in war; 
A thouſand ways he charms the multitude ; 
In ſhort he will be neceſſary. 
Sura. Say F ; 
Deſtructive rather if to day he ſhines 
Our equal, by to-morrow he will prove 
Our rival, and ere long perhaps our maſter ; 
Truſt me, I know him well, and therefore think 
Our party has not a more dang'rous foe : 
Perhaps his haughty foul may yield to thee, 
But play the tyrant oer the reſt; for me, 
I cannot, will not brook it. l' ve devoted 
My honour and my fortunes to thy ſervice; 
But I renounce my plighted faith, renounce 


Thee and thy cauſe, if Cæſar is preferr'd. 
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Cat. And ſo thou ſhalt— I'd ſacrifice my life 
Rather than ere permit a haughty rival 
To ſoar above us—Czſar is our tool, 
Our inftrument ; to day I flitter him, 
To-morrow can bring down his pride, — 
Do more — thou know'ſt our mutual happine 
And int'reſt are my firſt and deareſt care. 
Away, and let Aurelia be prepar'd : [To Cethegus. 
Go; or her fond intruding love may ruin 
Our deep laid ſchemes, and mar the great defign : 
Return ſome private way and meet me here, 
I wait for Cæſar. 

Sura Nothing's to be done, 
T find without him—but I'll wait th' event. 

Cat. Farewel : remember I rely on thee 
More than on Cæſar.— 

Cet. I ſhall execute 
Your high command, and gather all our friends 
Before the ſtandard of great Cataline 


SCENE III. 
CATILINE, CASAR. 


Cat. Hail, godlike Cæſar, thou whom from the days 
Of Sylla I have rank'd amongſt my beſt 
And deareſt friends, whoſe fortunes I foretold : 
Born as thou art to be the firſt of Romans, 
How ſuits it with thy pride to be the ſlave 
Of a Plebeian, who for ever thwarts 
And braves thee to thy face? I know thou hat'ſt him; 
Thy piercing eye obſerves impatient Rome 
Contending for her freedom, will not Czfar 
Aſſiſt his country to ſhake off her chains? 
The cauſe is noble, and the fate of millions 
Depends on this important eriſis; thou 
Wilt join us—look'it thou not with jealous eye 
On Pompey till? doſt thou not ftill abhor 
The ſurly Cato? can'ſ thou ſerve the gods 
With half thy wonted zeal when the proud conſul 
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Preſides at th altar? will thy noble ſpirit 
Bear theſe imperious rulers ; ſoft Lucullus, 
Sunk in a on of 7 and ſloth; 
The greedy Craſſus, ing his large hea 
Of ill-got wealth, ET to —— es 
And all her venal ſons? on ev'ry fide 
Or faction or corruption reigns; the world 
Calls out on 3 ua ; * 3 5 her voice ? 
Wilt thou re and fave thy falling country ? 
Will Czfar liſten to his Friends? "= 
Cæſ. He will; 
And if the ſenate do thee wrong, ſtep forth 
To plead thy cauſe ; I never will betray thee ; 
But aſk no more. 
Cat. Are theſe the utmoſt bounds 
Of Ceſar's 1 but to talk for him? 
Ce. * weigh'd thy projects, and ſhall not oppole/ 
Em z 
I may approve, but wou'd not execute. 
Cat. I underſtand you, you are on that fide 
Which fortune favours, and wou'd ftand aloof 
To mark the progreſs of our civil wars, 
And raiſe your fortunes on the common ruin. 
Cæſ. No—T have nobler views; my hate of Cato, 
My jealouſy of Pompey, the renown 
Cicero, conſpire to make me wiſh 
I might ſurpaſs em all; fair glory calls, 
The banks of Seine, the Tagus, and the Rhine; 
I pant for honour, and for victory. 
Cat. If conqueſt is thy aim, begin with Rome; 
To- morrow we may reign the —— of her. 
C. The enterpriſe is great, perhaps too bold; 
But, to be open with you, tho? tis worthy 
Of Catiline, it ſuits not Cæſar. 
Cat. How ! 
Cf. I do not chuſe to ſerve. 
Cat. To ſhare with Cæſar 
Were no diſhonour to the moſt ambitious. 
Ceſ. But pow'r ſupreme is not to be divided: 
Pil not be dragg'd at Cat'line's chariot wheels 
To grace his triumph: as a friend I love thee ; 
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But know, that friend ſhall never be—my maſter : 
EVn 4 — not—Sylla, whom thy valour 
Hath nobly follow d in the race of glory; 
Whoſe _ F admire ; whoſe lawleſs rage 
[ ever ſhall abhor, enflav'd proud Rome: 
But he deſerv'd the glorious prize, ſubdued 
The Helleſpont, and made Euphrates tremble : 
Afia was conquer'd : Mithridates own'd 
His martial genius—but what noble deeds 
Haſt thou to boaſt ? what kings haſt thou ſubdued ? 
What ſeas has Cat'line paſfd, what lands explor'd ? 
Thou haſt the ſeeds of greatneſs in thy nature; 
But to enflave thy country is above 
Thy preſent pow rs, above the pow'rs of Cæſar: 
We have not ſtrength, authority or name 
For ſuch an enterprize. Rome ſoon muſt fall: 
ſe/ But ere I will attempt to be her maſter, 
I will extend her empire and her glory; 
And if I forge my country's chains, at leaſt 
Will cover them with laurels. 
Cat. Mine, perhaps, 
Is, after all, the ſhorteſt to glory : 
How did your boaſted Sylla riſe ro-empire ? 
He had an army, ſo has Catiline ; 
Rais'd by myſelf alone, and not, like his, 
The gift of fortune: he obſerw d with care 
The favourable hour, and well improv'd it : 
I have done more ; have made the times and ſeaſons 
Subſervient to me. Sylla was a king. 
Wou'd' thou be one? wilt thou be Cic'ro's ſlave, 
Or rule with Cat'line ? * 
Cæſ. Neither. To be free, 
For I no longer will diſſemble with you, 
I efteem Cicero; but love him not, 
Nor fear him: tho' I love, I dread not thee. 
Divide the ſenate if thou can't, pull down 
The proud opprefſors ; you have my confent ; 
But hope no more, nor dare to think, that Czfar 
Will ever be thy ſlave : Pll keep thy ſecret, 
And be thy friend or foe, as thou deſer Rt it. 
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SCENE IV. * 


CATILINE. 


Ff he ſupports us not, cen let him fall 

The victim of his folly : Sylla knew 

And wou'd have cut him off, but Sylla durſt not: 
I know he is my ſecret enemy, 

As ſuch I ſhall be *ware of him. 


SCENE V. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA, 


Sura. What ſays 
The mighty Czſar 7 is he friend or foe ? 

Cat. His barren friendſhip only offers me 
A. feeble aid; but we can do without him 
Perhaps he may repent it; and meantime 
We've better pillars to ſupport the fabric. 
Behold, the heroes come. 


SCENE VL 


CATILINE, the Conſpirators. 


— 


Cat. Hail, bold Statilius, 
Valiant Autronius, noble Piſo, hail, 
Vargontes, and the reſt of my brave friends, 
The firſt of men, the conquerors of kings, 
The great avengers of a world oppreſs'd, 
This ſeat of empire ſoon ſhall be your own : 
The vanquiſh'd nations, which your valour gain'd, 
Were raviſh'd from you by uſurping tyrants; - 
For the proud ſenate ſtil] your blood flow'd; 
For them Tigranes, Mithridates fell; 
For them alone; and all your poor reward 
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vas but to ſtand at diſtance, and adore 
our haughty maſters ; but at length the hour 
f vengeance is approaching: be prepar'd 
or no inglorious enterprize : I know 
Your ſouls wou'd ſcorn a vict ry cheaply bought; 
zut I will bring you noble conqueſts, fall 
of danger and of glory: ſeize, my friends, 
he golden opportunity : already 
ſee your foes expiring at your feet. 
Ruſh on your prey, burn, plunder, and deſtroy ; 
Bat, above all, let union guide your councils : 
Even now Preneſte falls: the brave remains 
f Sylla's ſcatter'd forces march towards us: 
ſhall command them, and Rome muſt be yours. 
Petreius vanquiſh'd, I ſhall clear my way 
Even to the capitol : then you, my friends, 
Shall riſe to empire, to a throne diſgrac'd 
By worthleſs Romans, and by you reſtor'd 
To its true luſtre: Curius and his band 
Will open me the gates; but tell me, friend, 
The Gladiatorian cohorts, where are they ? 
Will thoſe brave vet rans join our cauſe ? 
Len. They will: . 
Myſelf ſhall lead them in the dead of night, 
And arm them in this ſecret place. 
Cat. Mount Czlius— 
b; that ſecured ? 
Stat. Pve bribed the centinels, 
And all is ſafe. 
Cat. Vou to mount Aventine 
Repair, and ſoon as Mallius ſhall diſplay 
His colours, light your torches, ſpread deſtruction 
On ev'ry fide; let the proſcribed periſh. 
Let Cic'ro (ye have ſworn it) be my firſt 
My darling victim: Cæſar too muſt die, 
And Cato; theſe remov'd, the ſenate ſoon 
Will tremble and obey : already fortune 
Declares for us, and blinds them to their ruin: 
Within their walls, and almolt in their fight 
We lay the ſnares of death, and mark them out 
For ſacrifice ; remember not to take up arms 
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Before th ted time: we muſt ſurpriſe 
Ere we deſtroy: let Cicero and Rome 
Periſh together, and the licht ning blaſt 
_ Before the thunder's threat ning voice alarms them. 
Call not this deed a foul'confpiracy ;. 

Tis a juſt war declar d againſt the foes 

Of Rome and all mankind ; reclaim your rights, 
The empire of the world, which baſe uſurpers 

Had raviſh'd from you. 

Haſte, ye gallant leaders, [To Ceth. and Lent. Sur, 
Haſte to the ſenate ; ſee your victims there: 

Hear your proud conſul roar; tis the laſt time 
That C a triumph there—now, worthy Romans, 
Swear by this ſword, that with the blood of tyrants 
Shall ſoon be ſtain'd, to periſh, or to conquer, 
With Catiline. 

Mar. By thee and by this ſword. 

We ſwear with thee to periſh or to conquer. 
Another conſpirator. 

Periſh the ſenate ] periſh-a]l who ſerve, 

All who defend them ! if there be amongft us 

A traitor, let ham die. - 

Cat. Away, this night 
Will fkniſh al. and Rome ſhall be our own. 


— 


ACT IL SCENE I. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS, MARCIAN 
SEPTIMUS. 


Cat. Ax all things ready ? do our troops advance' 
Mar. They are, my lord; the faithful Mallius cot 

Prepar'd to circle theſe devoted walls; 
Our friends impatient brook not dull delay, N 
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But each other to the bloody ſcene ; 
We wait but thy command ; appoint the hour 
When Rome muſt fall. 

Cat. Soon as I quit the ſenate 
Begin the ſacrifice : let this great day 
Be ſacred to deſtruction: but mean time 
Take ſpecial care the conſul's buſy friends 
Do not obſerve our motions. 

E -Were it not 1 
M ent to deſtroy him in the ſenate ? 
He — the people, and foreſees 
Our ev'ry action. 

Cat. Knows he the revolt 
Of Mallius ? knows he Cat'line's deep deſigns ? 
Knows he an army is approaching for me ? 
Fear not, my friends, ours is no common cauſe, 
Tis fit the means ſhou'd be proportion'd to it: 
When vulgar mortals, grov'ling and obſcure, 
Form ill. digeſted ſchemes, and idle plans 
Of future greatneſs, if one ſlender wheel 
Is broke, it overthrows the whole machine : 
But fouls like ours, a firm and choſen band, 
Plans deeply laid, the conquerors of kings, 
The ſons of Mars, united to ſupport 
And raiſe each other, theſe muſt be ſuperior 
To Cic'ro's art, or Cic'ro's vigilance : 
We've nought to fear. 

Cet. But is Preneſte ours 
In Czſar's name? | 

Cat. Ay ; that was my firſt ſtroke 
Of your the unſuſpecting ſenate 
Will be deceiv'd : Pye wbiſperd it abroad, 
That Nonnius hath conſpir d againſt the ſtate, 
And half our credulous fools believe the tale. 
Ere he can clear his innocence, my army 
Will be in Rome, and all ſecur'd : away, 
Remove Aurelia: let no little cares 
Intrude to ſtop or hurt the great deſign. 


SCENE 


GLI 


SCENE u. wm 

Til 

AURELIA, CATILINE, CETHE GUS, &c. - 
Aur. [ A letter in ber Band.] There Catline, read Au- 
relia's fate and thine, An 

Thy crime and thy juſt ſentence. An 
Cat. What raſh hand— i 
Ha! *tis thy father's, T 
Aur. Read it. | 
Cat. ¶ Reads the letter. J.. Death too long 10 
Hath ſpar'd me, and the child I lov'd too well a 

Mutt finiſh my ſad days: at length I ſuffer 

For my own follies, and that hapleſs marriage 5. 


Which I conſented to, I know the plots 
Of thy vile huſband : Cæſar has betray'd us, 
And wou'd have ſeiz'd Preneſte: thou partak@® 
The treaſon : but repent, or periſh with them.” 
But how cou'd Nonnius ere diſcover that 
Which ev'n the conſul knows not ? 
Ceth. This may prove 
Cat. [To Cethegus.] It may turn to our advantage. 
Aurelia, I muſt tell thee all: this day | 
The world is arm'd in Catiline's defence: 
Say, in the hour of danger wilt thou ſerve 
A father or a huſband ? 
Aur. To be ſilent, 
And trouble you no more, were the commands 
Which Carline laid on his neglected wife, 
Spite of her fond intreaties, pray'rs, and tears: 
hat haſt thou further to deſire ? 
Cat. Away: 
is moment, ſend that letter to the conſul ; 
have my reaſons ; I wou'd have him know, 
That Cæſar is as much to be ſuſpected 
As Tam: he's accus'd, and Cat'line not 
So much as nam'd : it is as I cou'd wiſh. | 
Take with thee our lov'd infant, and return not 
- To bleeding Rome, till Pm maſter there : 


Then 
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Then thou ſhalt reign with e: our marriage yet 
Is kept a ſecret : III not have it known, 
ill at the head of our victorious army 
[ ſhall proclaim it loud to Italy, 
And to the world : then ſhall thy haughty father, 
A. As, our firſt ſubject, humbly berd before thee, 
And ſue to be forgiv'n: begone, Aurelia, 
And leave me to my fate. I wou'd not wiſh 
Thou ſhou'd'it partake my dangers or my cares: 
This night prepare to meet a conqueror. 
Aur. O Cat'line, mean'ft thou to deſtroy thy country ? 
I this the day appointed for deſtruction ? 
Cat. To day I purpoſe to chaſtiſe my foes ; 
All is prepar'd. 
Aur. Begin then with Aurelia; 
For I had rather periſh by thy hand, 
Than live to ſhare thy guilt. 
Cat. O let the tye 
That binds us 
Cet. Drive not thus to deſperation 
A huſband and a friend, who truſts his all 
To thee, thou'rt enter d in the paths of glory, 
And to retreat were fatal. 
Aur. Miſery 
And ſure deſtruction were Aurelia's fate: 
From that unhappy moment, when by thee 
And chy vile counſels led, I gave my hand 
To Catiline; deſpis d, neglefted, long 
Have I beheld, with eyes of deteſtation, 
Vour horrid plots: ſpite of myſelf you made me 
A vile accomplice; but you know I low d, 
And baſely have impos'd upon my weakneſs : 
[ bluſh to think how groſsly you abugd 
A woman's fond credulity ; but know 
Tul no longer be guilty of a crime 
Which I abhor: no longer ſerve a tyrant : 
No, I renounce my vows, my faith to thee ; 
Theſe hands ſhall riſe againft thee, thou vile traitor : 
Henceforth I am thy foe. Strike, Cat'line, ſtrike ; 
Deſtroy me ; carry into burning Rome, 
For thy firſt victim, an expiring wife 
en Slain 
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Slain by thy hand; deſtroy the hapleſs infant, 
Sad pledge of our deteſted nuptials : then, 
Barbarian as thou art, complete thy guilt, 
And in the blood of millions glut thy vengeance. 
Cat. And is the gentle kind Aurulia then 
Amongſt my foes? thus in the nobleſt war, 
That ere was waged for freedom and for empire, 
When Pompey, Cæſar, Cato, are ſubdued, 
My worſt of enemies at laſt are found 
In my own houſe ; I am deſerted there 
For an unworthy father: threaten'd too. 
Aur. I threaten guilt, and tremble for—a huſband: 
Ev'n in my rage thou ſeeſt my tenderneſs ; 
Abuſe it not, it is my only weakneſs : 
But I wou'd have thee fear 
Cat, That word, Aurelia, 
Was never made for Catiline—but hear me: 
I love thee ; yet preſume not on thy pow'r, 
Nor think I ere will ſacrifice my friends, 
My noble cauſe, my int'reſt, and my fame, 
Glory and empire : no, it is enou 
If 122 and pity thee, but know— 
Aur. The crown thy pride looks up to I deipile : 
I ſhou'd behold it as the ſhameful mark 
Of infamy : thou ſhew' thy love for me 
By pity and forgiveneſs ; and I mine, 
y holding back, if poſſible, thy hand 
From guilt and error—therefore will I g 


SCENE m. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SUR4, 
AURELIA, &c. 


Sura. We are diſcover'd, loſt, undone; our friends 
Betray'd, our plots unravelPd all ; Preneſte 
Not yielded to us ; Nonnius is in Rome ; 
One of our ſpies is ſeiz'd, and has confeſs'd; 
Nonnius in open ſenate will accuſe 


e 
ſon-in-law ; he's to Cicero, 
1 dy. | 


Who knows too mu 
Aur. Now behold 
The fruits of guilt, and all thy great defigns, 
Thy boaſted fortunes, empire, and the throne, 
Khich I deſpis'd : are thy eyes open'd yet? 
Cat, [ After a long Zee This is a blow I thought 
not of; but ſay, 
Wilt thou betray me? 
Aur. "Tis what thou deſerv'ft : 
d: iy country claims, and heav'n demands it of me; 
But P1I do more, PI fave both Rome and thee ; 
And tho? I have not all thy rage, may boaſt 
Some of thy courage; love will make me brave: 
Long fince I ſaw thy danger, Catiline: 
Tis come, and now I will partake it with thee ; 
Pl ſee my father, and obtain thy life, 
Or loſe. my own ; I know he is forgiving, 
Gentle, and mild : I know he loves Aurelia, 
And will not urge too far a foe like thee, 
Deſp'rate and brave; PI! talk to Cicero, 
Who fears, and to the ſenate who adores thee ; 
They will be glad to think thee innocent ; 
Thoſe whom we fear we readily forgive : 
But let fincereſt penitence atone __ 
For thy paſt crimes : convicted guilt by that, i 
And that alone, can hope for pardon ; tho? 
[ know it hurts thy pride, it muſt be done: 
At leaſt I hope I ſhall procure thee time; 
Or to quit Rome, or to defend thyſelf : 
PII not reproach thee ; even when moſt guilty 
A, Iod, and in misfortune will not leave thee ; 
But rather die to fave thy life and glory. 
Farewel ; let Catline learn henceforth to truſt me ; 
) I have deſerv'd it. 
Cat. Sad alternative ; 
It is moſt dreadful—but I yield to thee : 
Remember that a huſband's plea is ſtronger, 
Much ſtronger than : if I err, 
Hi: Wi The crime is thine. 5 5 
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Aur. Il take it all upon me 
Nay, ev'n thy hatred, if it muſt beſo; 
Ina for — and Pm ſatisfy'd. 

| not ob and wife, and Roman, ev'ry duty 
Shall be perform'd; remember thine, and keep 
_m heart as pure and ſpotleſs as Aurelia's. 


SCENE IV. 


{ CATILINE, CETHEGUS, * 
F reed-men. 


Sura. Is this the bold and fearleſs Catiline, 
Or Nonnius amid ſon ; a woman's ſlave ; 
AppalPd by phantoms ? how thy great ſoul ſhrunk 
Soon as Aurelia { tel 
Cet. It cannot 
Cat line will never change his noble foul 
tion grows but more reſolv'd: 
22 the ſenate our accuſers, 
We may be conqu rors ſtill, and make em tremble 
Whilſt they condemn us; we have noble friends, 
And will deſerve them. 
Sura. Ere the ſignal's gi 
We may be ſeiz'd ; thou Anon at dead of aighe, 
Joſt as the ſenate part, we had agreed 
o execute our purpoſe : what, my friends, 
Muſt be refolv'd on? 
Cet. [To Cat.] Carline, thou art ſilent, 
And trembleſt too. | 
Cat. I tremble at the blow 
Which I ſhall ſtrike ; my fate demands it of me. 
Sura. Tve no de e on Aurelia: all 
That we can hope for is, to ſell our lives 
_ dearly as we can. 
count the moments, 
And E h each circumftance ; Aurelia's tears 
ry will a while ſuſpend our fate; 
on _ on other buſineſs is detain'd, 
And all is fafe ; let me have arms and men, 
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No matter who they are, or ſlaves or free, 
aflaſſins, robbers, if they will but fight, 

Well have em: thou, brave Septimus, and thou, 
My deareſt Martian, whoſe approved zeal 

| hal! depend on, muſt obſerve Aurelia; 

And Nonnius ; when they're parted, talk to him 
About his daughter; tell him of her danger, 

Draw him by artful means to the dark path 

That leads to th Tibur, ſeize the lucky moment, 
And hurl] him—ha ! who's this ? 


SCENE. , 
CICERO, CATILINE, CETHEGUS, &c. 


Cic. Audacious traitor, 
Where art thou going? ſpeak, Cethegus, who 
Aſſembled you ? 5 

Cat. We'll tell thee in the ſenate. 

Cet. There we ſhall ſee if thou art authoris'd 
Thus to purſue us. 

Sura. Or what right 
The ſon of Tullius has to queſtion us. 

ic. At leaſt I have a right to aſk of theſe, 
Who brought em here: theſe are not like yourſelves, 
Of ſenatorial rank; away with them 
To priſon. 7 

Cat. Dar'it thou thus on mere ſuſpicion 
Confine x Roman ; where's our liberty ? 

Cic: They're of thy council, that's ſufficient cauſe; 
Tremble thyſelf ; lictors, obey. a 

[The lifors carry off Septimus and Martian. 

Cat. Tis well: 
Go on, proud conſul, and abuſe thy pow'r, 
The time will come when thou ſhalt anſwer for it. 

Cic. Infiant I will examine them, hereafter 
Thus may I treat their maſters ; Nonnius knows 
All thy deſigns, Preneſte's mine, and Rome 
Prepar'd for her defence; we ſoon ſhall ſee 
Which moſt prevails, or Catline's artifice 
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Or Cic'ro's vigilance ; I do not 
Repentance and forgiveneſs to z no, 
I talk of puniſhment, thou may ſt expect it: 


SCENE VI. 


CATILINE, CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA, 


Cet. Muſt we at laſt then bend to Cicero, 
And own his hated pow'r ? 
Cat. To the laft hour 
I will defy him: {till his curious ſoul 
Pries into all, but can diſcover nothing: 
Our friends will only lead him more aſtray, 
* out falſe light that will miſguide It 
is wand' ring : in that fatal ſcroll U 
Cxfſar's accus d; the ſenate is divided, T 
And Manlius with his army's at the gate: 
You think that all is loſt, but follow me, 
And mark th' event; we ſhall be conqg'rors tall. 
Sura. Nonnius, I fear, will make it all too plain. 


O gods! what ſhall I do with that proud heart? 
Remove her from me: if I ſee my wife, 
Bold as I am, I ſhall relapſe: away. 


Cat. But he and Cicero ſhall never meet ; U 
d on that; away, addreſs the ſenate T 
Wich confidence, and leave the reſt to me: 

But whither am I going ? I; 
Cet. Ha! T 
Cat. Aurelia . 1 

1 
| 


Exp of the Tulip Act. 
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IIIIIIFIIBIIISISISSS 
ACT IV. SCENE L 


The Scene repreſents the place prepar'd for the recep- 

tion of the Senate, 7 — of the gallery leading 
from Aurelia's palace to the temple of Tellus; a 
double row of benches in a circular form, with a ſeat 
for Cicero rais'd up in the middle of it. 


CETHEGUS, LENTULUS-SURA. 


Sura. Theſe rev'rend fathers are exceeding flow, 
I thought ere this they wou'd have met ; perhaps 
Uncertain yet, and trembling for their fate, 
They know not how to act. 
Cet. The oracle | * 
Of Rome, for ſa he deems himſelf, engag'd 
In a continued round of toil, is bufy'd 
In queſtioning his pris ner Septimus, 
Who will perplex him more; tis that retards 
Their meeting. 
Sura. Wou'd to heav'n that we already 
Had ta en up arms! I own I dread the ſenate, 
That rev'rence and attachment to the ſtate, 
That ſacred name of country, which awakes 
The ſenſe of honear in each patriot breaſt ; 
[ like it not. - 
Cet. Tis nothing but a name, 
A word without a meaning ; in the days 
Of our fore-fathers men reſpected it; 
dave a few ſtubbora ſtoics, non: retain 
The mem'ry of it; Cicero has rsd 
duſpicions only; Cato's credir's loſt ; 
Ciar is for us, what have we to fear? 
Defend yourſelves, and Rome will be your own. 
Sura. But what if Cat line, by an artful wife 
dedue d, at laſt ſhou'd leave us; we have all 
Vor. XXIV. = K Our 


* 
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Our weakneſſes, and well thou know'ſt Aurelia 
Can lead him as ſhe liſts ; he loves, eſteema, 
_ be rul'd Mia 
His love will yt 
To his ambition. 
Len. Thou beheld'ſt him tremble. 
In ſhort, my friend, when tender ties like theſe— 


* him afide.] Cato approaches, let us lifter 


[Lentulus and Cethegus fit down at one corner of the 
Senate-bouſe. 


SCENE II. 


CAT O enters to the Senate with LUCULLUS, 
; CRASSUS, FAVONIUS, CLODIUS, MU- 
RENA, CASAR, CATULLUS, MAR- 
CELLUS, K. 


10 


Cato. [Obſerving the two ators.] Lucullus,mark 
thoſe dang rous men; behold em 
In ſecret conf rence; ſee, the bluſh of 
'Glows on their cheeks at "fight of me; = 
Treaſon with bold and ſhameleſs front ſtalks forth er 
Amongſt us, and the ſenate till diſſemble . 
Their knowledge of it; Sylla's demon ſure 
Hath breath'& its baneful influence der the fouls 
Of our blind rulers. at 
Cet. Cato, thy raſh cenſure 
May coſt thee dear. re 
Cato. [Sits down, the others ſenators take their places.) pn 
The gods of Rome ſometimes 
Permit a traitor's crimes to pals y unpuniſh'd ; 
cruſt'd our anceſtors th the yoke 
Of cruel tyrants; ſhall imperial Rome, 
The miſtreſs of the world, again ſubmit ex 
To ſlav'ry ? no: the guilt ſhe ſpar'd in Sylla, F 
In Cat line and Cethegus ſhe may 
Cato, what mean ſt — thy outrageous virtue 
Can no purpoſe but to make — foes. * 
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ate. [To Cæſar.] Ceſar is till the faftious leader's 
friend, 


of corruption, and preſerves 

zul unmov'd whate' er his country ſuffers, 

.. When danger calls, my country will not ſay 

n too calm, therefore complain not, Cato. 

1. I muſt complain, muſt weep the fate of Rome, 
zrted and betray'd: now where is Pompey? © 
ud he were here to ſave us! 


e ef, Why not call 
Czlar ? 
, That 
d I diſpute with him. 
TS, 


U. SCENE III. 


ICERO. [ Extering with precipitation, the ſenators 


y waſte ye thus, in idle altercation, 
precious time when Rome is on the brink 

ruin, whilſt on you ſhe calls for ſuccour, 

jen the dread fignal is already giv'n ? 

eady is this land of freedom ſtainꝰd 

th ſenatorial blood. 

. Oheavns! 

ato. What ſay'ſt thou? | 

c. Th' equeſtrian cohort, form'd by my command, 

re poſted where they beſt might quell the foe; 

ius, my friend, that gen'rous de man, 

lo, midſt the crimes of this degen' rate age, 

| uncorrupted, from Preneſte came, 

— us thro? this labyrinth of treaſon, 

Licad our wand'ring ſteps to e and ſafety, 

en lo! two bloody ru ruſh'd upon him, 

L plung'd . in his faithful heart: 

fell: confufion follow'd, and wild uproar 

ong't the people: we purſued the traitors, 

e of the multitude = throng'd around them, 

2 


1. 


irtue 


And 
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And night's dark ſhade to favour their eſcape : 


One I have ſeiz d, and bound in chains; already 
He has confeſs'd that Cat'line ſet him on. 


SCENE IV. 
CATILINE. [Standing op 


Cethegus next to C 


between Cato and Cx 
, the Senate ſeated.] 


Yes, rev'rend fathers, know, the deed was mine; 
I flew your foe ; twas Cat'line who reveng'd 
His injur'd country, and y'd a traitor, 

Cic. Barbarian, thou 

Cato. And dar't thou boaſt of it? 

Ce/. Remember, fathers, we've no right to punil 
Before we hear him. 

Cet. Speak, defend thyſelf, x 
And triumph o'er the malice of thy foes. 

Cic. Romans, where are we ? 

Cat. Amid evil days | 
And evil men, the horrors. of foul diſcord 
And civil war ; amidſt determin'd foes, 
Whom I alone muſt conquer; Sylla's ſpirit 
Inſpires once more the haughty ions of Rome; 
With grief I ſee expiring liberty, © - 
With grief behold this rev'rend ſenate torn 
By diſcord, horrors ſpread on ev'ry ſide, 
And Cic'ro pouring in the ſenate's ear 
Unjuſt ſuſpicions : Cic'ro talks for Rome, 
But I revenge her: I have ſhewn her cauſe 
Is dearer far to me than ere it was 
To your proud conſul. Nonnius was the ſoul, 
The leader of this foul conſpiracy : 
It was a dang'rous criſis; I ſtep 'd forth 
And ſav'd you all: thus by a ſoldier fell 
The daring Spurius ; thus was Gracchus ſlain 
By the brave Scipio: who ſhall puniſh me 
For acting like a Roman ? which of you 
Will dare accuſe me? | 
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ic. I, who know thy crime; 
ho can prove it bring thoſe freedmen here, 
them be heard. Fathers, behold the man 
o has deſtroy'd a ſenator of Rome: 
lye permit him thus to ſpeak, to boaſt 
his foul deed, and call his crime a virtue ? 
Cat. And will ye, Romans, let this vile accuſer _ 
us perſecute your fellow citizens, 
beſt, your nobleſt friends? but know from me 
at Cic'ro cou'd not tell you, and improve 
important ſecret to your beſt advantage: 
his own palace, know, this impious man, 
1s vile betrayer, Nonnius,. had conceal'd 
ms, torches, all the inſtruments of death 
fien'd for our deſtrution : if Rome lives, 
lives by me, and to this arm you owe 
ur ſafety : ſend and. ſeize them, and then ſay 
hat's due to Cat'line from his thankleſs country. 
ic. [To the liftors.] Go you to the palace, bring 
with you the daughter 
Nonnius—ha ! thou trembleſt. 
at, I Wie falls; 
jow, I deipiſe this mean, this laſt reſoures 
diſappointed malice—fathers, ſay, | 
e I not clear d myſelf? are you convinc'd ! 
ic, I am, that thou art guilty : can ye think. 
at good old man was ever capable 
luch deteſted fraud? it was thy art, 
y cunning, miſcreant, to conceal from me 
treach' ry; therefore did'ſt - wo 6 palace 
Nonnius to ſecrete thy inſtruments 
vengeance ; there thou wou'd'ſt have hid thy guilt :. 
taps thou haſt ſeduc'd his wretched daughter : 
| his family is not the firſt . 
ere thou haſt carry d ſorrows, crimes, and death; 
d now thou wou'd'ſt deſtroy thy country too; 
t boldly dar'ſt, inſtead of puniſhment, 
call for approbation and reward. 
thou abandon'd traitor, murtherer, 
8 ſuch titles ſuit 
* ſervices, er. who once | a 
K 3 Stood 
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Stood forth the happy patrons of mankind, Ba 
The ſov'reign judges of the world, at length Cat 
Will ye ſubmit, to let a tyrant hold An 
Dominion o'er you, will ye ſhut your eyes No 
And ruſh into the precipice ? awake, Is | 
Revenge yourſelves, or you partake his guilt: Th 
'This day or Rome or Gatiline muſt periſh : 


Loſe not a moment therefore, but determine. 

Cæſ. Jadgments too quickly made are oft unjuſt: 
This is the cauſe of Rome, and therefore merits 
Our ftri attention: when our equals lag 
Beneath the ſtroke of cenſure, we ſhou'd at 
With caution, and ih them reſpect ourſelves : 

Too much ſeverity ſuits none but tyrants. 

Cato. Too much indulgence here ſuits none butt 
What! balance *twixt a murtherer and Rome! (ſt 
Is it not Cic'ro ſpeaks, and ſhall we doubt ? 

Ce/. Theſe are ſuſpicions only; give us proof: 
The arms once found, and Nonniu? guilt confirm's, 
Cart'line deſerves our praiſe. Turning to Cat/li 
Thou know'ſt P11 keep 
My word with thee in all things. 

Cic. O my „Jr 
O Rome ! O gods ! thus ſhall a hero plead 
A traitor's cauſe ; art thou the ſenate's friend, 
And can'ſt be Cat'line's? henceforth Rome has nouyi 
To fear but from her own ungrateful ſons. 

Ch. Rome is in ſafety; Cæſar loves his country, 
And we ſhou'd think with him. 

Cic. It well becomes 
A man like Clodius to unite with thoſe 
Who plan deſtruction, and delight in ruin: 
But whereſoe er I turn my eyes, they meet 
With bold conſpirators, or citizens 
Cold and inactive in the cauſe of Rome: 
Car'line, without or fear or danger, drives 
The ftorm upon us; he proſcribes the ſenate ; 
Already reaps in thought the bloody harveſt ; 
Marks out his victims, threatens, and commands; 
And when I point out the dread conſequence, 
Then Cæſar talks of ſenatorial rights, 
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/ Waka Clodins joins him: Cic'ro muſt be dumb: 
Catline has murther'd Nonnius; he who takes 
Another's life ſhou'd loſe his own ; no rights, 

No laws ſhou'd plead for him : the firſt great care 
Is to defend our country; but, alas 

That country is no more. 


SCENE V. 


The SENATE, AURELIA. 


Aur. Ye great a 
Of innocence oppreſs'd, my only hope, 
And thou, O Conſul, virtue's kind protector, — 
fr vengeance: 


Cic. There he fands. [Pointing to Cxtiling. 


Who did the deed, and boaſts of it. 
Aur. Good heav'n ! 
Can it be Cat'line ? did I hear aright ? 
O bloody monſter, did'ſt thou murther him? | 
[The Lictors ſupport her. 
Cat. This is a dreadful fight—ſupport me—this 
Is * — k 
urning 10 egus, and fainting in his arne: 
Cet. Why — my friend | F | 
Aurelia calls for vengeance ; but if Cat line 
Has ſerv'd his country, what has he to fear? 
Cat. Aurelia, 'tis too true—my cruel duty— 
— — me not ſo baſe : Aurelia, 
u know'ſt my love, my tenderneſg—but ties 
Of a more ſacred nature, ties | 
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SCENE VI. 


The SENATE, AURELIA, Chief of the Lictors, 


Chief of the Lifors. My Lord, 
We've ſeis'd theſe arms, 

Cic. At Nonniug's ? 

Chief Lictor. His houſe 
Was the receptacle of all: our pris'ners 
Accuſe him as the chief conſpirator. 

Aur. Malice and calumny ! the lying flaves 
Firſt take his life, and then deſtroy his fame : 
The wretch whoſe murth'rous hand 

Cic. G on — 

Aur. Juſt gods, | 
For what have ye reſerv'd me ? 

Cic. Speak : let truth 
In open day appear : but at the fight 
Of him you tremble ; your dejected eyes. 
And ſudden filence, ſhew how much you dread 
The tyrant. 

Aur. I have been to blame; Aurelia 
Alone is 4 apy. + 
Cat. No; thou art not. 

Aur. Hence, ; 

Deteſted monſter, I abhor thy pity, { 
Diſclaim all converſe, all relation with thee : 
Alas ! too late, I ſee my guilt ; too late 
Confeſs my crimes ; yes, rev'rend fathers ; yes, 
Aurelia knew the traitor, and conceaPd him: 
I aſk'd for aid, but merit puniſhment ; 

My weakneſs may be fatal ; Rome's in danger ; 
The world this day may be ſubverted : thou, 
Thou traitor, led'it me to the dark abyſs 

Of infamy ; thou mad'it my tenderneſs 
Sabſervient to thy wicked purpoſes ; 

_ Curſe on the guilty hour that gave my heart 
To Catiline ; to thee I have been faithful, 
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jut falſe to heaven, and to my country ; falſe 
o my unhappy father: I betray'd, 
ind I deſtroy d him. 
bil Aurelia is ſpeaking, Cicero ſeem: deeply affefted. 
e avengin 
e — 8 and thou much injur d ſpirit 
H my dear father, Romans, Senators, 
chold my huſband, your inver'rate foe, 

[Turning to Catiline. 
ow, miſcreant,. mark, and imitate Aurelia. 


[Stabs herſelf. 
Cat. O wretched Catiline ! elf 
Cato; O dreadful Gay ! | | 
Cic. Tis worthy of this guilty age. [ Riſing: 


Aur. O conſul ! 
here was a letter ſent you——murther threatens 
In ev'ry fide—take heed—alas !—t die. 
[Aurelia is carried offi. 

Cic. Let her have needful ſuccour ; Aufidus 
earch for that paper —ſtill are ye in doubt; 
till will ye faffer this vile murtherer - 
o lord it o'er the ſenate ? ſhall the deaths | 
df Nonnius and Aurelia paſs unpuniſh'd ? 
Cat. The guilt was thine : thy rancour and fell hatred 
df Cat' line urged him to the deed ; ambition 
nipir'd us both; thy happier fortune ſoar'd 
Above me, thou haſt been the cauſe of all: 

hate thee, Cicero, hate Rome itſelf 

or loving thee : long have I ſought thy ruin, 
Ind I will ſeek it ſtill : the wrongs I ſuffer 

dhall be reveng'd on thee ; thy blood ſhall pay 
or mine: inconſtant Rome, that now adcres thee, 
dball one day ſee with joy the mangled limbs | 
Vf her proud conſul ſcatter'd o'er the ſenate : 
Remember Cat line has foretold thy fate; 
haſten to accompliſh it: fare wel. 

Cic. Guards, ſeize the traitor. 

Cet. Let 'em if they dare. 
Sura. The ſenate is divided: we defy thee. | 
Cat, The war then is declar'd : friends, follow me, 
Ve muſt to battle: the uncertain ſenate | 
A - Wil 
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Will chink on't, and determine at their leiſure. PI 
[He goes out with ſome ſenators of his T. 

Cic. Now, ye illuſtrious conqu'rors of the world, Br 
Which will ye chooſe, or ſlavery ior empire ? Ye 
Where is the freedom, where the majeſty Fi 


Of antient Rome ? where is her luſtre now ? 
"Tis faded all: awake, my flumb'ring country; 
Lucullus, Cæſar, and Murena, liften ; N 
O liſten to the voice of Rome ; ſhe calls N 
Aloud for help, demands ſome gallant leader L 
To fight for her; equality of rank | F 
Muſt be reſerv'd for happier times, the Gauls J 
Are here, Camillus muſt be found, we want S 
A chief, a warrior, a dictator; now 0 
Name the moſt worthy, and Pl! follow him. 


SCENE VI. 


: The SENATE, Chief Lictor. 
cn Lifor. My Lord, I found this letter to Aurel 
From Nonnius: all our cares for her were vain. 
Cic. More dangers threat ning! [ Reading the letim 
„ Cæſar, who betrays us, 
« Would ſeize Preneſte,“ ha! [Tarning to Cz 
Art thou too, Czſar, 
A vile accomplice ? this completes our woes; 
And wilt thou bend beneath a tyrant ?—read it. 
Cef. I have: I am a Roman, ruin comes 
— * us, danger is on ev'ry fide ; 
is well: I muſt be gone: you have my anſwer. 
Cato. It was a doubtful one: moſt certainly 
He is their friend. 
Cic. Away : let us-defend 
The ſtate againſt them all: O Senators 
If Nonnius death, if poor Aurelia's i 
r] 


If bleeding Rome, if a ſubverted wo 

Have power to ſtir up your reſentment, riſe, 
Fly to the capitol, defend your gods, 
Defend your country, puniſh Catiline : 
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ul not reproach you; tho? 'twas moſt unkind, 
To ſpurn at Cic'ro, and embrace a villain. 
But to avoid a 22 your chief ; 
You, who are friends to virtue, ſeparate 
From traitors. 
[The Senatgrs ſeparate themſelves from Cethegus and 
Lentulus-Sura. 
Now let us unite, my friends ; 
Never let quarrels, jealouſies, and ſtrife, 
Divide us; twas by them that Sylla triumph'd. 
For me, wherever dangers call, I go 
Intrepid and inflexible : O gods ! 
Strengthen this arm, and animate this voice :: 
O grant me ſtill to ſave ungrateful Rome 


ACT V. enn 1 


CATO, with part of the ſenate in arms. 


Ch. HAT] whilſt the ſenate arm'd for its own: 
ſafety [To Cato. 
From buſy faction's. pow'r can ſcarce preſerve 
Theſe ſacred walls; thus ſhall a proud plebeian 
Inſult us ? ſhall a people, born to freedom, . 
Re treated like dependent ſlaves? by him, 
Shall Rome's-beſt friends, the conqu'rors of the world, 
Be put in chains? becauſe he is a conſul, 
Shall he condemn his maſters ? Cat'line's ſelf 
Were leſs deſpotic, and leſs dangerous: 
With you I. feel my country's wretchedneſs, . 
And weep her fate; but cannot, will not, ſee 
The ſenate thus diſgrac'd. 
Cato. Diſgrace attends 
On thoſe alone who merit it—but know, 
The blood of nobles, your patrician friends, 
Debag'd by guilt, ſhould rank below the meaneſt; 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe — us, are condemn'd to death: 
Cic'ro condemn'd them ; he, who fav'd your country, 
The glorious conſul, whom ye dare accuſe, 
Becauſe he lov'd you but too well: yet fear 
And tremble all, ungrateful as ye are 
To join with traitors, for an equal fate 
Shall ſoon o'erwhelm you: Cat'line's at our gates. 
What Cæſar hath determin'd yet we know not; 
Whether he means to fave, or to deſtroy 
His country: Cic'ro bravely acts alone, 

And hazards all for Rome, whilſt you deſpiſe 
Your beſt of friends, and treat him as a foe. 

Ch. Cato has more ſeverity than cou 

And, ever rig'rous, hates not guilt ſo mu 
As he loves puniſhment : reproach us not, 
Nor act the cenſor when we want a friend. 
Whilſt the deſtructive flames of war ſurround, 
"Tis not a conſul's edict can defend us. 
What can your Lictor and his faſces do, 
Againſt a band of fierce conſpirators ? . 
You talk of dangers, and of Cæſar's pow'r : 
Who does not know that Cæſar is the friend 
Of Cat line? you have pointed out the ills 
That threaten Rome ; it were a nobler taſk 
To ſhew us how we may remove em. 

Cato. Yes; 

And fo I will: I wou'd adviſe the ſenate 
To be aware of Cæſar, and of—thee ; 
Nay, more — but ſee our father comes. 


*% 


- SCENE I. 


CICERO, CATO, part of the ſenate. 


Cato. Behold, [To Cicero. 


Great Cicero, the ſons of thankleſs Rome: 
Ap h and fave us: envy's ſelf ſhall ſoon 
Fall at thy feet, in humble admiration 

_ Of ſuch tranſcendent virtue. 


Ce. 
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Cic. Friends and Romans, 
The love of glory is my ruling paſſion, 
Fame is the fair reward of human toil, 
And I would wiſh to merit it from you: 
[ have done little yet, perhaps hereafter 
may do more to ſerve my country: Rome 
Was full of open and of ſecret foes ; 
Patricians, and plebeians, citizens 
And ſoldiers, all in wild confuſion, ſeem'd 
Tothirſt for blood: I ſaw the gath'ring ſtorm 
That threaten'd univerſal ruin ; ſaw 
The bold conſpirators tumultuous riſe, 
And bear down all before them : at their head 
Were Sura and Cethegus ; them I ſeiz d, 
And gave to juſtice ; but the Hydra faction 
Hath many heads which ſtill ſucceſhve riſe, 
And mock my labours: Cat line boldly puſt'd 
To the Quiriaal gate ; by gallant deeds, 
Almoſt incredible, he kept the field, 
And forc'd a paſſage to his army; Rome 
Beheld him = _— 1 ; A 
In vain o Sylla's vet'rans, 
Was ballet and ſubdued ; Petreius ſtrove 
To ſuccour him, but with unequal force 
And fruitleſs valour : thus on ev'ry fide, 
Surrounded by calamities, great Rome, 
The miſtreſs of the world, is on the brink 
Of ruin ; Cic'ro trembles for her fate. 

Craſ. What part bath Cæſar ta en? 

Cic. He hath behav'd 
As Cæſar muſt, with moſt undaunted 
Yet not as Rome cou'd wiſh a zealous friend 
Wov'd act in her defence, I faw him quell 
The rebel foe ; yet after that, ſtir up 
Seditious ſpirits, and, by ev'ry art 
Of ſmooth infinuation, work himſelf 
Into the people's hearts. Amidſt this ſcene 
Of blood, methought a ſecret joy o'erſpread 
His glowing cheek, whilſt his all-foothing voice 
Courted applauſe, inviting Rome to be 
His ſlave hereafter, 
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Cato. I was ever fearful 
Of Czſar's pow r; he is not to be truſted. 


SCENE II. 


The SENATE, CASAR. 


Cæſ. Well: am I ſtill ſuſpected in the ſenate ? 
Is Cato's ſtubborn virtue ſtill my foe ? 
Of what does he accuſe me? 

Cato. As a friend 
To Cart'line, the ſworn enemy of Rome; 
You have protected him, and leagu'd with thoſe 
It better had me you to chaſtiſe. 

Cæſ. I would not ſtain my laurels with the blood 
Of ſuch vile miſcreants : Cæſar fights with none 
But warriors. 

Cato. What are theſe conſpirators ? 

Caf. A daſtard croud, contemptible and vile: 

They fled like ſlaves before me; but the ſoldiers 
Of Sylla are a formidable band, 
And boaſt an able chief ; from them indeed 
Rome hath ſome cauſe to fear ; Petreius finks 
Beneath his wounds, and Cat'line marches onward ; 
Our ſoldiers are alarm'd : what ſays our conſul ? 
And what has he reſolv'd ? 

Cic. Pll tell thee, Czfar: 
Grant, heav'n, we may fucceed thou haſt deſerv'd 
Suſpicion, but PII give thee the fair means 
To clear thy honour, and revenge thy country. 
I know thee well, thy virtues and thy frailty ; 
Know what thou canſt, and what thou dart not, do; 
Know Czfar wou'd command, but not betray, 
A noble friend, and a moſt dang'rous foe : 
Whilſt I condemn I cannot but eſteem thee. 
Away : remember that the eyes of Rome, 
And of the world, are on thee : go, ſupport 
Petreius, ſave the empire, and de 
The love of Cato: we have men, but want 

A gen'ral to conduct them; Cæſar beſt 5 

| 1 
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Can lead them, and to him alone we truſt 
The af Ls the Jory 1 

Ceſ. Cic'ro on y depend ; 
Pata : Igoto conquer or 2 [Exit. 

Cato. You've touch'd him in the tend”reſt part; ambi- 
Will him on. [tion 

Cic. Great ſouls muſt ever thus 
Be treated : I have bound him to the ſtate 
By this firm confidence ; I know his valour 

ill now ſupport us : the ambitious ſtill 
Shou'd be diſtinguiſh'd from the traitor ; I 
Shall make him virtuous if he is not ſo 
Already: courage, as directed, forms 
The mighty hero, or the might villain; 
And he who isrenown'd for guilt alone, 
Had glory fit d his breaſt, to him had been 
The incenſe pour'd, to him the temple rais'd 
For his exalted merit: Catline's far 
By me conducted, had like Scipio ſhone : 

ho* many a Sylla is in Cæſar hid, 

Yet doubt I not but Rome ſhall find in him 
Her beſt ſupport. 

[Turning to the chief of the Liftors, who enters arm d. 
Well : theſe conſpirators, 
What have they done? 

Chief Lifor. My lord, they met the fate 
They merited, but other foes riſe up, 
Sprung from their blood; like ÆEtna's flames, that burſt 
From the h'd entrails of the burning mount: 
Another Hannibal, but far more dreadful, 
Becauſe amongf the guilty ſons of Rome 
He finds his trait'rous friends, is at our gates. 

A hundred voices roar for Catiline, 

Condemn your laws, and curſe your tardy ſenate ; 
Demand their antient rights, and cry aloud 

For vengeance on the 

Ch. Well indeed 
They may, while Cic'ro tramples on the laws, 
And ſpurns his equals thus; perhaps the ſenatey; 

Cic. Clodius, no more; reſtrain thy envious tongue, 
Nor raſhly blame the guiltleſs; my ſhort r 
Will ſoon be 3 whilſt it It 
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It ſhall not be controlPd ; you will have time 
Enough to vex and perſecute hereaiter ; 

But whilſt the Rate's in danger, Cic'ro claims 
The tribute of reſpect: I know too-well 

This fickle world to hope for | 

And candor from it ; foul ingratitude 

Is all that I expect; on falſe ſurmiſes 

Great Scipio was accus d ; he thank'd the gods, 
And quitted Rome: I too will pay my vows 
To gracious heav'n, but will not leave you; no ; 
My days are all devoted to my country,, 

And all ſhall be ded in her ſervice. 

Cato. Suppoſe I were to ſhew myſelf in Rome, 
Perhaps my preſence might diſperſe the croud, 
And be a check on Cæſar, whom Town 
J much ſuſpect: if fortune frowns upon u 

Cic. We cannot do without you in the ſenate ; 
Fve givin my orders; Cæſar' in the field ; 

Thy great example may be uſeful here, 
And Rome's expiring glory be reſtor'd. 
By Cato's virtue—but behold he comes, 
And crown'd with victory. 


[Runs up to Cæſar and embraces him. 


Moſt noble Cæſar 
Haſt thou preſerv'd the ſtate? 
Cf. I hope ſo: now 
The conſul will believe me—brave Petreius 
Has gain'd immortal glory : here we fought, 
Beneath this ſacred rampart, in the fight 
Of our domeſtic gods, that fit d each ſoul 
With nobler rage: Metellus, and Murena, 
With the brave Scipios ſhew'd in Rome's defence 
The ſame exalted courage that ſubdued 
Afia and Carthage ; they have merited 
Moſt nobly of their country: touching Cæſar 
Let athers ſpeak : the deſperate remains 
Of Sylla's army ſeem'd to brave their fate, 
And in the agonies of death breath'd forth 
Their curſes on us: mid the general ſlaughter, 
The Cat line long undaunted ſtood, 
Fought thry? a hoſt of circling foes, till ſpent * 
| 1 
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ith ceaſeleſs toil, and cover d oer with wounds, 
Bravely he fell: I muſt admire the ſoldier, 
Tho' I deteſt the rebel: once I lov'd him, 
I own it ; but let Cic'ro judge, if cer 
To friendſhip Cæſar ſacriſic'd his honour. 

ic. Cæſar is all that Cic'ro cou'd deſire, 
All that he wiſh'd, and all he hoped to find him : 
Go on, brave youth, preſerve thy noble ſpirit, 
And be thy country's friend ; may heav'n _ 
And thee : never may thy gen'rous foul 
Be ſtain'd with vice, nor falſe ambition urge 
Thy ſpotleſs youth to quit the paths of virtue ! 


ud of the Fiery Act. 
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TO THE MOST NOBLE 


DUKE or RICHELIEU, 


Marſhal and Peer of France, Firſt Gentleman of the 
Chamber to his MEST Y, Governor of LaxcGcue- 
poc, and Member of the AcapEny or SCIENCES. 


My Load, 


Wou'd have preſented you with a piece of fine mar- 
ble; but, inſtead of it, can only offer you a few 
Chineſe figures. This little performance is not indeed 
worthy of your acceptance : there 1s no hero in this 
piece, who has united all parties in his favor, and ren- 
dered himſelf univerſally agreeable, by the force of ſu- 
perior talents, or ſupported a falling kingdom, or made 
the noble attempt to overthrow an Exgliſt colony with 
four cannons only. I know better than any body elſe 
the infignificancy of my own works; but every thing 
may be forgiven to an attachment of forty years ſtand- 
ing. The world, indeed, will ſay, that, retired as I am 
to the foot of the Alps, covered with eternal ſnows, and 
where T ought to be nothing but a philoſopher, I had 
{till vanity enough to let it be known, that France's 
brigheſt ornament on the banks of the Siene has not for- 
got me. I have conſulted my own heart alone, which 
hath always guided me, inſpired every word, and direct- 
ed every action. You know it hath ſometimes deceived 
me; but not after ſuch long and convincing proofs, If 
this tragedy ſhould ſurvive its author, permit it to in- 
form poſterity, that he who wrote it was honour'd with 
your friendſhip ; that your uncle laid the foundation of 
the 
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the fine arts in France, and that ſupported them in 
their decline, Os 
I took the firſt hint of this tragedy ſome time ſince from 
reading the OxyHan or Tcuao, a Chineſe tragedy, 
tranſlated by father Bazmars, an account of which is 
given us in Du Halde's hiſtory. This piece was written 
in the fourteenth century, and in the dynaſty of Gen- 
G1is-Kan ; an additional proof, that the Tartarian con- 
querors did not change the manngrs of the conquered 
nation; on the other hand, they protected and en- 
couraged all the arts eſtabliſhed in China, and adopted 
their laws: an extraordinary inſtance of the natural 
ſuperiority which reaſon and genius have over blind 
force and barbariſm. Twice have the Tarters acted in 
this manner; for when they had once more ſubdued 
this great empire, the beginning of laſt century, they 
ſubmitted a ſecond time to the wiſdom of the con- 
quered, and the two nations formed but one people, 
governed by the moſt antient laws in the world ; a moſt 
remarkable event, the illuſtration of which was the 
principal end of this performance. 
The Chineſe tragedy, which they call the Orphan, 
was taken out of an immenſe collection of the theatrical 
ces of that nation, * which has cultivated this 
art for above three thouſand years before it was invent- 
ed by the Greeks, the art of making living portraits of 
the actiong of men, eſtabliſhing ſchools of 1 morality, 
and teaching virtue in dialogue and repreſentation. 
For a long time dramatic poetry was held in eſteem 
only in that vaſt country of China, ſeparated from and 
unknown to the reſt of the world, and in the city of 
Athens. Rome was unacquainted with it till above four 
hundred years "afterwards. If you look for it among 
the Perfians, or Indians, who pals for an inventive peo- 
ple, you will not find it there; it has never yet reach- 
ed them. Aſia was contented with the fables of Pilpay 
and Lokman, which contain all their morality, and 
have inſtructed by their allegories every age and nation. 
One wou'd have imagin'd, that from making ani- 
mals ſpeak, there was but one ſtep to make men ſpeak 
alſo, to introduce them on the „ 
c 
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dramatic art; and yet this ingenious people never 
thought of it: from whence we may infer, that the 
Chineſe, Greeks, and Romans, are the only antient na- 
tions, who were acquainted with the true ſpirit of 
ſociety. Nothing indeed renders men more ſociable, 
poliſhes their manners, or improves their reaſon more 
than the aſſembling them together for the mutual en- 
joyment of intellectual pleaſure; Scarce had Peter the 
Great poliſhed Ruſſa before theatres were eſtabliſhed 


our dramatic repreſentations has it adopted. Thoſe 
ſew places where they were not received in the laſt age 
are never rank'd amongſt the civilized countries. 


antiquity, and gives us more infight inte the manners 
of China, than all the hiſtories which ever were, or 
ever will be written of that vaſt empire. Tis true, 
indeed, it is extremely barbarous, when compared to 
the excellent performances of our own times; but, 
notwithſtanding, is a maſterpiece, when placed in com- 
petition with the pieces written by our authors in the 
fourteenth century. Our TrRouBapours, Bazocue, 
the company of CHILDREN wiTHOUT Cart, and 
Tue Foorisn MoTHER, all them fall ſhort of the 
Chineſe author. It is remarkable alſo, that this piece 
is written in the language of the Mandarins, which has 
never changed, whilſt we can ſcarce underſtand the 
language that was ſpoken in the time of Lauit XII. and 
Charles VIII. 

One can only compare the Oxyxan or Tena to 
the Engliſb and Spaniſh tragedies of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, which ſtill pleaſe beyond ſea, and on the other 
hde of the Pyrenees. The action laſts five and twenty 
years, as in ſome of the monſtrous farces of Suk E- 
SPEAR and Loyez DE VISA, Which are called trage- 
dies, tho they are nothing but a heap of incredible 
ſtories, The enemy of the houſe of Tebas wants to 
deſtroy the head of it; and for that purpoſe lets looſe 
upon him a great dog, whom he imagines endowed 
with the power of diſcovering guilt by inſtinct, as 
Jauss Amar amongſt us was ſaid to have _ out 

eves 


there. The more Germany improves, the more of 


The Orphan of Tebas is a valuable monument of 
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thieves by his wand: at laſt he forges an order fron 
the emperor, and ſends his enemy Tena a rope, a dag. 
ger, and ſome poiſon. Tebas ſings, according to the 
cuſtom of his country, and deliberately cuts hi 
own throat, in conſequence of that obedience, which 
every man owes to the divine right of the emperor 
China. The perſecutor puts to death three hundred 
of the family of Tcxao. The-prince's widow 
is brought to bed of the orphan. The infant is ſaved 
from the rage of the tyrant, who had exterminated the 
whole family, and would have deſtroyed the only re. 
maining branch of it : the tyrant orders all the children 
* — towns round about to be deſtroyed, in hope: 
ar might periſh amongſt the reſt in the ge. 
neral — — E 5 . 

We fancy we are reading the Arabian Night's Enter. 
tainment put into ſcenes; and yet, in ſpite of all theſe 
marvellous and improbable things, it 1s extremely in. 
tereſting ; tho' there is ſuch a multiplicity of events, all 
is clear and ſimple ; a merit which muſt recommend it 
to every age and nation, and which is greatly wanting ir 
our modern performances. The Chineſe piece is indeed 
very deficient with regard to all other beauties : there is 
no unity of time or action, no picture of the manners; 
no ſentiment, eloquence, reaſon, or paſſion in it; and 
yet, as I ſaid before, the work is ſuperior to any thing 
we could produce in former ages, 

How comes it to paſs, that the Chineſe, who in the 
fourteenth century, and a long time before, could boalt 
of better dramatic performances than any Exropean nati- 
on, ſtill remain, as it were, in the infancy of this art, 
whilſt we, in proceſs of time, and by dint of pains and 
aſſiduity, have been able to produce about a dozen pieces, 
which, if they are not abſolutely perfect, are at leait 
much above any thing the reſt of the world cou'd ever 
pretend to of this kind. Tho Chizeſe, as well as the reli 
of the Aſiatici, have d at the firſt elements of pce- 
try, eloquence, natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, and paint- 
ing; all practiſed by them ſo long before they were 
known to us. They began in every thing much ſoone! 
than we, but made no progreſs afterwards; like the ant!- 
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ent /AEoyptians, who firſt taught the Greeks, and became 
at laſt ſo ignorant, as not even to be capable of receiving 
inſtruction from them. 

Theſe people, whom we take ſo much pains and go 
ſo far to viſit; from whom, with the utmoſt difficulty, 
we have obtained iſſion to carry the riches of Europe, 
and to inſtru them, do not to this day know how 
much we are their ſuperiors ; they are not even far 
enough advanced in knowledge to venture to imitate us, 
and nt ſo much as know whether we have any hiſtory 
or not. 

The celebrated ME TAS TAs10 has made choice of 
pretty nearly the ſame ſubject as myſelf for one of his 
dramatic poems, an orphan eſcaped from the deſtruction 
of his family, and has — his plot from a dynaſty nine 
hundred years before our æra. 

The Chineſe tragedy of the Orphan of Tchan differs in 
many reſpects ; and I have choſen one that is not much 
like either of them, except in the name, as I have con- 
fined my plan to the grand epoch of Gzncis-Kax. 
I have endeavoured to deſcribe the manners of the Tar- 
tars and Chineſe : the moſt intereſting events are nothing 
when they don't paint the manners; and this painting, 
which is one of the greateſt ſecrets of the art, is no more 
than an idle amuſement, when it doth not tend to in- 
ſpire notions of honour and virtue. 

I will venture to ſay, that from the HEN RIA DE to 
the publication of ZARA, and this tragedy, be it good 
or bad, ſuch is the principle by which I have always 
been governed ; and that in my hiſtory of the age of 
Lewis XIV. I have celebrated both my king and country, 
without flattery to either. In labours of this kind I have 
ſpent above forty years in my life. But obſerve the fol- 
lowing words of a Chineſe author, tranſlated into Spaniſh 
by the famous NAVARETTE. 

„When you compole any work, ſhew it only to 
* your friends , dread the public, and your brother 
* writers ; for they will play falſe with you, abuſe eve- 
* ry thing you do, and impute to you what you never 
did: calumny, with her hundred trumpets, will 

Vor. XXIV. L * ſound 
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found them all to your deſtruction; whilſt truth, 
% whois dumb, ſhall remain with you; The celebrat. 
« ed Minc was accuſed of hating Tizn and Lt, and 
* the emperor VAM: when the old man died, they 


« found amongſt his papers a panegyric on .V.auc, x 
* hymn to T1zx, another to LI, &c. . 
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A LETTER to T. L R. C. D. G. 


SIR, | . 
HAVE received your new book againſt mankind, 
and thank you for it: the truths you have advanced 
will, at leaſt, pleaſe thoſe whom they can never amend. 
It is impoſſible to paint, in more lively colours, the 
dreadful evils of human ſociety, from which our igno- 

rance and weakneſs draw ſo many flattering hopes of 

advantage: never, I believe, was ſo much wit em- 
ployed to turn men into beaſts, When we read your 
travels, we long to go upon four legs ; but having been 
unfortunately Tifuled to this method of walking, for 
above theſe fixty years paſt, I am afraid I ſhall never 
recover it: I muſt, therefore, leave this moſt natural 
way to thoſe who are fitter for it than you and me; 
neither can I poſſibly go to ſea in ſearch of the ſavages 
of Canada; firſt, becauſe the diſorders I labour under, 
detain me under the care of the greateſt phyficians in 

Europe, and that I ſhould hardly find ſuch good aſſiſ- 
tance amongi them; ſecondly, becauſe war is already 
carried into that country, and the example of our peo- 
7 has made the ſavages almoſt as wicked as ourſelves. 
am content with being a peaceable ſavage in the ſoli- 
tude which I have — * near your country, where 

you are ſo much wiſhed for. 

I agree with you, that the Sciences and Belles. Lettrer 
have ſometimes cauſed a great deal of evil. The ere 
mies of Tafſo made his life a perpetual ſcene of miſery, 
and Galilæs was ſent to a dungeon at ſeventy years of age, 
tor diſcovering that the earth moved; and what was 

ill more ignomir.iou', they obliged him to recant. 

You know what * ſome of your friends met 
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with when they began the Encyclopedia, a work a; 
uſeful as it is laborious and immenſe, and to which you 
have yourſelf ſo largely contributed. 

If I dared to reckon myſelf amongſt the number of 
thoſe whoſe labours haye met with perſecution for their 
reward, I could ſhew you a ſet of men cambining to- 
gether on purpoſe to ruin me, a ſhop full of calumnies 
publiſhed againſt me; one man, who was known to 
have had obligations to me, repaying my ſervices with 
twenty libels ; another ſtill more infamous, printing 
my Act or Lewis XIV. with notes, full of the vilett 
impoſtures, joined to the moſt groſs ignorance ; ano- 
ther ſelling to a bookſeller, ſome chapters of an Ux1- 
VERSAL HisToRY, with my name to it; the book- 
| ſeller ſordid enough to print this ſhapeleſs heap of 
blunders, falſe dates, names, and facts; and after all, 
men unjuſt enough to impute to me the publication of 
this rhapſody. I could ſhew you, that ſociety is infect- 
ed with a new race of men unknown to antiquity, why 
not being fit to enter into any honeſt profeſſion, either ſer- 
vice or handicraft, and unhappily having been taught to 
read and write, ſet up for brokers in literature, living upon 
the works of others, ſteal manuſcripts, disfhgure, and 
ſell them. I might complain to you, that the frag- 
ments of a little piece of pleaſantry, written near thirty 
years ago, on the ſame ſubject that“ Chapelain ſo ab- 
ſurdly choſe for a ſerious poem, are crept into the 
world, through the avarice and baſeneſs of theſe 
wretches who have mixed their own coarſe ſtuff with 
it, and fill'd up the vacant places in it with as much 
folly as malice, and now fell a manuſcript, which does 
not belong to, though it is worthy of, them, and them 
only. I could add in the laſt place, that they have 
ſtol'n part of the materials which I had collected from 
the public archives, with a view towards the biſtory of 
the war in 1741, when I was hiſtoriographer of France ; 
that they ſold this product of my labours to a book- 
ſeller at Paris; that they took poſſeſſion of my papers 
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as if I had been dead, and put them up to auction. I 
could ſet before your eyes ingratitude, rapine, and im- 
poſture, purſuing me theſe forty years paſt, following 
me even to the foot of the Alpe, and to the verge of m 
grave: but what concluſion muſt I draw from all theſe 
rſecutions ? that I ought not to complain; that Pore, 
— BA LIEB, Cauogss, and à hundred 
others, have experienced the ſame, or, perhaps, greater 
injuſtice; and that it has been the fate of almoſt all 
thoſe who have given themſelves up to the Belles-Lettres. 
But theſe, fir, are the misfortunes of a few indivi- 
duals, which are unoblerved by ſociety. What is it 
to mankind in general, if ſome waſps ſteal away the 
honey from ſome bees? men of letters make a great 
noiſe about theſe petty diſputes, whilſt the reſt of the 
world either knows nothing of, or laughs at them. Of 
all the bitter misfortunes with which human life a- 
bounds, theſe are, perhaps, the leaſt fatal. 'The thorns 
that grow on literature, and the little reputation ac- 
quired by it, are flowers in compariſon with other 
evils which we are ſurrounded with, You muſt ac- 
knowledge, that neither Cictro, nor Varro, nor 
Lucxzrius, nor Vircit, nor Horace, had any 
part in the proſcriptions of their times. Marius was 
extremely ignorant; the barbarous SYLLa, the drunk- 
en Ax ron, the weak Leyipvus, were no readers of 
PLaTo- and SoPHocLEs; and as for that tyrant without 
courage, OcTavius CEPias, ſo ſhamefully ſtiled 
AvucusTvus, he only became a deteſtable aſſaſſin, when 
he loſt the company of men of letters. PRTRARcM 
and Boccace had no hand in the troubles of Tach: 
MaroT's trifles did not bring on the maſlacre of St. 
BAR THOLOMEW, nor are we indebted to the tragedy 
of the Cip for the calamities of La Frxonpe. The 
greateſt crimes have always been committed by the ig- 
norant and illiterate. What makes, and always will 
make, this world a vale of tears, is the inſatiable ava- 
rice, and unconquerable pride of men, from Twamas 
Kovuti-Kan, who could not read, down to a commiſ- 
ſioner of the cuſtoms, who is juſt able to cypher. Let- 
ters nouriſh the ſoul, rectify, and comfort it; they 
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were uſeful to you, even whilſt you were writing 
againſt them You are like Acy1iLLEs, who was angry 
with glory, and father MAaLLEBRANCHE, who with 
the moſt brilliant imagination in the world wrote againſt 
imagination. , 

It any man has a right to complain of letters, it is 
certainly myſelf, as in all rimes, and all places, they 
have only ſerved to perſecute and oppreſs me: but one 
muſt love them in ſpite of all the evils which they bring 
upon us, as one muſt love ſociety, tho' ſo many of 
thoſe who compoſe it endeavour to make our lives un- 
happy, as one ought to love our country, whatever in- 
juſtice we meet with from it; and, as we ought to love 
and ſerve the ſupreme being, in ſpite of all that ſuper- 
ſlition and fanaticiſm which fo * — diſgrace his wor- 
flup, &c. 


DR A- 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


GznG1s-Kan, Emperor of the Tartars. 
Ocr AR, 


— 9 Officers under Gengis-Kan. 
ZAMT1, a learned Mandarin, 

Ip Au, wife of Zamti. _ 

Ass ELI, friend to Idame. 

Er AN, friend to Zamti. 


SCENE a Mandarin's palace near the court, 
in the city of Cambalu, now called Pekin. 


C 0-3, 


Ker ll. 


IDAME, ASS ELI. 


Ida. Aſſeli, amid'ſt this ſcene of horror, 

O Whilſt deſolation rages thro” the land, 
And the proud tartar threatens inſtant ruin 
To this Trend palace, malt thy friend 
Experience new calamities ? 

Aſs. Alas ! | 
We all partake the gen'ral ruin; all” 
Muſt with the public ſorrows mix our own : 
Who doth not tremble for a father's life, 
A huſband's, ſon's, or brother's ? Fv'n within 
Theſe ſacred walls, where dwell: the holy band, 
I. 5 The 
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The miniſters of heav'n, th' interpreters 
Of China's laws, with helpleſs infancy, - 
And feeble age; ev'n here we are not ſaſe: 
Who knows how far the cruel conqueror 
May urge his triumphs, whilſt the thunder breaks 
On ev'ry fide, and ſoon may burſt upon us? 
14a. Who is this great deſtroyer, this dire ſcourge 


of Catai's ſinking empire ? 


Aff. He is call'd 
The king of kings, the fiery Gengis. Kan, 
Who lays the fertile fields of Aſia waſte, 
And makes it but a monument of ruin : 
Already Octar, his ſucceſsful chief, 
Has ftorm'd the palace; this once pow'rful empire, 
The miftreſs of the world, is bath'd in blood 
La. Knowſt thou, my friend, that this deflruQiiy: 
tyrant, 
Whom now we tremble at, who proudly thus 


Treads on the necks of kings, is yet no more 


Than a wild Scythian ſoldier ; bred to arms 
And practis'd in the trade of blood; who long 
Had wander'd o'er the neighb'ring deſerts, there 
Form'd a rude band of lawleſs rioters, 


And fought his way to glory; now ſucceſsful, 


And now oppreſs' d, at length, by fortune led, 
Hither he came for refuge: Aſſeli, | 
I think thou muſt remember him, his name 
Was Temugin. . | 

Aff. Ha! he who once addreſs'd 
His vows to thee! thy angry father then 
Rejected him with ſcorn; tho now his name 
Is grown fo terrible. 

1da. It is the ſame: 
Methought ev'n then I ſaw the riſing dawn 
Of future glory: I remember well, 
Ev'n when he came a beggar to the 2 
And crav'd protection, he behav'd like one 
Born to command : he lov'd me ; and I own 
My fooliſh heart had well nigh liſten'd co him: 
Perhaps it footh'd the woman's vanity 
To hold this lion in my toils; perhaps 
I hop'd in time to ſoften his rude ſoul, 
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And bend his ſavage fierceneſs to the ways 
Of ſocial life : he might have ſerv'd the ſtate 
Which now he wou'd deſtroy : our proud refuſal 
Incens d the hero, fatal may it prove 
To this unhappy kingdom : well thou know'ſt . 
Our pride — jealouſy : the antient laws 
Of this imperial city ; our religion, 
Our int reſt and our glory, all forbid 
Alliance with the nations: for myſelf, 
The noble Zamti merited my love, 
And heav'n hath join'd me-to him by the ties - 
Of holy marriage: who wou'd ere have thought 
This poor deſpis'd abandon'd Scythian thus 
Shou'd triumph o'er us? I refus'd his hand ; 
I am a wife and mother; how that thought 
Live Alarms me l he is fiery and revengeful ; 
A Scythian never pardons: cruel fate! 
Aud will this valiant nation tamely yield 
Its neck to ſlav'ry, and be led like ſheep 
To ſlaughter ? | 
J. "Tis reported the Coreans - 
Have rais'd an army, but we know not yet - 
If it be true. 
La. This ſad uncertainty - 
But doubles our diſtreſs : heav'n only knows :; 
What we muſt ſuffer, if the emperor 
Has found a place of refuge, if the queen 
Is falPn beneath the tyrant's pow'r, if yet 
They live; alas! the laſt ſurviving pledge 
Of their unhappy nuptials, the dear infant 
Entruſted to our care! I tremble for him. 
Perhaps my Zamti's ſacred character 
And holy office may ſubdue the hearts 
Of theſe proud conqu'rors; ſavage as they are, 
And thirſting for the blood of half mankind, 
They yet helieve there is a pow'r above 
That rules o'er all; nature in ey'ry breaſt 
Hath wiſely ſtamp'd' the image of its God: 
I talk of hope, but have a thouſand fears. , 
That wring my heart. 


SCENE 


And 
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SCENE II. 


IDAME, ZAMTI, ASSELI. 


Aff. © my unhappy —_... 
„ What muſt be our fate ? is it determin'd ? 
hat haſt thou ſeen ? 
Zam. I tremble to repeat it: 
We are undone: our empire is no more; 
A prey to robbers: what hath it avail'd us 
That we have trod in the fair paths of virtue ? 
Long time ſecure within the arms of peace 
We ſhone illuftrious in the rolls of time, 
And gave a bright example to mankind : 
From us the world receiv'd its laws; but vain 
Is human worth when lawleſs pow'r prevails : 
I ſaw the northern hive ruſh in upon us, 
And force their paſſage through a ſea of blood : 
Where'er they paſt they ſpread deſtruction round them: 
At length they ſeia d the palace, where the beſt 
Of for reigns and of men, with calm compoſure 
And refignation yielded to his fate : 
The wretched queen lay fainting in his arms: 
Thoſe of their num'rous ſons, whom luſty manhood 
Had ſent to battle, were already ſlain : 
The reſt, who nought cou'd give him but their tears, 
Hung at his knees and wept ; by ſecret paths 
I found an entrance to the palace ; there 
Did I behold the cruel tyrants bind 
In ignominious chains the conquer'd king, 
His children and his wife. 
Lia. Unhappy monarch ! 
O what a change is this! relentleſs heav'n ! 
Zan. The wretched captive turn'd his eyes towards 
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me, 

And in the ſacred language, to the Tartar 

And to the multitude unknown, cry d out, 

PRESERVE MY LAST AND ONLY HOPE=—MY son. 

From my full heart I promis d, ſwore to act, R 
% ; 
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As he directed me, then fled to thee. 

Whether the tyrants, buſy'd in their ſearch 

Of plunder, thought not of me, or the ſymbol 

Which here I wear of the divinity 

Struck their rude ſouls with reverential awe, 

Or whether heav'n in kind compaſſion meant 

To ſave my precious charge, caſt a cloud 

Oer their deluded 2 not what 

Drew their attention, but they let me paſs. 
Ia. We yet may fave him, he ſhall go with me, 

And with my ſon; old Etan ſhall conduct us: 

In ſome lone wood, or ſolitary cave, 

We may conceal him till the ſearch is paſt: 

Thank heav'n they have not reach'd us yet. 
Zam. Alas! 

No place is ſacred, no aſylum's left 

For the dear royal infant: I 

The brave Coreans, but they'll come too late : 

But let us ſeiſe the favourable hour, 


And lodge our preciaus pledge in ſafety. 
SCENE III. 


ZAMTI, IDAME, ASSELI, ETAN. 


Zam. Etan, 
Thou ſeem'ſt diforder'd ; what's the news? 

14a. My lord, 
We muſt away; the Scythian has prevail'd, - 
And all is loft. 

Etan. You are obſerv'd, and flight 
Is now impoſſible: a guard is plac'd 
Around us: all obey the conqueror, 
And tremble at his pow'r: the emp'ror's loſs 
Fills ev'ry heart with terror. 

Zam. Is he dead ? 

14a. O heav'n ! | 

Etan. It was indeed a dreadful fight : 
Himſelf, his queen, his children, butcher'd all; 
A race divine, reſpected, lov'd, ador d; * 

cir 
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Their headleſs trunks exposg'd to the derifion 
Of their proud conqu'ror, whilſt their trembling ſubjeQ, 
Submiſſive bend beneath the yoke, nor dare 
To ſhed a tear oer thoſe whom long they lov'd. 
At length our haughty lord, grown tir'd of conqueſt, 
And fatiated with blood, proclaim'd to all 
The terms of life, eternal flavery. 
This northern tyrant, whom the wrath of heav'n 
Hath ſent for our deſtruction, once contemn'd - 
And ſpurn'd at by our court, returns to Bat. 
His vengeance on us: theſe wild ſons of rapine 
Who live in tents, in chariots, and in fields, 
Will never brook confinement midſt the walls 
Of this cloſe city : they deteſt our arts, 
Our cuſtoms, and our laws ; and therefore mean 
To change em all; to make this ſplendid ſear 
Of empire one vaſt deſert, like their own. 
17a. I know the. conqu'ror comes to fate his venge- 


ance 

On this unhappy kingdom: whilſt I livd - 
Unnotic'd and obſcure, I might have hope 
The nigh but that hope is now no more: 
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The night is paſt that hid me from the eye 
ation, and I muſt be wretched. 
y thoſe, who to a tyrant maſter. - 

own. | 
Zan. Who knows but gracious heav'n 
May interpoſe and ſave the royal infant : 
"Tis our firſt duty to preſerve the charge 
Committed to our care, and guard him well. 
What comes this Tartar for ? 

1da. O heav'n! defend us. 


SCENE N.. 
OCTAR. 
Hear, ſlaves ; and let your anſwer be—obedience: 


An infant yet remains, of royal race, 
Amongſt you: in the conqu”ror's name I here 


Comman 
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Command you to deliver him—to me. 

| ſhall expect him here: begone ; delay 

Were dang rous: bring him inſtantly, or know 
Deſtruction waits on all, but firſt on you. 

The day's far ſpent; ere night he muſt be found: 
Remember, and obey. 


SCENE V. 


ZAMTI, IDAME. 


14a. O dreadful meſſage ! 
For what are we reſerv'd? Alas! my lord, 
Ne'er till this day of blood did crimes like this 
Aﬀright my ſoul : you anſwer not, but ſend 
Your fruitleſs fighs to heav n. Sweet innocent, 
Muſt we then give thee up a ſacrifice | 
To brutal rage ? 

Zam. I've promis'd, ſworn to fave him. 

La. What can thy oaths, thy promiſes avail ? 
Thou can'ſ not keep them; ev'ry hope is loft. 

Zam. And wou'd'ſt thou have me ſacrifice the fon 
Of my lov'd ſov'reign ? 

14a. OI cannot bear 
To think of it ; my eyes are bath'd in tears. 
O were I not a mother, wou'd kind heav'n 
But grant me now to ſhorten my ſad days, 
Then wou'd I ſay to Zamti, come, my lord, 
We'll die together ; all is loſt to us, 
And we will periſh with our country. 

Zam Who, 
That ſees the wretched fate of Catai's ki 
Wou' d wiſh to live? What is this phantom death, 
That thus appals mankind ? The wretch's hope, 
The villain's terror, and the brave man's ſcorn : 
Without reluctance, and without r 1 
The wiſe expect and meet him as 4 Fiend, 

Lia. What ſecret purpoſe labours in your breaſt ? 
Your cheek is pale, your eyes are fil'd with tears; 
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My ſympathiſing heart feels all your ſorrows, 
And wou'd relieve them; what have you reſoly'd ? 
Zam. To keep my oath ; therefore away, and watch 
The royal infant : I ſhall follow you. 
1da. Alas! a woman's tears can ne er defend him. 


SCENE Vl. 
ZAMTI, ETAN. 


at 41.900 oe  & 


Etan. Vain is your care, your kind compaſſion vain, 
For he muſt die ; the nation's weal demands it. 7 
Think rather how thou may'ſt preſerve thy country. 

Zam. Yes, I will make the fal ſacrifice. 
Etan, I know thou hold'ſt this empire dear; 
Yes, thou ador'ſ the god of heav'n and earth, 
As worſhipp'd by our anceſtors ; that God 
Our Bonzies know not, and our tyrants ſcorn. 

Etan. In him I truſt, on him alone rel 
For my own comfort, and my country's ſafety. 

Zam. Swear then by him, and his all-ruling pow'r, 
That thou wilt bury in eternal filence 
The ſolemn ſecret, that I mean to pour 
Into thy faithful boſom : ſwear, thy hand 
Shall ſtill be ready to perform whate'er 
Thy duty and thy by me command. | 

Etan. I ſwear; and may the mis'ries that have fall'n 
On this unhappy kingdom light on me, - 

If ever I am falſe in word or deed. | 

Zam. I cannot now recede : then mark me, Etan. 

Etan. Alas! thou weep'ſt : amidſt the gen'ral ruin 
Can there be cauſe for added grief ? | 

Zam. The doom 
Is paſt, my friend, and cannot be revers'd. 

Etan. I know it cannot; but a ftrapger's ſon 

Zam. A ſtranger! he, my king! 

Etan. When I remember 
He is our emperor's child, I ſhudder at it: 
What's to be done ? 


Zam. 
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Zam. My path, thou ſee'ſt, is here 
Preſcrib'd, and ev'ry action noted down 

ch By our new tyrants ; thou may'ſt act with freedom, 
Becauſe unknown and unobſerv'd : thou knowꝰſt 
The orphan's place of refuge : for a time 
We may conceal him midſt the ſecret tombs 
Of our great anceſtors ; then ſhelter him 
Beneath Corea's chief; he will protect 
The royal infant: leave the reſt to me. 

Etan. And how will you appear without him, how 
Appeaſe the conq'ror ? 
m. I have wherewithal 
To glut his vengeance. | 

Etan. You, my lord? 
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Zam. I have a ſon, 
An only child, now in his cradle —go 
And ſeize him. 
Etan. Ha! your fon ! 
5 Zam. To ſave—my king. 
Away, and let him but I can no more. 

Etan. Alas! my lord, what a command is this ! 
I never can obey it. 

Zam. Think on Zamti ; a 
Think on his love, his weakneſs, his misfortunes, 
Thy duty, and—thy oath. 

Etan. "T'was raſh and vain: 

Thou didſt extort it from me: I admire 
Thy gen'rous purpoſe; but if as a friend 
I might be heard— 

Zam. No more; I've heard too much 
Already: what is all that thou cou'd'ſt 
To what a father feels? When nature's filenc'd, 
Friendſhip ſhou'd urge no longer, 

Etan. 1 obey. 
Zam, Leave me for pity's ſake, 
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| Ei 
SCENE VI. . 

Con 

I 

ZAMTLI alone. 4 fa 

x Z 

Is nature filent ? 0 y 

O wretched father ! fill thou hear ſt that voice For 
So fatal and ſo dear: O drown it, heav'n, E 
In ſweet oblivion ; do not let my wife You 
And her dear babe diſtract this heart; O heal Ti: 
My wounded heart : but man is far too weak 1 
To conquer nature: let thy aid divine Mu 
Support me, and aſſiſt my feeble virtue — 


ACT LE SCENE L 5 

ZAMTTI. alone. In 

| A 

tardy Etan, wherefore comes he not C 

To tell me—what I dread to hear? perhaps 0 

Ere this the dreadful ſacrifice is paſt : 0 
I had not pow'r to offer it myſelt. 


O my dear child, how ſhall I aſk my friend 
The horrid queſtion, . how conceal my grief? 


SCENE II. 


Z AMTI. ETAN. 


Tam. I ſee tis done; I know it by thy tears ; 
They ſpeak too plainly. 
Etan. Thy unhappy ſon— 
Zam. No more of that: ſpeak of our empire's hope, 
The royal infant; is he ſafe ? 


Etan. 
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tan. He is: 
Within the tombs of his great anceſtors, 
Conceal' d from ev ry eye; to you he owes 
A life begun in miſery, perhaps 
A fatal gift. 
Zam. It is enough, he lives. 
O you, to whom I pay this cruel duty, 
Forgive a father's tears. 
Etan. Alas! my lord, 
You muſt not give a looſe to ſorrow here : 
Tis dang'rous ev'n to weep. ' 
Zam. And whither, Etan, 
Muſt I tranſport my griefs? how bear the cries,. 
The bitter anguiſh, the deſpair, the rage, 
The execrations of a frantic mother ? 
May we not yet deceive her for a time? 
_ him in her abſence, and I flew 
To orphan king. | 
2 Awhile, my friend, 
We might impoſe on her credulity. 
Cou'dꝰſt thou not ſay we had deliver d up 
The royal orphan, and conceal her fon 
In —_ Truth is often moſt deſtructive, 
And we love it, tho' it makes us wretched. 
Come, Etan, let us home—O heav'n |! ſhe's here 
Obſerve her, what deſpair and terror dwell 
On her pale cheek! 


SCENE IE. 


ZAMTI, IDAME. 


14a. Barbarian, can it be ? 
Cou'd Zamti ere command it? Cou'd he offer 
The dreadful ſacrifice? Pll not believe it: | 
Thou cou'd'ft not be more cruel than the laws 
Of our proud conqu'rors, or the Tartar's ſword. 
Alas! — weep'lt. | 

Zam. Thou too muſt weep with Zamti. 
But thou muſt join with. him to ſave thy king. 
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Ida. What ! ſacrifice my child 
Zam. It muſt be ſo: 
Thou wert a ſubject ere thou wert a mother. 


14a. Has nature then loſt all her influence o'er 
A father's heart ? 


Zam. She has too much ; but ne'er 

Shall thwart my 
Ia. Tis a barb'rous virtue, 

And I abhor it: I have ſeen, like thee, 

Our _ loſt, and wept our ſor reign's fate ; 
But why pour forth an infant's guiltleſs blood, 
Yet 4 ; why revere as gods 

Your ſleeping kings, that moulder in the tomb ? 
Hath Zamti ſworn to them, that he wou'd kill 
His darling child ? alas! the rich and poor, 
The monarch and the flave, are equal all 

By nature; all alike to ſorrow born, 

Each has his ſhare; and, in the gen ral wreck, 
All duty bids us is—to ſave our own. 

O had I fall'n into the ſnare, and ſtaid 

A moment longer with the royal orphan, , 

> My child bad Alba“ into the crue} hands 

fhans ; but I 'wou'd have periſſi d with him. 

Nature and love recal'd· me, and I ſnatch': 

My lovely irifant from the raviſhers, 

Preſerv'd the ſon and mother; ſav'd ev'n thee, 
Thou barb'rous father. 


Zam. Doth my ſon then live ? 


Lia. He doth; and thou ſhou' d' ſt bend to graciou 


vn 


For goodneſs thus unmerited : repent, 
And be a father. 

Zam. O almighty pow'r, 
Forgive the joy that, ſpite of all my firmneſs, 
Thus mingles with my tears: alas! my love, 
Vain are our hopes of happineſs, and vain 
Thy fond endeavours to prolong the life 
Of our dear infant ; theſe inhuman tyrants 
Will force him from us; he muſt yield to fate. 


Ida. But hear me, deareſt Zamti. 
Zam. He muſt die. 
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14a. Barbarian, ſtay, and tremble at the rage 
Of an afflicted deſp'rate mother, 
Zam. 1 
znall do my duty, you may give u 2 
ind ſacrifice your huſband to 
his is a day of blood; let Zamti join . 
is murther'd king, and p<riſh with his country. 
Ida. What is your country, what your king ta me? 
he name of ſubject is not half ſo ſacred 
i; huſband or as father. Love and nature 
ire heav'n's firſt great unalterable laws, 
and cannot be revers d: the reſt are all 
rom mortal man, and may be chang'd at pleaſure. 
ou'd I cou'd fave the royal heir, but not 
By the much dearer blood of Zamti's ſon ! 
Pity a wretched mother ; on my knees 
beg thee, cruel Zamti: O remember 
For whom 1 lighted this proud conqu'ror, 
his mighty warrior; was it not for thee ? 
nd wilt thou not prote my ſon, not hear 
he voice of nature pleading for thy child ? 
Zam. It is too much: thou doſt abuſe the pow'r, 
hich love has giv'n thee der thy Zamti's heart. 
ou'd'ſt thou but ſee—— 
I. I own, my lord, I feel . 
mother's weakneſs, and a mother's ſorrows ; 
et may I boaſt a heart as firm as thine : 
Away, and lead me on to — Pm ready 
To periſh for my ſon. 
Zam. I know thy virtues. 


10us 


SCENE IV. 
ZAMTI, IDAME, OCTAR, Guards. 


Oct. Where are theſe traitors? why are my commands 
Thus diſobey'd ? what have ye done with him, 
The orphan prince ? Guards, bring him to our preſence, 
The emperor approaches ; let him ſec a 
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The victim at his feet: you, ſoldiers, watch 
Tz lord, the orph 
L obey, han 
Shall be 2 = 22 
La. "Tis falſe ; be ſhall not: 
Il ſooner loſe my life than part with him. 
Oc. Guards, take this woman hence: the emp'mt 
comes. 


SCENE V. 


GENGIS, OCTAR, OSMAN, Guards. 
Gen. At length, my friends, tis time to ſheath the 


ſword, 
And let the vanquiſh'd breathe ; I've ſpread deſtructio 
And terror thro? the land, but I will give 
The nation peace: the royal infant's death 
Shall ſatisfy my wrath ; with him ſhall rot 
The ſeeds of foul rebellion ; all the plots, 
Feuds and diviſions, fears and jealouſies, 
That, whilſt the tom of a royal heir 
Subſiſts, muſt diſunite us, he alone 
Of all the hated race remains, and he 
Shall follow them: henceforth we will not raze 
Their boaſted works, their monuments of art, 
Their ſacred laws; for ſacred they eſteem 
The muſty rolls, which ſuperſtition taught 
Their anceſtors to worſhip : be it ſo, 
The error may be uſeful, it employs 
The people, and may make them more obedient. 
To Octar.] Octar, to thee I ſhall commit the pow'r 
To bear my ſtandard to the weſtern world. 
To another Officer.) Rule thou in conquer'd Indis, 
and interpret 
Thy ſov'reign's great decrees; from Samarcand 
To Tanais' borders, I ſhall ſend my ſons. 


Away ;—ftay, Octar. 


SCENE 


e 


- 
1 Rr — 


dia, 


(E 
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SCENE VL 
GENGIS, 'OCTAR. 


Gen. Cov'&'ft thou e're have thought 

Fortune wou d raiſe me to this heighth of glory? 

That I ſhou'd reign ſupreme, and triumph here, 

wn in this palace, where diſgrac'd and wretched 

I ſought in vain for refuge, and was treated 

With inſolence and ſcorn : the proud poſſeſſors 

Of this unconquer'd empire then diſdain'd 

A Scythian, and a haughty fair refus'd 

That hand, which now dire#s the fate of millions. 
Oc. Amidſt this ſcene of glory, how, my lord, . 

Can thoughts like theſe diſturb you ? 

Gen. Still the wrongs a ' 

I ſuffer d in adverſity oppreſs me: 

I own the weakneſs of my fooliſh heart, 

And hop'd to find that happineſs in love, 


Which glory, wealth, and empire, cannot gi 


It hurts my pride to think how I was ſpurn' 
By that contemptuous woman; ſhe ſhall know, 
At leaſt, and ſee the object of her ſcorn. 
To have her mourn the honours that ſhe loſt, 
In loſing Gengis, will be ſome revenge. 
Oct. The ſhouts of vict' ry, and the voice of fame, 
Have been ſo long familiar to my ears, 
That I have little reliſh for the plaints 


Of whining love. 


Gen. Nor has 4 indulg d 


That fatal paſſion fince her proud refuſat: 
[ own the fair Idame won my heart, 


By charms unknown before : our barren deſerts 


Couꝰ d ne'er produce a face like hers, a mind 


So form'd to pleaſe ; her ev'ry motion fir'd 
My * ſoul, but her imprudent ſcorn 
Reſtor d my freedom; nobler objects claim 
A monarch's care; I'll think no more of her, 
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Let her repent at leiſure of her pride, 
Octar, I charge thee, talk not of Idame. 
OZ. You have, indeed, affairs of greater moment, 
vow call for your attention. 
Then farewel 
To fave, and all its follies. 


SCENE VI. 
GENGIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. 


Om. O my lord, 
The victim was rd, the guard was rang'd 
On ev'ry fide, . (wonderfal to tell !) 
A ſtrange event row? ur us all.—A woman 
Of frantic mien, with wild diſnevell 'd hair, 
And bath'd in tears, ruſh'd in upon us; ſtop, 
Aloud ſhe cry'd, inhuman ruffians, bop, 
It is my ſon, you've been deceiv'd ; "tis not 
The emp'rors child, but mine : her eyes, her voice, 
Her fury, her deſpair, her ev'ry geſture, 
Was nature's language all, and ſpoke the mother : 
When lo ! her huſband came, with downcaſt eyes 
And gloomy aſpe ; ſullenly he cry'd, 
This 1s the royal orphan, this the blood 
Which you demanded, take it: as he ſpake, 
Faſt flow'd his tears. The wretched matron, pale 
And motionleſs awhile, as ſtruck with death, 
Fell proſtrate ; then, long as her faulrring voice 
Cou'd utter the imperfe& ſound, cry'd out, 
Give me my ſon : her ſorrows were ſincere, 
Never was grief more bitter, doubts aroſe 
Amongſt us, and I came to know your orders. 
Gen. If *tis the work of art, I will explore 
The myſt'ry ſoon, and wo to the deceivers : 
Think they to caſt a veil before my eyes, 
And mock their ſov'reign ? let 'em if they dare. 
Oc. My lord, this woman never can deceive us; 3 
The emp'ror's ſon was plac'd beneath her care ; 
A*maſter's child might _ attract 


The 
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R prog pe 
The more precious ſtill ; the ties of nature 
Are not more ſtrong than thoſe of fantaſy : 
But we ſhall ſoon unravel it. 
Gen. Who is 

This woman ? 
AR. Wife of a Mandarin : 
One of thoſe letter'd ſages, who defy 
The pow'r of kings; a num'rous band ! but now, 
Thank heav'n, reduc'd by thy victorious arms 
To ſlav ry: Zamti is the traitor's name 
Who watches oer the victim. 
Gen. Go, my Oftar, 

this guilty pair, and learn, 
If poſſible, the truth: let all our | 
Be ready at their poſts : they talk, it ſeems, 
Of a ſurpriſe ; that the Coreans mean 
To march againſt us on the river's bank : 
An army hath been ſeen : weſoon ſhall know 
What bold advent'rers are ſo fond of death, 
To court deſtruction from the ſons of war, 
And force em to depopulate mankind. 


ACT IL. SCENES L 


GENGIS, OCTAR, OSMAN, Attendants. 
Gen. HAT ſay the captives, is the fraud diſco- 
« appt” ee 
And vengeance taken on theſe vile impoſtors ? 
Have they deliver'd up the orphan prince 
To Oftar ? | 
Ofm. Pray'rs, and threats, and torments, all 
Are vain ; tl undaunted Zamti ſtill perſiſts 
In his firſt anſwer : on his open brows 
Are grav'd the marks of truth: the mournful fair one, 


Whole grief but adds new luſtre to her charms, 
Vor. XXIV. M With 
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With tears inceſſant and heart-rending ſighs, 
Moves ev'ry heart: ſpite of ourſelves we we 
Her wretched fate; ne'er did my eyes beheld 
* — * - - intreats to ſee 

wit z the conqueror of kin 
— will — wretched, and in AN 
Remember mercy ; that he will protect 
A guiltleſs child, and ſhew mankind his 
Is like his pow'r, unlimited. "Twas thus, 
My lord, the ſpake of you, and I have promis'd 


She ſhall have audience. 
Gen. Bid her enter now, [To one of the attendant: 
We ſhall unravel this deep myſtery ; 


But let her not imagine a few fighs, 
And bidden tears, can &er impoſe on me: 
I have experienc'd all theſe female arts, 
But I em = * * be careful, 
Her liſe depends on her fincerity. 

2 MJ lord, ſhe comes. 

en. What do I ſee? O heav'n ! 
It cannot be Idame, ſure my ſenſes —— 


— 


SCENE I. 


GENGIS, IDAME, OCTAR, OSMAN, Guards. 


1da. My lord, I came not to ſolicit pardon, 
My forfeit life is yours, I aſk not for it: 
Why ſhou'd I wiſh for years of added woe ? - 
But ſpare a guiltleſs infant. 

Gen. Riſe, Idame, 

Fate conquers all, it has deceiv'd us both. 

If heav'n rais'd a poor inhabitant 
Of Scythia, once the object of your ſcorn, 
To pow'r and ſplendor, you have nought to fear 
The emp'ror never will revenge the wrongs 
Of Temugin ; but public good demands | 
The royal victim; tis a ſacrifice 
Which muſt be made: for your own ſon, myſelf | 
Will be his guard: I promiſe to protect him. 


Tas. 
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1da. Then I am happy. 
Gen. But inform me, madam, 

What is this fraud, this myſtery between you ? 

For I muſt know it all. 

I. O ſpare the wretched. 

Gen. Have I not cauſe to hate this Zamti 
Ha. You, ; 
My lord ? 
Gen. T've ſaid too much. 
14a. Reſtore my child, 
You've promis d it. 
Gen. His pardon muſt 

On you alone: you know I have been injur'd, 

My tavours ſcorn'd, my orders diſobey'd : 

Who is this Zamti, this reſpected lord, 

This huſband ? In that namea lone compris d 

Is ev'ry guilt : what charms has he to boaſt 

Who braves me thus ? 

Lia. He was my only comfort, 

My joy, my happineſs, the beſt of men ; 

He ſerv'd his God, his country, and his king. 
Gen. How long, Idame, have you been united ? 
LA. Fer ſince the fatal time, when wayward fortune 

Eſpous'd thy cauſe, and gave a tyrant pow'r 

To ſcourge mankind. 

Gen. I underſtand you, madam, 

Fer fince the time you mean, when I was ſcorn'd 

By a proud beauty, when this country firſt 

Deſerv'd the chains which it was doom'd to wear. 


SCENE III. 


GENGIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. (on one fide of the 
ſage.) Ln and ZAMTI [On the other. 


Gen. What ſay'ſ ſlave ? Haſt thou deliver 
1 ory Arts, l 0 


Tan. I have, my lord, tis done : 
I have fulfill d my duty. 


2 Gen 
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12 Well _ know'ſt | 

or fraud, nor inſolence eſcape my vengeance : 

If thou hatkdar's to. hide bin from my wrath, 

He * 2 death ſhall follow thine. 

Seize and deſtroy infant. To the 4 
3 father : w_ 
1a. , cruel tyrant, ſtay, is this your pity ? 

Is this your promiſe ? ll th 
Gen. I have been deceiv'd; 

Explain the myſt'ry, madam, ar he dies. 

Tu tell thee all; and if it be a crime 

To follow nature, and obey her laws, 

Tf ſtill thy cruel ſpirit thirſs for blood, 

Let all your anger light on me, but ſpare 

The noble Zamti : to our mutual care 

The emperar entruſted his dear. ſon : 

Thou know ſt too well what ſcenes of horrid laughter 

Follow'd thy cruel victory, and mark'd 

Thy ſteps with blood; that might have ſatisfy'd 

A leſs inhuman;conqu'ror: when thy ſlaves 

Demanded our laſt hope, the ge heir, 

My gen rous Zamti, faithful to his king, 

To duty gave up all, and facrific'd 

His ſon, nor liften'd: to the pow'rful voice 

Of nature; I admir'd that patriot firmneſs 

I had not ſtrength to imitate : alas 

I am a mother, how cou'd I conſent 

To my child's death ? my terrors, my deſpair, 

My my. anguiſh, all too plainly ſroke 

What Zamti ſtrove to hide: behold, my lord, 

The wretched father, he deſerves. your pity ; 

So does my guiltleſs infant: puniſh me, 

And me alone: forgive me, deareſt Zamti, 

Forgive a mother's tenderneſs, forgive 

A. wife that loves, thee and woy'd ſave thy ſon. 

Zam. I have forgiv'n thee, and, thank heav'n, my king, 

The royal infant's ſafe. 

Sen. "Tis falſe; be gone, 

And find him, traitor, or thou dy'ſt; atone 

For thy paſt crimes. 


. 
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Zam. The crime were to obey 
A tyrant, but my royal maſter's voice 
Cries from the tomb, and bids me tell thee, Gengis, 
Thou art my conqueror, but not my king: 
Were Zamt born thy ſubject, he had been 
Moſt faithful to thee : I have facrific'd 
My ſon, and think'ſt thou I can fear todie ? 
Gen. Away with him. [To the guard. 
14a. O ſtay. 
Gen. Fl hear no more. 
14a. I have deſerv'd thy anger, I alone 
Shou'd feel thy vengeance : thou haſt flain my king, 
And now my huſband and my child muſt fall 
By thy deſtructive hand : inhuman tyrant, 
When will thy wrath be ſatisfy'd ? 
Gen. Away : : 
— thy guilty 3 — 1 
or m ? Thou me 
Tis. Then all hope 
Is loſt. 


Gen. If cer I think of clemency, 
It muſt not be till ample reparation 
Is made for all my wrongs: you underſtand me. 
SCENE Iv. 


GENGIS, OCTAR. 


Gen. What means this fluttring heart, and wherefore 
Steals from my breaſt th* involuntary figh ? ſthus 
Some pow'r divine protects her: O m 
What ſecret charms have innocence 
That proud authority ſhou'd thus ſubmit 
To own their influence ? I have loſt myſelf 
And want a friend; O lend me thy kind counſel. 

OZ. Since I muſt ſpeak, I'll ſpeak with freedom; 
This dang'rous branch of a deteſted race [know then 
Muſt be cut off, or we are not ſecure 
In our new conqueſt; victoryꝰs beſt guard 
Is rigour ; by ſeverity alone 

| " 704 | Your 
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Your pow'r can be eſtabliſh'd. Time, my lord, 
Will bring back order and tranquillity : 
The people by degrees forget their wrongs, 
Or pardon them : you then may reign in peace. 
Gen. And can it be Idame, that proud beauty, 
Giv'n to another, to my mortal foe ' x 
Oc. She merits not your pity, but your hate; 
I cannot, muſt not, think you ever lov'd her; 
T'was but a ſhort and momentary flame, 
That ſparkled and expir'd ; her cruel ſcorn, 
Her proud refuſal, and the hand of time, 
Have quite extinguiſh'd it ; ſhe is no more 
To Gengis now than the ignoble wife, 
Of an abandon'd traitor. 
Gen. He ſhall die; 
A ſlave ! a rival! | 
Oc. Wherefore lives he yet 
Strike, and revenge thyſelf. 
Cm. I know not Why, 
But my fond heart ftill trembles at the 
Of inj' ring her: ſubdued by beauty's tears 
F dare not hurt a rival 7 
Evn in the huſband I reſpect the wife: 
Is love indeed ſo great a conqueror, |; 
And muſt I his triumphs ? 
Oc. All I know, 1 
And all I wiſh for, is to follow thee, 
The rattling chariot, and the ſounding bow, 
'The fiery courſers, and the din of arms : | 
Theſe are my paſſions, theſe the joys of Octar: 
I am a ſtranger to the fighs of love, 
And think them far beneath the royal ſoul 
Of Gengis; they debaſe a character 
So as thine. | 
Gen. I know my r, I know 
That I cou'd make her mine: but what avails 
The faireſt form without the conquer'd heart? 
Where is the joy to preſs within our arms 
A trembling — ? to ſee her beauteous eyes 
For ever bath'd in tears, and her full heart 
Oppreſs'd with forrow ? tis a barb'rous triumph: 


1 
1 
8 
I 
1 
1 
] 
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The ſavage herd, that thro? the foreſt roam, 
Enjoy more peace, and boaſt a purer love : 

The fair Idame has ſome ſecret pow'r 

That charms me more than victory and empire: 
I thought I cou'd have drove her from wy beter, 
But ſhe returns, and triumphs. 


SCENE V. 
GENGIS, OCTAR, OSMAN. 


Gen. Well: what fays ſhe ? 
O/m. That ſhe will periſh with her huſband rather 
Than tell the place where, hid from every eye, 
The orphan lies conceal'd ; the tender huſband 
Su her in his arms; with added courage 
pires her ſoul, and teaches her to die. 
They wiſh to be united in the grave; 
The 2 throng around, and ev'ry - 
Is wet with tears, lamenting their ſad fate. 
Gen. And does Idame talk of death from me ? 
Fly, Oſman, fly, tell her, I hold her life 
as My OWN: away. 


SCENE Vl. 
GENGIS, OCTAR. 
O08. This infant, , 
Concerning him, my lord—what's to be done ? 


Gen. Nothing. ; 
Oc. You gave commands he ſhou'd be torn 


Eva from Idame's boſom. 
- Gen. We muſt think: 
Of that hereafter. ' 


O. What if they ſhou'd hide 
Gen. He cannot as. 
OZ. Still ſhe may — 2 
| 4 
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Idame is incapable of fraud. 

And wou'd you then preſerve the race ? 
ou'd preſerve Idame ; for the 
all, dif) — — Fl 


make me 


We will not hed ti infant; he 


Oct. Who be, my lord ? 
Gen. Ay, he. 

OZ. t hopeſt thou ? 
Gen. To ſubdue Idame, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
GENGIS. [A troop of Tartarian ſoldiers. 


RE theſe my promis d joys ? is this the fruit 

Of all my labours ? where's the liberty, 
ret I hoped for ? I but feel the weight 
Without the joys of pow'r : I want Idame, 

And, 'ſtead of her, a croud of buſy ſlaves 

Are ever thronging round me. 

Hence, away, 0 bis attendants. 
And guard the city walls; theſe Coreans 

Ie es, they ed een, 

ms, 'd their orphan king ; 

But Pll be duped no longer; he ſhall die. my 

I am diſtracted with a thouſand cares, 
— ens _— 
truding ri a wayward people, 
' Oppreſs me: R 
I was more happy. 


SCENE 
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» 
Ap 


MES. — —— n:: ·˙ œ¶— — 


— 


SCENE I. 


OCTAR, GENGIS. 


Gen. Well, my friend, 3 ſeen what foys he 
This d perſumptuous darin : | 
04. He . — z nor threats alarm | 

Nor promiſes allure him: ſtill he talks 

Of duty and of virtue, as if we 

Were vanquiſh'd ſlaves, and he the conqueror. 

I bluſh to think how we demean'd ourſelves, 

By talking to a wretch, whom by a word 

We might deſtroy : let the ungrateful pair 

Periſh together ; mutual is their crime, 

And mutual be their puniſhment. 

J Gen. "Tis ſtrange, 

That ſentiments like theſe, to us unknown, 

Shou'd riſe in mortal breaſts : without a gro!: 

A murmur, or complaint, a father breaks 

The ties of nature, and wou'd ſacrifice 

His child to pleaſe the manes of his ſov'reign, 

And the fond wife wou'd die to ſave her lord. 

The more I ſee, the more muſt I admire 

This wond' rous people, great in arts and arms, 

In learning and in manners great ; their kings 

On wiſdom's baſis founded all their power ; 

2 gave _o yarns _— virtue reign'd, 
govern'd without c ; hath heave 

Beſtow d on us but | wy 3 

Is cruel war; our buſineſs to deſtroy. 

What have I gain'd by all my victories, 

By all my guilty laurels tain'd with blood 7 

— — — = aller fame, 
Ps, m is a nobler. 

— — em ſearch: my heart in ſecret 

Is jealous of their virtues; I wou'd wiſh, 

All conquror as I am, to imitate 

The vanquiſh'd, 

| M 5 
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Oc. Can you then admire their weakneſs ? 

| What are their boaſted arts, the puny offspring 
Of luxury and vice, that cannot fave them 

From flavery and death ? The ſtrong and brave 

Are born to rule, the feeble to obey : 

| Labour and courage conquer all; but you 

Tamely ſubmit, a voluntary flave : 

And muſt the brave companions of your toil 

| Behold their honour ſtain'd, their glory loſt, 
Their king dependent on a woman's ſmile ? 

Their honeſt hearts with indignation glow ; 

By me they ſpeak, by me reproach thee, Gengis : 

Excuſe a Ziend, a fellow ſoldier, grown 

Old in thy ſervice ; one who cannot bear 

| This am'rous fickneſs of the foul, and longs 

| To guide thy footſteps to the paths of glory. 

| Gen. Go, fetch Idame. 

Oct. What, my lord— 
Gen. Obey: 
Nor dare to murmur ; tis a ſubje&'s part 
To rev'rence ev'n the weakneſs of his maſter. 


SCENE II. 
GEN GIS, alone. 


{ 
L 
' 


"Tis not in mortals to reſiſt their fate; 
She muſt be mine; what's victory without her? 
I have made thouſands wretched, and am now 
Myfelf unhappy : midſt the venal croud 
of ſlaves that court my favor, is there one 
That can relieve the anguiſh of my ſoul, 
Or fill my heart with real bliſs? I wanted. 
Some happy error, ſome delufive joy, 
To mitigate the ſorrows of a king, | 
And leſſen the oppreſſive weight of empire; 
But Oc, who ſhou'd heal, hath prob'd my wounds 
Too deeply; I have none but monſters round me, 
Blood - chirſty flaves, unfeeling, mercileſs, 
And cruel, Lciplin'd to blood and ſlaughter : 


O for 
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O for a few ſoft hours of gen 

To brighten this dark fone ! | hey hl no not judge, 
Shall not arraign the condu of 
Where is Idame ;—ha ! ſhe comes. 


SCENE IV. 


GENGIS, IDAME. 


1a. My lord, 
"Tis cruel to inſult a friendleſs woman, 
And add freſh weight to her calamities, 
— Be not ny > > — 8 yet may live; 
vengeance is fu ed for a while, 
Aid for thy ſake I will be merciful : 
Perhaps it was decreed by heav'n, Idame 
Shou'd be reſerv'd to captivate her maſter, 
To bend the ſtubborn fierceneſs of his nature, 
And ſoften his rude heart: you underſtand me 
My laws permit divorce : embrace the offer, 
And make the ſov'reign of the world your own. 
I know you love me not, but think what j 
Surround a throne ; think how thy c good, 
Her welfare, and her happineſs de 
On thy reſolve: I know i it moves 3 
To ſee a haughty conqu'ror at thy "Ao 
Forget my pow'r, forget my cruelty 
Weigh your own int'reſt well, and | Geak my fate. 
Ihe. 1 am indeed ſurpris d, and ſo perhaps 
wil Gengis be when I ſhall anſwer him: 
There was a time, my lord, you well remember, 
When he, who holds the ſubject world in awe, 
This 222 of the nations, was no more 
poor ſoldier, friendleſs and unknown ;. 
Her offerd me the pure unſ — 
Of Temugin, and and {wich — 
Wou d have receiv'd it. 
Gen. Ha ! coud'ſt thou have low d me ? 
La. Perhaps I might; but thoſe to whom I ̃ 
My firſt obedience doom d me to another: 


Thou 
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Thou know'ſt the pow'r of oer their children ; 
They are the image of that Bod we ſerve, 
And next to them ſhou'd be obey'd : this empire 
Was founded on paternal right, on juſtice, 
Honour, and public faith, and holy marriage ; 
And if it be the ſacred will of heav'n 
That it muſt fall a ſacrifice to thee, | 
And thy ſucceſsful crimes, th enlivening ſpirit 
That long ſupported it ſhall never periſh : 
Your fate has chang'd ; Idame's never can. 

Gen. Coud'ſ thou have lov'd me then? 

1d. I cou'd, my lord, 
And therefore never muſt hereafter think 
On Gengis; I am bound in ſacred bonds 
To Zamti ; nay, PlI tell the more; I love him, 
Prefer him to the ſplendor of a throne, 
And all the honours thou can'ſt laviſh on me: 
Think not it ſooths my vanity to ſpurn 
A conquyror, all I wiſh is to fulfil 
My duty, and do juſtice to myſelf : 
Beſtow your favors on ſome grateful heart, 
Worthier than mine, that will with joy receive them : 
May I implore you to'conceal from Zamti 
Theſe proffer'd terms ? *twou'd wound his foul to think 
My truth to him had ever thus been queſtion'd. 


Gen. He knows what I expect, and will obey, 
If he defires to live. 


14a. He never will: 
Tho? cruel torments ſhoy'd: extort from him 
A feign'd ſubmiſſion, my firm conſtancy 
Wou d ſoon recal him to the paths of duty, 
Of honour, truth, and virtue. 

Gen. Can it be, 
When this ungen'rous huſband wou'd have giv'a 
Thy ſon to death? 

Lia. He did: he lov'd his country: 
It was a noble crime, and I forgive him ; 
He acted like a hero, and Idame 
Like the fond mother: ev'n if I had hated, 
I wou'd not have been falſe to him. 
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Gen. Amazing ! 
Reſiſtance but =. FO we paſſion for thee, 
And the more injur'd, I but love thee more : 
Yet know, I have a foul that's capable 
Of rage as well as tenderneſs. 

Ida. I know | 
Thou art the maſter here, and life or death 
Depend on thee : but tremble at the laws. 

Gen. The laws! they are no more, or in my will 
Alone are to be found ; your laws already 
Have been too fatal to me ; they prevented 
That happy union which my ſoul defir'd, 
And bound thee to another; but they're void, 
And ſtand difſolv'd by my ſuperior pow” ; 
Obey me, madam, i have giv'n my orders, 
And I expect your huſband ſhov'd deliver 
Into my hands the emp'ror and Idame : 
Remember, Zamti's life depends on you: 
Let prudence teach you to diſarm the wrath 
Of an offended king, who, bluſhing, owns 
His fooliſh fondneſs for a worthleſs woman. 


SCENE V. 


IDAME, ASSELI. 
- 14a. Thou ſee'ſt my wretched fate; the tyrant leaves 


me 
The cruel choice of infamy or death. 
O, Zamti, I muſt yield thee to thy fate. 
Aſs. Rather exert the pow'r which beauty gives thee 


O'er the proud Scythian, you have found the art 
To pleaſe him. 


Ida. Wou'd I had not! that, alas! 
But make,me more unhappy. 
Aſs. You alone 
Might ſoften all the rigour of our fate ; 
For you already his relenting ſoul 
Withheld its fierceneſs; you ſubdued his rage ;. 
Zamti ſtill lives, his rival, and his foe ; 
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This conquꝰ ror ſtands in awe of thee, 
And dare not hurt him: here he firſt beheld 
TN here paid his guiltleſs vows. 


No more: it were a crime to think of them. 


SCENE VL 


ZAMTI, IDAME, ASS ELI. 
1da. Zamti! what brought thee hither? what kind 


pow'r 

Hath thus reftor'd thee to my arms? 

Zam. The tyrant 
Hath giv'n me this ſhort reſpite ; by his orders 
I came to ſeek thee. 

La. Haſt thou heard, my Zamti, 
The ſhameful terms d to fave thy life, 
And the dear Orpban's | 

Zam. Mine's not worth thy care: 
What is the loſs of one unhappy being 
Amid'ſ the gen ral ruin? O — 
Remember my firſt duty is to ſave 


My king; whate ' er we boaſt, whate'r we love, 


To him we owe it all, except our honour, 

That only good which we can call our own. 

I have conceal'd the Orphan midſt the tombs 

Of his great anceſtors, unleſs we ſuon 

Fly to relieve him, he muſt periſh there. 

Corea's gen'rous prince in vain expects him: 

Etan, our faithful ſervant, is in chains; 

'Thou art our only hope ; preſerve the life 

Of thy dear infant, and thy huſband's honour. 
Ida. What wou d' thou have me do? 
Zam. Forget me, live 

But for thy country, give up all to that, 


And that alone ; n points out the fair path. 


Of glory to thee, and a huſband's death, 


For Zamti ſoon muſt die, ſhall leave thee free 


To act as beſt may ſerve the common cauſe : 
Enſlave the Tartar, make him all thy own; 


—: — ß, 
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And yet, to leave thee to that proud uſurper, 
Will make the pangs of death more bitter to me: 
It is a dreadful ſacrifice, but duty | 
Spreads ſweet content o'er all that ſhe inſpires : 
dame, be a mother to thy king, 
And reign ; remember, 'tis my laſt command, 
Preſerve thy ſor reign, and be happy. 

Ida. Stay, 
Thou know'f me not: think'ſt thou PN ever purchaſe 
Thoſe ſhameful honours with my Zamtr's blood? 
O! thou art doubly guilty ; love and nature 
Cry out againſt thee! barb'rous to thy ſon, 
And ſtill more cruel to thy wife. O Zamti, 
Heav'n points us out a nobler way to death. 
The tyrant, whether, from contempt or love 
I know not, leaves me at full liberty ; 
I am not watch'd, or guarded here; I know 
Each ſecret path and avenue, that leads 
To the dark tombs where thou haſt hid the king; 
Thither P11 fly, and to Corea's chief 
Bear the rich prize, the nation's only hope, 
The royal infant, as a gift from heav'n: 
I know *twill be in vain, and we muſt die; 
But we ſhall die with glory ; we ſhall leave 
Behind us names, that, worthy of remembrance, 
Shall ſhine for ever in the rolls of time. 
Now, Zamti, have Ifollow'd thy example #* 


Zam. Thou, gracious God, who haft infpir'd, ſap. 
port her 


I bluſh, my love, at thy ſuperior virtue ; 
Heay'n grant thee pow'r to fave thy king and country! 


Exn of the FouxTau Acr, 
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| 1 

ACT v. SCENE 1. 
IDAME, ASSELL 1 
. I 
: LL then is loſt; twice in one fatal da 
rn alas! : 
What cou'd a helpleſs woman unſupported 1 
: 


Againſt a mighty wror ? 
1da. I have == 
What — bade me, carry'd in my arms 
'The infant; for a while his preſence 
Inſpir'd our troops, but Gengis came, and death 
Follow'd his ſteps, the ſavage herd prevail'd, 
And bore down all before them ; I was made 
Once more a captive. 

Aſs. Zamti then muſt periſh, 

ſhare his maſter's fate. 

Ida. They both muſt die: 
Perhaps ſome cruel torments, worſe than death, 
7" rs are prepar'd ; my ſon perhaps 
Muſt follow them: to triumph o'er my grief, 
And aggravate my ſorrows, the proud tyrant 
Call'd me before him: how his looks appal'd 
My ſhrinking foul, when thrice he lifted up 
His bloody hand againſ the wretched infants ! 
Trembling I ſtepꝰd between, and at his feet 
Fell proftrate; rudely then he puſh'd me from him, 
And turn'd afide ; the ſavage guards around 
Seem' d waiting for his orders to diſpatch me. 

Aſs. He cannot, dare not do it: ſtill, thou ſeeſt, 
Zamti is ſpar'd, the orphan king ſtill lives; 
Let but Idame ſue to him for pardon, 
And all will be forgiv'n. 

14a O no; his love 
Is turn'd to rage; he ſid at my diſtreſa, 
Laugh'd at my tears, and vow'd eternal hatred, 


— 
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5. And ſubdue him ; the fierce lion 
Bi 8 ites his chain; he wou d not 
2 Thus talk of hatred, if he did not love. 
14a. Whether he loves or hates, tis time to end 
This wretched being. 
Aſs. What have you reſolv'd ? 
La. When how's hunk powe'S out all its wrath upon 


us, 
And fill'd up the ſad meaſure of our woes, 
It gives us courage to ſupport our griefs, 
And ſuits our ſtrength to our calamiries : 
I feel new force, new vigour in my heart, 
Midſt all my ſorrows ; henceforth I defy 
The tyrant, and am miſtreſs of my fate. 
he * can you leave your child, the dear lov'd 
0 
Of all your and fears? 
La. — 
You pierce my heart: O dreadful ſacrifice ! 
I have done al to ſave him : the uſurper 
Will not deſcend fo low as ta 
A helpleſs infant ; for his mother's ſake, 


SCENE IL 


IDAME, ASSELLI, OCTAR. 


O84. Madam, you muſt attend the emperor. 
Guard you theſe infants ; watch the [To ihe Guards. 
door, that none 
May paſs this way. 
You, madam, may retire. [To Aﬀeli. 
Ida. The emp'ror ſend for me —but I obey. 
Cov'd I have ſeen my Zamti firſt! perhaps 
It is a vain requeſt: does pity ne er +: 
| Dwell 
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Dwell in a Tartar's breaſt? might I implore 
Your friendſhip to aſſiſt me? 

Oct. No: when once 
The royal word is paſs'd, to offer counſel 
Is little leſs than treaſon : you had kings 
Indeed of old, who gave up all their rights, 
And let their ſubjects rule; but manners change 
With times ; we liſten not to idle pray'rs, 
Or yield to womar's tears; by arms alone 
We rule the ſubje& world: therefore obey, 
And wait the emperor's commands. 


SCENE III. 


IDAME., alone. 


2 the afflicted, who behold'ſt my wrongs, 
upport me now, inſpire me with a portion 
my dear Zamti's courage 


SCEN.E IV. 


GENGIS-K AN, IDAME. 
Gen. Gengis comes | 


Onceamore to humble thy proud ſoul ; to ſhew thee 


(Ivy foul ingratitude, thy baſe return 


For all my kindneſs to thee; yet thou know'ſt not 
How guilty thou haſt been; thou know'f not yet 


Thy danger, nor the anguiſh of my ſoul ; 

Thou whom I lov'd and whom I ought to hate, 

To puniſh, to deſtroy. 
1da. Then puniſh me, 

And me alone; *tis all I aſk of Gengis : 

Finiſh a life of mis ry, ſatiate here 

Thy thirſt of blood: Idame hath been faithful, 

That is a crime thou ne'er can' forgive: 

Strike then, and be reveng d. 


Whic 
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Gen. Thou know'f I cannot ; 
Thou know'ſt I am more wretched than thyſelf; 
But Tm refolv'd : the Orphan, and thy fon, 
Are in my pow'r: for Zamti, he has long 
Deſery'd to die; the rebel braves my wrath, 
And yet I ſpare him ; if you wiſh his life, 
You muſt forget him ; death will break the chain 
That binds you; then I might with juſtice ſeize 
And make you mine ; but know, this proud barbarian, 
This Scythian tyrant, whom you treat with ſcorn, 
Is not unworthy of Idame's love : 
Abjure your marriage, and PF1! raiſe your child 
To equal rank and ſplendor with my own : 
The orphan ſhall be ſafe, your huſband ſpar'd ; 
Their lives, their welfare, and their happineſs, 
The happineſs of Gengis, all depend 
On thee, Idame; for 1 love thee till : 
But think not I will bear thy cruel inſults, 
Thy tyrant ſcorn, and all 4 pride of beauty: 
My ſoul, thou know'ft, is violent; take heed, 
Proyoke it not, leaſt vengeance fall upon thee. 
Speak the deciſive word, that muſt determine 
The fate of Gengis, and his empire ;<hy> 
Or muſt I love or hate dame; 
Ha. Neither: a 
Your hatred were unjuſt, your love moſt guilty, 
And moſt unworthy of us both: I aſk 
Your 2 I demand it; tis a debt | 
a king owes to all : if you have loſt, 
I wou'd reſtore it to you, and, in ſecret, 
I know your conſcience juſtifies Idame. | 
u OF hatred is your choice; tis well; hence- 
0 
Expect the vengeance of an injur d monarch : 
Your prince, your huſband, and your ſon ſhall pay 
For proud Idame's ſcorn, and with their blood 
Atone for her ingratitude: their doom 
Was ſeal'd by thee, thou art their murtherer. 
Laa. Barb'fous, inhuman Gengis. 
Gen. So Tam, 
Thanks to thy kind regard! you might have had 
A tender 
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A tender lover, but you choſe a maſter 


— mercileſs, and ſavage, one whole hatred 


ual to thy own. 

Fe is my king; 

As ſuch I rev'rence him ; this ſignal boon 

Low on my knees intreat. 

Speak, I . 
k, I attend: i — 

LA. Might Zamti be permitted for a while 
To viſi me in ſecret ? 

Gen. What? 

La. My lord, 

Bat for a moment, tis my laſt requeſt ; 
Perhaps it may be better for an book. 

Gen. "Tis ſtrange: but be it ſo: perhaps the ſlave, 
Taught by — that beſt of maſters, 
No longer will defire the fatal honor 
Of being rival to a conqueror : 

On you his fate depends; divorce, or death: 
Give him the choice. | 
Watch here. ang 

Guards, follom me [Tot 
Still am I wav'rmg; ftill unhappy ; ftill 

Is Gengis doom'd to be the ſlave of love. [ Exit. 

Ha. [alone] Once more Idame lives; methinks I feel 
New ftrength and vigor ſhoot thro? ev'ry vein : 
Now, Gengis, 1 thee. 


SCENE V. 
ZAMTI, IDAME. 


14a. O my Zamti, 
Dearer to me than all thoſe conqu'rors, 
Whom ſervile mortals flatter into gods; 
My other deity, to whom in vain 
I never ſue: alas, my love, too well 


Thou know'ſ our fate; the dreadful bour is come. 
Zam. I know it is. 8 


Laa. 
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14s. In vain thy pm care 
Strove to preſerve the orphan king. 

Zam. That hope 
[s loſt; we'll think no more on't : thou haſt done 
Thy ev'ry duty, and Edie content. 

What will become of our dear child? Forgive 

A mother, Zamti;z I have ſhewn ſome courage, 
And therefore thou wilt pardon me. 

Zam. The kings 
Of Catai are no more ; the nobles held 
In ignominious chains; they moſt deſerve 
Our pity, who are ſtill condemn'd to live. 
Ida. O they have doom'd thee to a ſhameful death, 


Zam. "Tis what Pve long expected. 
Ida. Hear me then; 


Is there no path to death but from the palace? 
Bulls bleed at th' altar; criminals are dragg'd 
To iſhment; but gen'rous minds are maſters 
of Geir own fate: why meet it from the hands 
Of Gengis? were we born dependent thus 
On others wills? No; let us 1mitate 
Our bolder neighbours, live with eaſe, and die 
When life grows burthenſome : wrongs unreveng'd 
To them are inſupportable, and death 
More welcome far than infamy : they wait not 
For a proud tyrant's nod, , but meet their fate: 
We've taught theſe iſlanders ſome uſeful arts, 
And wherefore deign we not to learn from them 
Some neceſſary virtues ?—let us die, 

Zam. Yes: I approve thy noble reſolution, 
And think, 2 of ſorrow mocks | 
The pow'r of laws; but wretched ſlaves, diſarm'd 
As we are, and bow'd down bencath our tyrants, 
Muſt wait the blow, 


{ironing out a pomiard.] Strike, Zamti, and be 


Zam. O heav'n | 
Ida. Strike here, my Zamti, this weak arm 
Perhaps might err; thy firmer hand will beſt 
Dire& the fatal ſtroke ; now ſacrifice 
11 A faithful wife, and let her huſhand fall 
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Beſide her: yes, my love, we'll die 

With jealous eye the tyrant ſhall 
iring in each others arms. 
am. Thank heav'n ! 

Thy virtue never fails ; this is the laſt 

The deareſt mark of m Idame's love ; 

Receive my laſt farewel ; give me the dagger: 

Now turn aſide. 

AA. There, take it, [Gives him the dagger. 


z 


Tow: I ſhudder at the thought. 
Laa. O cruel Zamti, 
Zam. I w ow me. to lab bi 
rer 
2 


SCENE VI. 


GENGIS, OCTAR, IDAME, ZAMTI, Guards. 


Gen, O heav'n! diſarm him, [Guards diſarm hin. 
What wou'd ye do? ö 

Lia. We wou'd have freed ourſelves 
From miſery and thee. 

Zam. Thou wilt not envy us 
The privilege to die. 
O —— 1 2 wrongs 

r ſupreme, witneſs of 

And of my weakneſs, thou, who ſabdu'd 
So many kin for me, ſhall I at laft 
- Be worthy © thy goodneſs ?—Zamti, thou 
Still — o'er me; ſhe, whom I ador'd, 
Thy wife, had rather die by thy lov'd hand 
Than live with Gengis: but ye both ſhall learn 
To bear my yoke, — more. 

Laa. What ſay ſt thou 
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Zam. For what new ſcene of inhumanity 
Are we reſerv'd ? - 

Ida. Why is our fate conceal'd ? 

Gen. Be not impatient; ye ſhall know it ſoon: 
Yo've done me ample juſtice, be it mine 
Now to return it: I admire you both; 
You have ſubdued me, and I bluſh to fit | 
On Catai's throne, whilſt there are ſouls like yours 
So much above me; vainly have I try'd 
By glorious deeds to build myſelf a name 
Among the nations; you have humbled me, 
And I wou'd equal you: I did not know, 
That mortals cou'd be maſters of themſelves ;" 
That greateſt glory I have learn'd from you : 
I am not what I was; to you I owe 
The wond'rous change ; I come to reunite, 
To ſave, and to protect you: watch, Idame, 
Your prince's tender years; to thee I give 
The precious charge, by right of conqueſt mine ; 
Hereafter I will be a father to him: | 
At length you may confide in Gengis; once 
I was a conqu'ror, now I am a king. 
Zamti, be thou our law's interpreter, [To Zamti. 
And make the world as good and pure as thou art; / 
Teach reaſon, juſtice, and morality, 
And let the conquer'd rule the conquerors ; 
Let wiſdom reign, and ſtill direct our valour ; 
Let prudence triumph over ſtrength ; her king 
Will ſet th' example, and your conqueror 
Henceforth ſhall be obedient to your law. 

LA. What do I hear ? 

Zam. Thou art indeed our king, 
And we ſhall bleſs thy ſway. 

Lia. What cou'd inſpire . 
This great deſign, and work this change? 

Gen. Thy virtues. 
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By Mr. HUME. 


Repreſented at Parts in 1760. 


Vor. XXIV. 


COFFEE-HOUSE: 
THE SCOTCH WOMAN. 
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EPISTLE DEDICAT OR. 


From the TAN SLA TOA of 


THE SCOTCH WOMAN 


T 0 


Count AURGAIS. 


SIR, 

HE little trifle, which I have the honour to put 

under your protection, is nothing more than an 
excuſe for talking to you with freedom. You have con- 
ferr'd an eternal obligation on the fine arts and true 
aſte, by generouſly contributing every thing in your 
power towards a theatre at Paris, more worthy of that 
illuſtrious city than any ſhe has hitherto ſeen. 

If we no longer ſee Cæſar and Ptolomy, Athaliab, and 
Jeboida, Merope and her fon, crouded upon the ſtage, 
and ſurrounded by a ſet of wild and licentious young 
fellows; if our repreſentations have infinitely more de- 
eency than ever they had before, it is to you we are 
indebted for this reformation : the favour done to us is 
till more conſiderable, as by our excellency in tragedy 
and comedy we are diſtinguiſh'd above all nations ; 
however, with regard to other things, we may be 
nvalPd, or even excel d. We have ſome good philo- 
ophers amongſt us, but muſt fairly acknowledge that 
ve are but the followers of Nerotan, Lock, and Galilee. 
lt France can boaſt of W * yet the Spaniards, 

| 2 
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the /talians, nay and even the Engh/b, may in this re, 
pet diſpute the pre-eminence with us. Mafi/lon alon 
paſſes with our men of taſte here for a tolerable gool 
orator ; but how far beneath archbiſhop Tillotſon i 
he in the eyes of all Europe beſide! I don't pretend u 
decide the merit of men of genius, nor is my hand 
ſtrong enough to hold the A. between them; [ 
only tell you what other people think, and you, fir 
who have travelled, muſt know, that every people ha 
its favourite authors, whom it always prefers to thoſe d 
other nations. 

If you deſcend from works of wit to thoſe where the 
hand is principally concern'd, what painter have we: 
comparableto the great 7alian maſters ? Tis only indeed 
in Sophoclean art that we are allow'd by all the 
| _ to excel; and * no _—_ is the reaſon 
why, in many Italy, often play ou: 
1 either in 1 * thei own, and tha 
French theatres are found at Peter/bourg and Vienna. 

All that cou'd be found fault with in our tage wa 
the want of action and ſcenery : our tragedies were 
often nothing but long converſations in five acts. Hon 
cou'd we hazard thoſe pompous ſpectacles, thoſe ftrik 
ing pictures, thoſe grand and terrible actions, which, 
well conducted, have the fineſt effet? How were we 
to bring the bleeding body of Cæſar on the ſtage ? How 
cou'd we make a deſperate queen go down into her 
huſband's tomb, and come out of it again dying by the 
hand of her ſon ? Was it poflible to do this in the mid'l 
of a croud, that hid from the view of the ſpectators, 
mother, ſon, tomb and all, and took away all the ter- 
ror of the ſcene by a contraſt truly ridiculous ? 

From theſe glaring abſurdities you, fir, have in 1 
great meaſure ſet us free; and when any writers of geni- 
us ſhall riſe up capable of uniting the pomp of ſcenery, 
and the lively repreſentation of an action, at the ſame 
time both probable and affecting, to ſtrong thoughts, 
and that fine and natural poetry, which conſtitutes the 

true 


Ses the laſt act of Semiramis. 
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rae merit of the drama; to you, fir, whenever that 
ſhall happen, will be due the thanks of our poſterity. 

But we muſt not leave the care of this to poſterity, 
but have the courage to tell our own age what uſeful 
and noble works our cotemporaries are able to ＋ 7 : 
the juſt praiſe of merit is a perfume reſerv'd only to 
embalm the dead. Let a man do any thing ever ſo 
well, whilſt he lives, nobody makes mention of it ; or, 
if they do, his merit is always extenuated, or detract- 
ed from: and the moment he is dead, that merit 1s as 
much exaggerated, on purpoſe to leſſen the reputation 
of thoſe who are ſtill living. 

I wou'd at leaſt have all who read this little work 
know, that there is in Paris more than one worthy and 
unfortunate man whom you have reliev'd ; and that, 
whilſt you ſpend your leiſure hours in the labours and 
painful revival of an uſeful art loſt in fa, where it 
was invented, you have reviv'd allo a ſecret yet more 
rare, that of aſſiſting indigent virtue by conceal'd 
charity and beneficence. 

I' am not ignorant that there is at Paris, and in 
what is call'd the polite world, a ſet of men, who 
wou'd ridicule thoſe good actions, which they are not 
capable of orming; and it is my knowledge of 
them, fir, which doubles my reſpect for you. 


P. 8. There is no occaſion for figning my name to 
this letter, as I have never put it at the bottom of 
any of my works; and when the world ſees it at 
the head of any book, or in any play-houſe bill, 
let them place it to the account of the bill-ſticker or 
the bookſeller. 


eee 
To the Gxn TLEMENOf PARIS. 


GENTLEMEN, © 
Am oblig'd by the illuſtrious Mr. to expoſe 
myſelf to you FACE TO FACE: I ſhall talk to you 
ResPECTFULLY and SENTIMENTALLY 3 my tom. 
E ſhall be mark'd with decorum, and enlighten'd 
y the roken of truth. I hope Mr. F will be 
confounded when he comes face to face before thoſe 
honeſt gentlemen who are not us'd to favour the male 
practi ſes of thoſe, who, not being ſentimental, make 2 
trade of inſulting, TIERE & Quart, without any 
provocation, as Cicero ſays in his oration PRO Muxexa, 

ge 4+ 

"= name, gentlemen, is Jeram Carre, and I am a 
native of Montauban, a poor man, without any friends 
or fortune; and as I have chang'd my mind about going 
to Montauban becauſe Mr. L. F. , Of Prmm—, per- 
ſecutes me there, I am come to implore the protection 
of the Pariſians. I have tranſlated the comedy of the 
Scoren-Wouax from Mr. Hume. The comedians, 
both French and Italian, wou'd have repreſented it, 
and it might have been play'd perhaps five or fix times, 
but Mr, F freely 2 all his intereſt and au- 
thority to prevent my tranſlation from appearing : he 
who, whilſt he was a jeſuit, encourag'd young men 
ſo much, is now their enemy : he has wrote a whole 
paper againſt me, and begins by maliciouſly giving it 
out, that my tranſlation comes from Geneva, on pur- 
ſe to make me 8UsSPECTED for a heretic. More- 
over, he calls Ma. Hunz Ma. Howe ; and atter- 
wards ſays, that Mr. Hue the clergyman, author of 
this picce, is no relation of Mr.-Hume the philoſopher. 
Let him only conſult the journal Encyclopedigue of the 
month of April, 1758, which 1 look upon to be the 
beſt of a_hundred and fixty-three journals that appear 
in 
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in Exrope every month; there he will meet with this 
piece of intelligence, page 137. 


The author of Douglas is ane Hume, a clergyman, a rela- 
tion of the famous Darid Hume, ſo well known for his 
impiety 


I cannot poſſibly tell Whether Mr. David Hume 
is 1MPi0Us or not; if he is, I am ſorry for it, and 
ſhall pray to God for him as I ought : it follows how- 
ever, that Mr. Hume, the clergyman, the relation of 
David Hume, is author of the Scotch woman, which is 
all we wanted to prove: I muſt own to my ſhame, that 
T did believe him to be his brother; but be he brother 
or couſin, certain it is, that he is the author of the 
Scote b man. It is true indeed, that in the journal 
above cited, the Scateh-,wFaFam is not expreſsly named; 
mention is only made of 4gis and Douglas, but that is 
a trifle; ſo undubtedly is he the author of the Sceteb- 
woran, that I have by me ſeveral of his letters, where - 
in he thanks me for having tranſlated it, one of which 
I ſhall ſubmir to the charitable reader. 


My dear tranſlator, 

* You have committed many blunders in your per- 
formance, you have quite ſpoil'd the character of 
W as, and ſtruck out his puniſhment at the end of the 
piece, c. | : 

It is true that I have ſoften'd a little the features of 
Was, but it was by advice of ſome of the beſt judges 
in Paris: the French politeneſs will not admit of ſome 
phraſes which Engliſh freedom makes no ſcruple of 
adopting : if I am to blame, it is from exceſs of delica- 
cy ; and I hope the gentlemen of Paris, whoſe protec- 
tion I implore, will pardon the faults of my piece, in 
— of my extreme unwillingneſs to offend 

em. 

Mr. Hume ſeems to have written his comedy ſolely 
to introduce I aſp, whereas I have retrench'd as much 
as I poſſibly cou'd of his character, as I have likewile 
part of lady A/ton's, that I might depart leſs from 
your manners, and convince you at the ſame time of 
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my great reſpect for the ladies. Mr. F——, with 4 


view of udicing me, fays, in his SS Hi 
that he E himſelf Hh calPd Waſh, = — 
many perſons of merit have frequently given him that 
name. But pray, gentlemen, what has this to do with 
the Engliſh character in Mr. Hume play? you ſee he 
only wants a pretext to deprive me of that protec- 
tion, which I am here intreating you to honor me with: 
but pray, gentlemen, obſerve how far his malice 
carries him: he ſays, p. 115, that a report did for a 
long time prevail, that he had been condemn'd to the 
gallies, but affirms, that the ſentence did never take 
lace ; but really, gentlemen, whether he ever was 
ent to the gallies, or may be hereafter, what has this 
to do with a tranſlation Wa an Enghiſþ comedy ? he 
talks of the reaſons, which he ſays might have brought 
this misfortane upon him: I ſhall not enter into his 
reaſons; whether they be good or not, can give Mr. 
Hume on concern : whether he goes to the gallies or 
not, I am equally the tranflator of the Scotch-woman. 
I beg, gentlemen, your protection againſt him, and 
that you will receive this little piece with that indul- 
gence, which you always grant to ſtrangers. I have the 
honour to be, with the profoundeſt reſpect, 
Gentlemen, 
| your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
IS Ron Carrs. 
native of Mantauban, living near the IurAssR of 

St. Thomas; I call Iur Ass E, gentlemen, what you 
term Cu ps Sac, as a ftreet, I apprehend, can agnify 
neither an a—e nor a ſack ; therefore beg you wi 
make uſe of the word IMyassE, which is noble, ſono- 
rous, intelligible, and abſolutely neceſſary, inſtead of 
Cu, and in ſpite of fir , heretofore 7 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


HIS letter from Mr. Jerom Carri had its deſired 
effect. The piece was repreſented the beginning 
of Auguſt, 1760: they began late, and ſomebody aſking 
why they ſtaid ſo long, perhaps, reply'd aloud, a man 
of wit, Mr. F is gone up to the Hotel-de-Ville. As 
this Mr. F. was weak enough to fancy himſelf 
pointed at in the comedy of the Scotch-Woman, tho Mr. 
Hume had never ſeen him in his life, the audience were 
kind enough to be of the ſame opinion. The comedy 
was got by heart, by half the town, before ever it was 
played ; and, notwithſtanding, was received with prodi- 
gious applauſe, F-—— was weak enough to aſſert, in a 
certain paper, called L'Anxnes LIT EAAIIE, that the 
Scotch-Waoman's ſucceſs was owing to a cabal of twelve 
or fifteen hundred perſons, who had a ſovereign hatred 
and contempt for him; but Mr. Jerom Carre was far 
from making any ſuch cabals: all Paris knows he is in- 
capable of doing it ; beſides, that he had never ſet eyes 
on F-——, and could not conceive the reafon why all 
the — ſeemed to find him out in the character 
of Wasy. A famous lawyer, at the ſecond repreſenta- 
tion, cried out, courage, Mr. Carr, revenge the public. 
The pit and boxes applauded the ſpeech by repeated 
claps. Carre, on quitting the theatre, was embraced 
by above a hundred perſons. How much we are oblig- 
ed to you, ſaid they, Mr. Carre, for doing juſtice on 
this man, whoſe manners are even more deteſtable than 
his works: O gentlemen, replied Carre, you do me more 
honour than I deſerve ; I am nothing more than the 
poor tranſſator of a comedy that is full of intereſting 
teenes and good morality. 
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As he was talking thus upon the ſtairs, he was ſalut- 
ed with two kiſſes by _ w— of F. : how much | 
am obliged to you, ſaid ſhe, for thus iſhing m 
h——, but you will never make him wit ny The bs 
nocent Carre was quite confounded ; he could not con. 
ceive how an Exgliſb character ſhould be taken for a 
Frenchman, named F „ and that all France ſhould 
thus compliment him on ſo good a likeneſs. The young 
man learned by this adventure, how much cavtion is 
neceſſary in the world; and found out at the ſame time, 
that whenever one draws a good portrait of a ridiculous 
fellow, there will be always ſome one found out that 
muſt reſemble him. 


The part of Wasy in the play was very inconſider- 
able, and contributed but little to its real merit or ſuc- 


ceſs ; for in ſeveral of the provinces it received as much 
applauſe as at Paris. It may, perhaps, here be anſwer- 
ed, that this Was r was as much eſteemed in the pro- 
vinces as in the capital ; but it is more probable, that 
the ſucceſs of Mr. Hume's piece was owing to the lively 
and intereſting ſituations to be found in it. Deſcribe 
a coxcomb, and you may only ſucceed with a few per- 
ſons; make your play intereſting, and you will pleaſe 
all the world. 

Be that as it may, we will lay before our readers the 
tranſlation of a letter from my 5 Lord Bor DrRHIXK ER, 
to the ſuppoled Hume, on his piece called the Scotch- 
Woman. 

I believe, my dear Hume, you have yet ſome talents, 
„ which you are accountable for to your country: it is 
not enough to have ſacrificed this vile Va to public 
« derifion, on all the ſtages in Europe, where your ami- 
% able and virtuous Scotch-Waman appears: do more, 
I beſeech you, expoſe on the ſtage all thoſe baſe per- 
4 ſecutors of literature, all thoſe hypocrites, who, black- 
« ened with every vice themſelves, calumniate every 
% virtue in others; bring before the public tribunal, 
 * thoſe enraged fanatics, who ſpit their venom on inno- 

* cence, thoſe falſe ſlaves who fawn, on you with one 


& eye, 


Lord Bolingbroke. 
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eye, and threaten you with the other; who are afraid 
to open their mouths before a philoſopher, and en- 
deavour ſecretly to ruin him; expoſe in open day, 


« thoſe deteſtable cabals, that would bury mankind once 


8 8 8 8 8888 8 8 


more in darkneſs and ignorance. Vou have already 
kept ſilence too long; nothing is gained by trying to 
ſoften the obſtinate and perverſe. There is no other - 
means to render letters reſpectable, but by making 
thoſe tremble who injure them. Pope had recourſe to 
this before he died: in his Dunciad he branded all 
thoſe with everlaſting ridicule who had deſerved it; 
they diſappeared immediately, and roſe up no more: 
the whole nation applauded him. If the malevolence 
and ill- nature of the world did at firſt give ſome de- 
gree of reputation to the enemies of Pope and Sift, 
reaſon ſoon recovered her rights. Our Zoilus's are 
ſeldom ſupported for any long time. Satire is a wea- 
E which we ought to make uſe of in vindication of 

uman nature : it is not only the Pantolabi and No- 
mentani, but the Anitus's and Melitus's of the age, 
whom we ought to ſcourge. Good verſe may tranſ- 
mit to polterity the glory of worthy men, and the in- 
famy of bad ones. Go on in your labours, you will 
never want proper ſubjects, &c.” 


PRE- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. 


HE comedy, a tranſlation of which we have here 

ſubmitted to the lovers of literature, was written 
by Mr. Hume, paſtor of the church of Edinburgh, already 
well known by his two fine tragedies play'd at London ; 
a relation and friend of the celebrated philoſopher Mr. 
Hume, who has with ſo much boldneſs and ſagacity 
ſounded the depths of metaphyſics and morality. Thele 
two philoſophers do equal honour to Scotland, their native 
country. 

The comedy, entitled the Scotch-Woman, ſeems to be 
one of thoſe performances which muſt ſucceed in every 
language, as it is a lively portrait of nature, who is __ 
where the ſame : the author has all the fimplicity an 
truth of the valuable Gol Dont, joined, perhaps, to 
more intrigue, plots and ſpirit. The cataſtrophe, the 
character of the heroine, and that of FREETOR r, are dif- 
ferent from any thing that has ever been exhibited on 
the French ſtage, and yet is all pure nature. This piece 
ſeems written in the taſte of thoſe Exgliſb romances, which 
have of late years been ſo well received: there is the 
ſame fine picture of the manners, and ſome lively touches 
ſtrongly reſembling them; nothing Riff or laboured ; 
no affectation of wit, or contemptible defire of ſhewing 
the author, inſtead of his characters; nothing foreign to 
the ſubject; no parade of learning, or trivial maxims 
to fill up the vacancy of the ſcene: common juſtice 
obliged us to ſay thus much of the celebrated author. 
We muſt, at the ſame time, confeſs, that we thought 


. . ourſelves, by the advice of ſome excellent critics, under 


a neceſſity of retrenching ſomething from the part of 


- Waſp in the laſt act: he was puniſhed, as it was very 


proper he ſhould be, at the concluſion of the * 
. a ut 


ars 2g. 2T 
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but this ical juſtice ſeemed to throw in a degree of 
coldneſs hurt the lively and intereſting cataſtrophe. 

The character of Waſpis withal ſo baſe and deteſtable, 
that we were willing to ſpare our readers the too fre- 
quent view of a thing rather diſguſtful than comic : we 
own, indeed, that it is in nature; for in all great cities, 
where the freedom of the preſs ſubſiſts, we always find 
ſome of theſe wretches who get a livelihood by their im- 

udence ; theſe ſubaltern Aretines, who get their bread 

doing and ſpeaking evil, under the pretext of ſerving 

the — of literature; as if the worms that gnaw the 
fruits and flowers, could ever be uſeful to them. 

One of thoſe illuſtrious literati, or to expreſs ourſel ves, 
more properly, one of thoſe two men of genius, who _ 
preſided over the Di#ionaire Encychpedique, that work ſo 
neceſſary to mankind, the ſuſpenſion of which has put 
all —_ into a panic, one of theſe fine great men, in 
ſome eflays compoſed by him for his amuſement on the 
art of comedy, has moſt judiciouſly remarked, that we 
ſhould bring on the ſtage the ſeveral ſtates and conditi- 
ons of men. The employment of Mr. Hume's Waſp, is 
in England a kind of buſineſs ; there is even a tax raiſed 
on the papers written by theſe gentlemen. Neither the 
bufineſs, nor the character, ſeems worthy of the French 
ſtage, but the Eng/is pen contemns nothing, but often 
takes pleaſure in repreſenting objects, whole meanneſs 
would offend other nations. The Eng; never mind 
whether the ſubject be low or not, provided it be true: 
they tell us that comedy has a right to handle all cha- 
racers, and all conditions; that every thing which is in 
nature ought to be painted; that we have a falſe deli- 
cacy, and that the moſt contemptible character may ſerve 
as a contraſt for the beſt and moſt amiable. 

I muſt here add, in juſtification of Mr. Hume, that he 
has had art enough not to bring on his Waſp ; but in 
thoſe parts where the ſtory is not intereſting, he has imi- 
tated thoſe painters who give us a toad, a lizard, or a 
ſnake, in one corner of the picture, ſtill preſerving the 
dignity of the principal figures. 

What ſtrikes us moſt remarkably in this piece, is, that 
the unities of time, place and action, are ſcru — 

| obſers 
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obſerved. It has withal a merit very ſeldom found in 
Engliſh or Italian plays, that the ſtage is never empty, 
Nothing is more common, or more diſagreeable, than 
to ſee two actors go off, and two others come on in their 
places, without being called or expected. This intole- 
rable fault is not to be found in the Scotch-Woman. 

With regard to the nature of this picce, it is, properly 
ſpeaking, high comedy, with a mixture of the ſimple. 
The man of true taſte and delicacy preters the ſmile of 
the ſoul to vuigar laughter. There are ſome parts 
of it ſo tender, as even to draw tears, though without a 
ſtudied affectation of the pathetic in any ot the charac- 
ters; for in like manner, as true pleaſantry conſiſts in 
not endeavouring to be pleaſant, ſ9 he who moves us 
never labours to do it: he is no rhetorician, every thing 
comes from the heart. Wo be to him in any kind of 
writing, who is over fond of pleaſing ! We are not cer- 
tain whether this piece could poſſibly be repreſented at 
Paris ; our condition and manner of lite, which pre- 
vents our going often to public ſpectacles, make it impoſſi- 
ble for us to judge what effect an Engl performance 
would have in France: we ſhall only tay, that, in ſpite 
of all our endeavours to do juſtice to the original, we are 
far from coming up to the merit of Mr. Ham expreſſi- 
ons, which are always ſtrong and natural: but the prin- 
- x beauty of this comedy is the excellency of its mo- 

„ ſuitable to the gravity of the author's function, at 
the ſame time that it has all thoſe lively graces, which 
are ſo agreeable to the polite world. 

Comedy thus written is certainly one of the nobleſt 
efforts of the human ſoul : we muſt acknowledge it is an 
art, and a very difficult one: any body may compile 
facts; it is eaſy to learn trigonometry ; but every art re- 
quires genius, and genius 1s extremely rare and uncom- 
mon. 

We cannot finiſhthis preface better than by an extract 
from our countryman Montagne on ſpectacles: 

% I have play'd the principal parts in the Latin tra- 
gedies of Buchanan and Muretus, which were extremely 
well repreſented in our college at Guienne : Andreas 
Goveanus, our principal, was 1n this, as well as 22 

: Other 
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ther reſpect, certainly one of the beſt principals in 
France, and always ſuperintended theſe things. It is an 
exerciſe, which I am far from diſapproving in young per- 
ſons of faſhion; even our princes have often practiſed it 
in imitation of the antients, nor has it reflected any diſ- 
grace upon them: men of honour may engage in the 
profeſſion as they did in Greece: Ariſtoni tragico actori 
rem aperit ; huic & genus & fortuna honeſta erant: nec 
ars, quia nibil tale apud Grecos pudori eſt, ea deformabat. 
I have always thought them ridiculous who condemned 
ſuch innocent amuſements ; and thoſe very unjuſt, who 
will not permit comedians to come into our cities. 
Good policy alwaysendeavours to bring people together, 
as well for ſports and exerciſes, as for the moſt ſerious 
acts of devotion ; it increaſes friendſhip and ſociety, and 
it is certainly right, that all paſtimes ſhould be carried on 
in public, and in the view of the magiſtrates. The 

rince, I think, ſhould ſometimes gratify the people at 

is own expence; and it would be very proper, that, in 
populous cities, ſome particular places ſhould be ſet apart 
for public ſpectacles, which might ſerve to divert the 
vulgar from worſe employments. To return to my pur. 
poſe: there is nothing like alluring the paſſions and af- 
fections, otherwiſe we only make aſſes loaded with 
books: knowledge, to be agreeable, ſhould not only 
lodge with, but ſhould be married to, us f. 


t This preface, with the two epiſtles dedicatory, contains no- 
thing very intelligible or entertaining to an Englifþ reader; but as they 
are inſerted in all the editions of the original, it was thought proper 
to tranſlate them. One cannot indeed eafily find out any reaſon, 
why Mr. Voltaire choſe to father this comedy on Mr. Hume; or 
what end it could anſwer to tell ſo»many long ftories about a come- 


dy, which, the reader will ſee, is, after all, but a very indifferent per- 
formance, 


THE 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Mr. WiLLIAMsS, maſter of a Coffee-houſe. 
Miſs Lin Dan, a Scotch-Woman. 
Lord MonTRoss, a Scotchman. 
Lord Mux&zavr. 
PoLLY, maid to Miſs Lindon. 
FaxEEPORT, a Merchant of London. 
Was, a Writer. 
Lady — 
Several En RS 
Coffee-houſe, Servants, Meſſengers, Cc. 


8 CEN E. Lon po x. 


® Amongſt the Engliſh and Scotch names, Mr. V. has inſerted 
one that ſeems to have no relation to either, and called his coffee» 


houſe keeper Fanzicz, I have taken the liberty to alter it te 
Witilians. 


Nee 


COFFEE-HOUSE: 


O R, 
THE SCOTCH WOMAN. 


A 


COME D Y. 


1 SCANET 


The ſcene repreſents a coffee-houſe, with apartments 
on the ſame floor on each fide communicating with it, 


WASP. [At one corner of the room reading the papers. 
Coffee, pen and ink, c. on the table before him. 


Plague on this vile news! here are places and 

; r given to about twenty people, and no- 
me! a preſent of an hundred guineas to a 
ſubaltern 
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ſubaltern for doing his duty! a great merit indeed ! ſo 
much to the inventor of a machine to leſſen the num. 
ber of hands; fo much to a pilot; ſo much ſettled on 
men of letters, but nothing for me! here's another 
oY and another—but the duce a farthing for 
alp, [he throws down the paper and walks about.] and 
yet I have done the ſtate ſome ſervice; I have wrote 
more than any one man in England; I have rais'd 
the price of paper; and yet nothing is done for me: 
but I will be reveng'd on all thoſe, whom the world 
calls men of merit : I have got ſomething already by 
ſpeaking ill of others; and, if I can but contrive to do 
them a real miſchief, my fortune is made. I have 
prais'd fools, and calumniated every good quality and 
rfection of human nature, and yet can ſcarce live 
y it: in ſhort, to be a great man, you muſt not be 
content with ſlander and detraction, but endeavour to 
be really hurtful. [To the maſter of the coffee-houſe.] 
Good morrow to ygu, Mr. Williams. Well, Mr. 
Williams, every body's affairs, I find, go well but 
mine; it is intolerable. 


Wil. Indeed, indeed, Mr. Waſp, you make yourſelf 
a great many enemies. 

Waſp. I believe I excite a little envy. 

Wil. On my foul, I believe not; but rather a paſſion 
of a very ditferent kind : to be free, for I have really a 
friendſhip for you, I am extremely concerned to hear 
people talk of you as they do: how do you contrive 
to be {o univerſally hated ? 

Waſp. It is becauſe I have merit, Mr. Williams. 

2 That may poſſibly be; but you are the only 
perſon who ever told me ſo: they ſay you are a very 
ignorant fellow; but that is nothing; they ſay, more- 
over, that you arc ill- natured and malicious; that gives 
me concern, as it mult every honeſt man. | 

Waſp. I aflure you I have a good and tender heart. 
I do indeed now and then ſpeak a little freely of the 
men; but for the women, Mr. Williams, I love em all, 
provided they are handſome. As a proof of it, I mult 
abſolutely inſiſt on your introducing me to your 2 
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able lodger, whom I have never yet been able to con- 
verſe with. 

Wil. Upon honour, Mr. Waſp, that young lady will 
never do for you; for ſhe never praiſes herſelf, or 
ſpeaks ill of any body elſe. 

Waſp. She ſpeaks ill of nobody, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, 
ſhe knows nobody: an't you in love with her, Williams? 

Wil. Not I inde:d, fir; ſhe has ſomething in her 
air ſo noble, that I dare not think of it—beſides, her 
virtue , 

Waſp. [Laughing ] Ha! ha! ha! her virtue indeed! 

Wil. Why io merry, fir? think you there is no ſuch 
thing as virtue ?—but I hear a coach at the door, and 
yonder is a livery ſervant with a port-manteau in his 

and; ſome lord coming to lodge with me, perhaps. 


Waſp. Be ſure, my dear friend, you recommend me 
to him as ſoon as poſſible. 


SCENTED. 


Lord MONTROSS, WILLIAMS, WASP. 


Mon. You, fir, I ſuppoſe, are Mr. Williams, 
Wil. At your ſervice, fir. 
Mon. I ſhall! ſtay here only a few days. (Protect me, 


heaven, unhappy as I am!) I am recommended to you, 
fir, as a worthy honeſt man. 


Wil. So, fir, we ought all to be. You will here, fir, I 
believe, meet with all the conveniences of life ; a to- 
lerable * 4 my own table, if you 
chuſe to do me the honour to dine at it, and the amuſe- 
ment of coffee- houſe converſation. 

Mon. Have you many boarders with you at preſent ? 

Wil. Only one young lady, fir, very handſome and 


extremely virtuous. 
Waſp. O, mighty virtuous, ha! ha! 
Wil. Who lives quite retired 
Mon. Beauty and youth are not for me. Let me have 
an apartment, fir, if poflible, entirely to myſelf. 
(What 
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— 2 I feel!) Have you any remarkable news in 
on 

Wil. This gentleman, fir, can inform you: he talks 
and writes more than any one man in England, and is 
extremely uſeful to foreigners. 

Mon. 4 abont.] I have other buſineſs. 

Wil. Pll ſep out, fir, and get things ready for you. 

: Exit. 

Waſp. [ Afide.) This gentleman, I ſuppoſe, is juſt ar- 

rived 5 ped : he muſt be ſome great * for he 

ſeems to careifor nobody. [Turning to Montroſs.] Permit 

me, my lord, to preſent to your lordſhip my reſpeQts ; 

my pen and felt. my lord, are at your lordſhip's 
ice. 

Mon. I am no lord, fir: to boaſt of a title, if we 
have one, is the part of a fool; and to aſſume one, 
when we have no right, that of a knave. I am what I 
am; but pray, fir, what may be your employment. in 
this houſe ? | 

Waſp. I don't belong to the houſe, fir ; but I ſpend 
molt of my time in the coffee room; write news, 
litics, and fo forth, and am always ready to do an 
neſt gentleman ſervice. If you have any friend you 
want to have prais d, or any enemy to be abus d; any 
author you want to protect or to decry ; tis but one 
guinea per paragraph : if you are deſirous of cultivating 
any acquaintance for profit or pleaſure, fir, I am your 
man. | 

Mon. And have you no other bufineſs, friend ? 

Waſp. O fir, it is a very good one, I aſſure you. 

Mon. And have you never been ſhewn in public with 
2 pretty iron collar about your neck? 


Waſp. This fellow has no notion of literature. 


SCENE: H. 


WASP. [Sitting down to the table; ) ſeveral people walk- 
ing about the coffee-houje ; Montroſs comes forward. 


Mon. Will my misfortunes never have an end? pro- 
ſerib d, baniſh'd, condemn'd to loſe my head in Scot- 


» 
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land; in my dear native country: I have loſt my ho- 
nours, my wife, my ſon, my whole family ; except 
one unhappy daughter, like myſelf a miſerable wan- 
derer, perhaps diſhonourd; and muſt I die without 
taking revenge on Murray's barbarous family? I am 
raſed out of the book of life; I am no more; even my 
name is wreſted from me by that cruel decree: I am 
but a poor departed ghoſt, that hovers round its tomb. 
[One of the gentlemen in the Coffee-bonſe flapping Waſp. 
on the ſhoulder. 
Well ! you ſaw the new piece yeſterday, it met with 
applauſe ; the author 1s a young fellow of merit, 
ut has no fortune, the public ought to encourage him, 
Another.) Rot the new piece; public affairs are 
ſtrangely carry'd on ; ſtocks riſe ; the nation's rich, and 
m ruin'd, abſolutely undone. 
| Wp [writing.] The piece is good for nothing; the 
author's a fool, and ſo are all thoſe that ſupport him: 
public affairs are in a wretched condition : the nations 
ruin'd : I ſhall prove it in my pamphlet. 
Another Gentlemen.) Your pamphlet's nonſenſe : phi- 
loſophy is the moſt dangerous thing in the world ; it 
was that loſt us the iſland of Minorca. 
Men. [At a diſtance from them.) Lord Murray's fon 
ſhall pay dearly for it. O that before I die I cou'd re- 
venge the father's injuries in the ſon's blood ! 
A Gentleman] I thought the comedy laſt night was 
an excellent one. 
Wajp. Deteſtable: our taſte grows worſe and worſe. 
Another Gentleman. | Not fo bad as your criticiſms. 
Anot ber.] Plhiloſophers fink the public funds: we 
muſt ſend another ambaſſador to the Porte. 
Waſp. We ſhou'd _— hiſs a ſucceſsful piece, for 
fear any thing good ſhou'd appear. 
| [ Four of them talk at once. 
. Firſt Gentleman.) If there was nothing good, you 
wou'd loſe all the pleaſure of ſatyriſing it: now I think 
the ſi th act has great beauties. | 
Second Gentleman. I can't fell any of my goods. 
Third Gentleman.] I am in pain for Jamaica this year: 
depend on't, theſe philoſophers will make us loſe it. 


Waſh. 
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AD. The fourth and fifth acts are both contemp- 
tible. 
Man. What a riot is here ä 

Fir Gentleman.) It is impoſſible the government can 

as it 18. | 

Second Gentleman.) If the price of Barbadoes water is 
not lower'd, the nation's undone. 

Mor. How happens it, that in every country, when 
men meet they all talk together, tho* they are certain 
of not being heard or attended to 

Enter Wil. [A napkin in his hand.] Dinner's on the 
table, gentlemen ; but pray, let us have no diſputes 
there, if you mean to dine with me any more. Sir, 
[Turning to Montrejs.] ſhall we have the honour of your 
company ? 

Moan. What, with this tribe? No, friend, let me 
have ſomething in my own room. Hark'ee, fir, Miß 
pering him.) Is my lord Falbridge in London? 

Wil. No, fir, but I believe he will be here ſoon. 

Mon. Does he come to your houſe ſometimes? I 
think I have heard fo. 

Wil. He has done me that honour. — 

Mon. Very well. Good morrow to you, —How 
hateful is life to me ! [ Exit. 

Wil. This man ſeems loſt in grief and thought; I 
ſhou'd not be ſurpris'd to hear he had made away with 
himſelf ; *wwou'd concern me, for he has the appear- 
ance of a worthy gentleman. | 

[The gentlemen leave the coffee-houſe, and go to dinner: 

Waſp continues at the table writing: Williams 
knocks at Mr. Lindon's dor. | 


SCENE N. 


WILLIAMS, POLLY, WASP. 


Wil. Mrs. Polly, Mrs. Polly. 

Pal. Who's there, my landlord ? 

Wil. Will you be ſo obliging as to favor us with your 
company to dinner ? = 
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Pol. durſt not, my miſtreſs eats nothing. How in- 
deed ſhou'd we eat ! we have tov much grief. 


Wil. O, it will give you ſpirits, and make you cheer- 
ful. 

Pal. I can't be cheerful ; when my miſtreſs ſuffers, I 
muſt ſufer with her. 

Wil. Then ll ſend you up ſomething | rem [ Exit. 

Waſp. [Ning from the table.) T1 follow you, Mr. 
Williams—woell, and ſo, my dear Polly, you will not in- 
troduce me to your miſtreſs— fill inflexible ? 

Pal. Tis a fine thing for you to pretend to make 
love to a woman of her condition. 

Waſp. Pray what is her condition ? 

Pol. A reſpectable one, I aſſure you, fir. I ſhou'd 
think a ſervant. was good enough for you. 

Waſp. That is to ſay, if I were to court you, you 
wou'd be thankful. 

Pal. Not I, indeed. 


Waſp. And what, pray, is the reaſon why your miſ- 
treſs poſitively refuſes to ſee me, and her waiting maid 
treats me ſo contemptuouſly ? 

Pal. We have three reaſons for it. Firſt, you are a 
wit ; ſecondly, you are very tireſome ; and thirdly, you 
are a wicked fellow. 


Waſp. And what right has your miſtreſs pray, who is 
kept here upon charity, to deſpiſe me ? 

Pol. Upon charity ! who told you fo, fir ? my miſ- 
treſs, fir, is very rich: if ſhe is not expenſive, it is be- 
cauſe ſhe hates pomp: ſhe is plainly clad, out of modeſ- 
ty, and cats little, becauſe temperance is preſcrib'd to 
her: in ſhort, fir, you are very impertinent. 

Waſp. Don't let her give herſelf ſo many airs; we 
know her conduct, her birth, and her adventures. 
2 You, fir, who told 'em you? What do you 

ow ? 


Waſp. O I have correſpondents in every part of the 
world. 


Pal. O heaven! this man will ruin us. 


don't betray us. [Turning to him. 


Wajp. 


| [ {fede. 
Mr. Waſp, my dear Mr. Waſp, it you know any thing, 
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Waſp. Oho! there is ſomething then, and now Iam 
dear Mr. Waſp : well, well, I ſhall fay nothing, but you 


muſt 

Pol. What ? 

2 You muſt love me. 

Pol. Fye, fye, fir, that's impoſſible. 

Waſp. Either love or fear me. You know there is 
ſomething — 

Pol. There is nothing, fir, but that my miſtreſs is as 
reſpectable as you are hateful. We are truly eaſy, we 
fear nothing, and only laugh at you. 

Waſp. They are very eaſy : from thence I conclude 
they are almoſt ſtarv'd : they fear nothing, that is to ſay, 
they are afraid of being diſcover d—I ſhall get to the 
bottom of it by and by; or—l ſhall not. ll be reveng'd 
on em for their inſolence. Deſpiſe me 


SC ENEV. 


Miſs LINDON, coming out of her chamber dreſyd 
very plain. 


Miſs LINDON, POLLY. 


Mzi/s Lin. O my dear Polly, you have been with that 
vile fellow Waſp ; be always makes me uneaſy ; a de- 
teſtable character, whoſe pen, words, and actions are all 
equally abominable: they tell me he works himſelf into 
families, to bring in miſery where there is none, and to 
increaſe it where it is: I had left this houſe, becauſe he 
frequents it, long fince, but for the honeſty and good 
heart of our landlord. 

Pal. He abſolutely inſiſted on ſeeing you, and I wou'd 
not let him. | 

Miſs Lin. To ſee me! where is my lord Murray? He 
has not been here theſe two days! 

Pol. True, madam ; but, becauſe he does not come, 
are we never todine ? 

Miſs Lin. Remember, Polly, to conceal my miſery 
from him, and from all the world : I am content to live 
| x on 
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on bread and water : poverty is not intolerable, but 
contempt is: I am ſatisfyd to be in want, but I wou d 
not have it known I am ſo. 

Pol. Alas! my dear miſtreſs, whoever looks at me 
will eafily perceive it : with you it is a different thing z 
your nobleneſs of ſoul ſupports you, you ſeem to rejoice 
in calamities, and only look the handſomer for it: but 
I grow thinner and thinner, you may ſee me fall away 
every minute; I am fo alter d within this laſt year that 
I ſcarce know myſelf. 

Miſs Lin. * muſt not part with our 2 nor our 
hopes: I can fu my own poverty, but yours in- 
deed affects me. Pty — girl, fler the labour of my 
hands relieve you, we will have no obligations to any 
body. Go and ſell this embroidery which I have done 
lately. I think I ſucceed pretty well in this kind of 
work. You have aſſiſted me, and in return my hands 
ſhall feed and clothe you: It is noble to owe our ſub- 
ſiſtance to nothing but our virtue. 

Pal. Let me kiſs, let me bathe with my tears the dear 
hands that have labour'd in my ſervice. O I had rather 
die with my dear miſtreſs in poverty, than be ſervant 
to a queen. Wou'd I cou'd adminiſter ſome comfort to 

ou! 
, Miſs Lin. Alas ! lord Murray is not come: he whom 
I ought to hate, the ſon of him who was the author of 
all my misfortunes : alas! the name of Murray will 
be for ever fatal ro me: if he comes, as he certainly 
will, let him not know my country, my condition, or 
my misfortunes, _ 

Pal. Do you know, that villain Waſp pretends to be 
well acquainted with him ? 

Miſs Lin. How is it poſſible he ſhou'd know any thing 
of him, when even you are ſcarce acquainted with him ? 
Nobody writes to me, I am lock'd up in my chamber as 
cloſe as if I were in my grave: he only pretends to 
know ſomething in order to make himſelf neceſſary : 
take care he does not ſo much as find out the place of 
my birth. You know, my dear Polly, I am an unfor- 
tunate woman, whoſe father was baniſh'd in the late 
troubles, and whoſe family is ruin'd : my father is wan- 
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, from deſert to deſert in Scotland. I ſhou'd have 
left London to join him in his misfortunes, but that I 
have ſtill ſome hopes in lord Falbridge ; he was my fa- 
ther's friend: our true friends never deſert us. He is 
returned from Spain, and now at Windſor; I wait but 
to fee him : but alas ! Murray comes not. I have 
open'd my heart to thee, remember the moſt fatal blow 
_ can't give to it wou'd be the diſcovery of my con- 
100n. 

Pol. To whom ſhould I diſcover it; I never go from 
you ; beſides that the world is very indifferent about the 

and unfortunate. 

Miſs Lin. The world is indifferent, Polly, in this re- 
ſpect; but ſtill it is always inquiſitive, and loves to tear 
open the wounds of the wretched : beſides _that, the 
men aſſume a right over our ſex when they are unhap- 
py, and abuſe their power. I wou'd- make even my 
miſeries reſpectable: but alas! lord Murray will not 
come. 


SCENE VL 


Miſs LINDON, POLLY, WILLIAMS. 


Wil. Forgive me, madam, I am not acquainted with 
your name or quality ; but I have, I know not why, 
the greateſt reſpect for ycu. I have left the com- 
pany below to wait on you, and know your com- 
mands. 

Miſs Lin. The regard which you expreſs for me, my 
dear fir, deſerves my molt grateful acknowledgments : 
but what are your commands with me ? 

Wil. I came, madam, only to know yours; you had 
no dinner yeſterday. 

Miſs Lin. I was fick, fir, and cou'd not eat. 


Wil. Yu are worſe than fick, madam, you are me- 


lancholy : you will pardon me, but I cannot help think- 
ing your fortune is not equal to your perſon and ap- 
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Mis, Lin. Why ſhou'd you think ſo ? I never com- 
plain'd of my fortune. 

Wil. Notwithſtanding that, madam, I am ſure it is not 
what you cou'd with it were. 

Miſs Lin. What ſay you ? 

Wil. I ſay, madam, that the world you ſeem to ſhun, 
admires and pities you. I am buta plain man, madam, 
but I can ſee all your merit as well as the fineſt courtier, 
Let me intreat you, my dear lady, to take a little re- 
freſhment: there is above ſtairs an elderly gentleman 
who wou'd be glad to eat with you. 

Miſs Lin. What, fit down to table with a firanger ! 

Wil. The gentleman, I am fare, wou'd be agreeable 
to you: you ſeem afflicted, and ſo does he. The com- 
munication of your grief might, perhaps, give mutual 
conſolation. 

Miſs Lin. I cannot, will not, ſee any body. 

Wil. At leaſt, madam, permit my wite to pay her 
reſpects to you, and keep you company: permit 

UM — 
- Lin. I return you thanks, fir, but I want no- 
ing. 

Wil. You will pardon me, madam, but I cannot think 
you want nothing, when you ſtand in need even of com- 
mon neceſſaries. | . 

M/ Lin. Who cou'd make you believe ſa ? Indeed, 
fir, you are impoſed on. 

Wil. You will forgive me, madam. 

Miſs Lin. O Polly, tis two o'clock, and lord Murray 
not come yet! 

Wil. That lord you ſpeak of, madam, is one of the 
beſt of men; you never received him here but before 
company. Why wou'd not you permit me to furniſh 
out a little repaſt for you both? he is, perhaps, a relation 
of yours. 

Miſs Lin. My dear fir, you are miſtaken. 

Wit. [ Pulling Pally by the fleeve.} Go, child, there is 
a good dinner for you in the next room. This woman is 
incomprehenſible : but who is yonder lady in the cof- 
fee-room with a maſculine air? I ſhow'd have taken 
her for a man : how „ looks - 
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NM. O my dear miſtreſs ! "tis lady Alton, who want. 
ed to marry my lord remember I ſaw her once be. 
fore this way: tis certainly ſhe. 

Miſs Lin. And my lord not come! then I am undone, 
Why am I ſtill condemn'd to live? [ She goes in. 


SCENE VIL 


Lady ALTON. [Walking acroſs the ſtage in a vio- 
lent paſhon, and taking WILLIAMS by 
the arm.] 


Lady Alt. Follow me, fir, I muſt talk with you. 

— With me, madam ? 6 _ 
Alt. With you, wretch. 

Wil. What a devil of a woman ! 


2 
Ker SCENE L 


Lady ALTON, WILLIAMS. 


Gay DON'T believe a word you ſay, Mr. Cof- 
| fee-man ; you will abſolutely drive me out 
of my ſenſes. 

Wil. Then pray, madam, get into *em again. 

Lady Alt. You have the impudence to affirm to me, 
that this fortune-hunter here is a woman of honour, tho 
the has receiv'd viſits from a nobleman. You ought to 
be aſham'd of yourſelf. 
Wil. Why fo, madam? When my lord came, he ne- 
ver came in privately : ſhe receiv'd him publicly, the 
doors of her apartment were open, and my wife preſent. 
You may deſpiſe my condition, madam, but you ſhou'd 
reſpect my honeſty ; and as to the lady you are pleaſed 

to 
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to call a fortune - hunter, if you knew, you wou'd eſteem. 


What a woman 
[Goes to Miſs Lindon's door, and knocks rudely.. 


SCENE I 


Mis LINDON, Lady ALTON. 


her. 
92 Leave me, ſir, you grow impertinent. 
Wit. 
Lady 


Miſs Lin. Who knocks ſo? what do you want, 
madam ? 

Lady Alt. Anſwer me, madam. Does not lord Mur- 
ray come here ſometimes ? 

M/s Lin. What's that to you? What right have you to 
aſk me? Am I a criminal, and you my judge? 

Lady Alt. 1 am your accuſer. If my lord ſtill viſits 
you, if you encourage that wretch's paſſion, tremble : 
renounce wy 1 — are mages him, 

Miſs Lin. a on i menaces, 
4 . 14 =. * n Sb 

. I fee you love him; that the perfidious vil- 
lain ſeduc'd 26s ; he has deceiv'd you, and you 
brave me: but know, there is no vengeance which Lam 
not capable of executing. 

Miſs Lin. Then, madam, know, I do love him. 

Lady Alt. Before I revenge myſelf I will aftoniſh you. 
There know the traitor, look at theſe letters which he 
wrote to me: there is his picture too which he gave 
me; but let me have it back, or 

Miſs Lin. What have I ſeen ? unhappy woman 
madam— [Giving ber back the picture. 

Lady Alt. Well! 

125 Lin. 1 longer love him. , A 

Aft. Keep your reſolution an ur promiſe ; 
know, he is inconſtant, cruel, proud, a wed of cha- 

Miſs Lin. Stop, madam ; if you continue to { ill 
of him, I may relapſe, and love him again. You are 

O 3 come 
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Come here on purpoſe to take away my wretched life ; 
that, madam, will eafily be done. —Polly, tis all over; 
come and aſſiſt me to conceal this laſt and worſt of all 
my miſeries. 

Pal. What is the matter, my dear miſtreſs, where is 
your courage ? 

M Lin Againſt misfortune, injuſtice, and poverty, 
there are arms that will defend a noble heart; but there 
is an arrow that always muſt be fatal. [They go out. 


SCENE III. 


Lady ALTON, WASP. 


Lady Alt. To be betray'd, abandon'd for this worthleſs 
little wretch, Te Waſp. 

You, news-writer, have you done what I d you ? 
have you employ'd your engines of intelligence, and 
found our who this inſolent creature is that makes me ſo 
completely miſerable ? 

Waſp. I have fulfilled your ladyſhip's commands, and 
have diſcovered that ſhe is a Scotch. Woman, and hides 
herſelf from the world, ? 

Lady Alt. Prodigious news indeed ! 

Napp. I can find out nothing elſe at preſent. 

Lady Alt. What ſervice then have you been of? 

Wajp, When we diſcover a little, we add a little; 
and one little join'd to another, makes a great deal. 
There's an hypotheſis for you. | 

Lady Alt. How, pedant, an hypotheſis ! | 

Waſp. Yes, I ſuppoſe ſhe is an enemy to the govern- 
ment. | | 

Lady Alt. Certainly, nothing can be worſe inclin'd ; 
for ſhe has robb'd me of my lover 

Waſp. You plainly ſee, therefore, that in troubleſome 
times, a Scotch-woman, who conceals herſelf, muſt be 
an enemy to the ſtate. 

Lady Alt. I can't fay I ſee it altogether ſo clearly, but 
T bearuly wiſh it was fo. 

Waſh. 
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Waſp. I wou'd not lay a wager about it, but Fd ſwear 
to it. 

Lady Alt. And wou'd you venture to affirm this before 
people of conſequence ? | | 

Waſp. J have the honour of being related to many 
perſons of the firſt faſhion, I am intimate with the miſ- 
treſs of a valet de chambre to the firſt ſecretary of the 
prime miniſter : Icou'd even talk with the lacquies of 
your lover lord Murray, and tell 'em, that the father of 
this young girl has ſent her up to London, as a woman 
ill diſpos d. Now obſerve, this might have its conſe- 

uences, and your rival, for her bad intentions, might be 
to the ſame priſon where 1 have ſo often been for 
my writings. | 

Lady Alt. Good, very good: violent paſſions muſt 
ſerv'd by people who have no ſcruples about em. Let 
the veſſel go with a full fail, or let it go fo the bottom. 
You are certainly right; a Scotch woman who conceals 
| herſelf at a time when all the people of her country are 

ſuſpected, muſt certainly be an enemy to the ſtate. You 
are no fool, as you have been repreſented to me. I 
thought you had been only a ſmatterer on paper, but I 
ſee you have genius. I have already done ſomething for 
* ; I will do a great deal more. You muſt let me 
ow every thing that paſſes here. 

Waſp. me adviſe you, madam, to make uſe of 
every thing you know, and of every thing you do not 
know. Truth ſtands in need of ſome ornament: down- 
right lies indeed may be vile things, but fiction 1s beauti- 
ful. What after all is truth? A conformity with our own 
ideas, what one ſays is always conformable to the idea 
one has whilſt one is talking; therefore, properly ſpeak - 
ing, there is no ſuch thing as a lie. 

Lady Alt. You ſeem to be an excellent Logician, I 
fancy you ſtudy'd at St. Omer's. But go, only tell me 
whatever you diſcover, I aſk no more of you. 


1 SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


Lady-ALTON, WILLIAMS. 


22 This is certainly one of the vileſt and moſt 
impudent ſcoundrels ; dogs bite from an inſtinct of cou · 
rage, and this fellow from an inſtinct of meanneſs. Me- 
thinks, now I am a little cool, his behaviour makes me 
out of love with revenge. I cou'd almoſt take my rival's 
part againſt him. She has in her low condition a pride 
that pleaſes me; ſhe is decent, and, I am told, ſenſible: 
but ſhe has robb'd me of my lover, and that I can never 
youre. [To Williams, whom ſbe ſees in the coffee-room. | 
eſt man, your ſervant, you are a good kind of fel- 
low, but you have got a ſad raſcal in your houſe. 
Wil. I have heard, madam, from many, that he is as 
wicked as miſs Lindon is virtuous and amiable, 
Lady Alt. Amiable | that wounds my heart. 


SCENE V. 


WILLIAMS, Mr. FREEPORT, def plainly, with | 


a large 


Wil. Heaven be prais'd, Mr. Freeport, I ſee you 
ſafe return'd ; how are you fince your voyage to Ja- 
maica ? 

Free. Pretty well, I thank you, Mr. Williams. I have 
been very ſucceſsful, but am much fatigued. [To the 
waiter.) Boy, ſome chocolate and the papers—one finds 
it more difficult to amuſe oneſelf than to get rich. 

Wil. Will you have Waſp's papers? 

Free. No: what ſhou'd I do with ſuch ſtuff? It is no 
concern of mine, if a ſpider in the corner of a wall walks 
over his web to ſuck the blood of flies. Give me the 
Gazette ! What public news have you ? 

Wil. None at preſent. 


Free. 
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Free. So much the better; the leſs news the lefs fol- 
ly. But how go your affairs, my friend ? have you a 
good deal of bufineſs ? who lodges with you now ? 
—TY morning an old gentleman came who won't 

an . 8 
Free. He's in the right of it : three parts of the world 
are for nothing, either knaves or fools, and as for 
the fourth, they keep to themſelves. 

Wil. This gentleman has not ſo much as the curi 
to ſee a charming young lady, who is in the ſame 
with him. 

Free. There he's wrong. Who is ſhe, pray ? 

Wil. She is ſomething more fingular even than him- 
ſelf : ſhe has now been with me theſe four months, and 
has never ſtirr'd out of her apartment: ſhe calls herſelf. 
Lindon, but I believe that is not her real name. 

Free. I make no doubt but ſhe's a woman of virtue, 
or ſhe wou'd notlodge with you. 

Wil.” O ſhe is more than you can conceive ; beautiful 
to the laſt degree, greatly diſtreſs'd, and the beſt of wo- 
men. Between you and me ſhe is exceſſively poor, but 
of a high ſpirit and very proud. | 

Free. If that be the caſe ſhe is more to blame even 
than your old gentleman. 

Wil. By no means: her-pride is an additional virtue. 
She denies herſelf common neceſſaries, and at the fame 
time wou'd let nobody know ſhe does: works with her 
own hands to get money to pay me; never complains, 
but hides her tears: it is with the utmoſt difficulty EF, 
can perſuade her to expend a little of her money, due 
for rent, on things ſhe really wants; and am fore'd to 
make uſe of a thouſand arts before ſhe will ſuffer me to 
aſſiſt her. I always reckon what ſhe has at half the price 
it coſt me, and when ſhe finds it out, there is always a 
quarrel between us, which indeed is the only quarrel 
we have ever had: in ſhort, fir, ſhe is a miracle of vir- 
tue, misfortune, and intrepidity : ſhe frequently draws 
from me tears of tenderneſs and admiration. a 

Free. You are naturally tender, I am not. I admire - 
none, tho” I eſteem many: but I will fee this woman; 


Iam a little melancholy, and ſhe may divert me. | 
O5 Il. 
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Wil.. O fir, the ſcarce ever receives any viſitors. 
There is a lord indeed who comes now and then to ſee 
her, but ſhe will never ſpeak to him unleſs before my 
wife. He has not been here for ſome time, and now 
ſhe lives more retired than ever. 

Free. I love retirement too, and hate a croud as much 
as ſhe can; I muſt ſee her, where is her apartment? 


Wil. Yonder :. even with the coffee-room. 
Free. Tl go in. 


Wil. You muſt not. 


Free. I ſay I muſt: why not go into her chamber ? 
bring in my chocolate and the papers. {Pulls aut bis 
watch.) I have not much time to loſe, for I am engag d 
at TWO, | | 


SCENE VI. 


Miſs LINDON, frighten'd, Polly following her. 
FREEPORT, WILLIAMS. 


Mi Lin. My God ! who is this ? fir, you are ex. 
tremely rude; I think y6u might have ſhewn more re- 
ſpe& to my ſex than thus to intrude on my retirement. 

Free. You will pardon me, madam. 

Bring me the chocolate. [To Williams.] 

Wil. Yes, fir, with the lady's.conſent. 

Free. [Seats himſelf near a table, reads the news-paper, 

and looks up to miſs Lindon and Polly, takes off 
bis hat, and puts it on again. 

Pol. This gentleman feems pretty familiar. 

Free. Why won't you fit down, madam ? You fee I do. 

Miſs Lin. Which I think, fir, you ought not to do. 
I am aftonſh'd, fir : I never receive vifits from ſtrangers. 

Free. A ſtranger, madam! I am very well known ; 
my name's Freeport, a merchant, and rich : enquire 
of me upon change. 

Mi Lin. Sir, | know nobody in this country, I ſhou'd 
be oblig'd to you if you wou'd not intrude on a perſon 
you are an utter ſtranger to, and to whom as a woman 
you ſhou'd have ſhewn more reſpect. 


Free. 
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Free. 1 don't mean to incommode you, madam ; be 
at your eaſe, as I am at mine; you ſee I am reading the 
news, take up your tapeſtry, or drink choeolate with me, 
or without me, juſt as you pleaſe. 

Pal. This is an original 

Miſs Lin. Good heaven ! what a viſit! and my lord 
not come. This whimſical fellow diſtracts me, and I 
don't know how to get rid of him, How cou'd Wil- 
liams let him in ! I muſt fit down. 

[She fits down, 1 ws chocolate is ht in, 
reeport, takes a diſh without offeri , 
be ſips, and talks by turns. OE RY 

Free. Harkee, madam, I hate compliments, I have 
heard one of the beſt of characters of you: you are poor 
— virtuous, but they tell me you are proud; that's a 

ult. 

Pal. And pray, ſir, who told you all this? 

Free. The maſter of this houſe, who is a very honeſt 
man, and therefore I believe him. 

Mi, Lin. O ſir, tis all a fable; he has deceiv'd you; 

not indeed with regard to pride, Which always accom- 

panies true modeſty ; nor as to virtue, which is my firſt 

duty; but with regard to that poverty of which he 

ſuſpects me. Thoſe who want nothing can never be 
r 


| Shs You don't ſtick to truth, which is even a worſe 
fault than being proud: I know better, I know you are 


in want of every thing, and ſometimes deny yourſelf ſo 
much as a dinner. 


Pal. That's by order of the doctor. | 


Free. Hold your tongue, huſſy, do you pretend to give 
yourſelf airs too ? 


Pol. What an original ! 

Free. In « word, whether you are proud or not, is no- 
thing to me. I have made a voyage to Jamaica that has 
brought me in five thouſand pounds: now, you muſt 
know, it is a law with me (and ought to be a law with 

© every good chriſtian) always to give away a tenth part 
of what I get: it is a debt which I owe to the unfortu- 
nate. You are unhappy, tho' you won't acknowledge 
it. There's five hundred pounds for you: now, remem- 


ber 
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ber, you're paid: let me have no courtſies, no thanks, 
keep the money and the ſecret. 
[Throws down a large purſe on the table. 

Pol. Pfaith this is more original ſtill. 

Miſs Lin. [ Rifing.) I never was fo aſtoniſh'd in my 
life—alas ! how every thing conſpires to humble me! 
what generoſity ! yet what an affront ! 

Free. ¶ Reading the news and drinking bis chocolate. 

is impertinent writer ! a ridiculous fellow to tal 
ſuch ſe with an air of conſequence.— The king i; 
arris/d: be makes a moſt noble figure, being extremely tall. 
The blockhead ! what ſignifies it whether he is tall or 
ERBE Oo fact ? 

I. Sir Coming up ta Freeport. 

Free. Well, madam — ( : 

Miſs Lin. What you have done, fir, ſurpriſes me ſtill 
more than what you ſaid : but I cannot poſſibly accept 


the money, as it may not, perhaps, ever be in my power 
to 1 


repay it. 

Free. Who talks of repaying it ? 

Miſs Lis. I thank you, fir, for your goodneſs, from 
the bottom of my heart: you have my fincere acknow- 
ledgments, my 2 — z I can no more. 

Pet. You are more extraordinary than the gentleman 
himſelf. Surely, madam, in the condition you are in, 
deſerted by all the world, you muſt have loſt your ſenſes 
to refuſe an unexpected ſuccour, thus offered you by one 
of the moſt rous, tho* whimſical and abſurd men I 
ever met with. 

Free. What do you mean by that, madam ? whimfi- 
cal and abſurd ! 

Pol. If you won't accept of it for your own fake, take 
it for mine, I have ſerv'd you in your ill fortune, and 
have ſome right to partake of the good: in ſhort, fir, this 
is no time to diſſemble, we are in the utmoſt diſtreſs ; 
and if it had not been for our kind landlord, muft have 

iſh'd with cold and hunger. My miſtreſs conceal'd 

er condition from all thoſe who might have been of 

ſervice to us: you became acquainted with it in ſpite of 

her: in ſpite of herſelf, therefore, oblige her to * 
| 0 
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of that which heaven hath ſent her by your generous 
hand. 
Mi/s Lin. Dear Polly, you will ruin my honour. 


Pal. You, my dear miſtreſs, wou'd ruin yourſelf by 
your folly. 


Miſs Lin. If you love me, conſider my reputation. I 
ſhall Ai or: v3 3 mark ; 


Free. What are theſe women prating about ? 


Pl Bud IF you hve n n Guat lie th 


to periſh with hunger 

Mi Lin. © Polly, what think you my lord wov'd ſay, 
if ſtill he loves me? cou'd he believe me capable of ſuch 
meanneſs ? I always pretended to him, that I wanted no- 
thing ; and ſhall receive a preſent from another, from 
a ſtranger ? 

Pol. Your pretence was wrong, and your refuſal ſtill 
more ſo : as to my lord, he'll ſay nothing about it, for he 
has deſerted you. 

Miſs Lin. My dear Polly, by our ſorrows I intreat you, 
do not let us difgrace ourſelves : contrive ſome way or 
other to excuſe me to this ſtrange man, who means well, 
tho' he is ſo rude and unpoliſh'd: tell him, when an 
unmarry'd woman accepts ſuch preſents, the world will 
always ſuſpe& ſhe does it at the expence of her virtue. 

Free. What does ſhe ſay ? [ Reading. 

Pol. [Coming cloſe to him.] O fir, ſomething mighty 


ridiculous ; ſhe talks of the ſuſpicions of the world, and 
that an unmarry'd woman— f 


Free. Is ſhe unmarry'd then ? 
Pal. Yes, fir, and I too. 


Free. So much the better. So ſhe ſays that an un- 


marry'd woman— 
Pol. Cannot take a preſent from a man— 
Free. She does not know ' what ſhe fays. Why am I 


to be ſuſpected of a diſhoneſt * becauſe I do an 
honeſt action? 


Pol. Do you hear him, madam ? 
Miſs Lin. I hear, and I admire him, but am ſtill re- 
ſolv'd not to accept it; they wou'd ſay I lov'd him; 
that 
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that villain Waſp wou'd certainly report it, and I ſhou d 
be undone. 

Pal. She is afraid, fr, you are in love with her. 

| [Ta Freeport. 
Free. In love with her ! How can that be, when I 
know nothing of her ? Indeed, madam, you may make 
ourſelf eaſy on that, head ; and if perchance ſome years 
nce I ſhou'd fall in love with you, and you with me, 
well and good; as you determine, I ſhall determine al- 
ſo.; and if you think no more of it, I ſhall think no more 
of it; if you tell me I am diſagreeable to you, you will 
ſoon be ſo to me; if you deſire not to ſee me, you 
ſhall never ſee me again ; and if you defire me to re- 
turn, I will. Pulls out his watch. 
So fare you well, I have a little eſs at preſent. 
Madam, your ſervant. 

Miſs Lin. Your ſervant, fir, you have my eſteem and 
my gratitude ; but take your money with you, and once 
more ſpare my bluſhes, 

Free. The woman's a fool. 

Miſs Lin. Mr. Williams, Mr. Williams, for heaven's 
fake come and aſſiſt me. 


Wil. [Coming in a violent hurry.] What's the matter, 


madam ? 
Miſs Lin. [Giving bim the purſe.] Here, take this 
purſe : the gentleman left it by miſtake, give it him 


again, I charge you; aſſure him of my eſteem, and re- 
member I want no affiftance from any one. 

Wil. [Taking the purſe] O Mr. Freeport, I know 
you by this generous action; but be aſſured this lady 
means to deceive you: ſhe is really in want of this. 

Miſs Lin. Tis falſe: and is it you, Mr. Williams, 
who wou'd betray me? | 

Wil. Iwill obey you, madam. Afiae to Free 

I will keep this money; it may be 2282 on 
without her knowing it. My heart bleeds to fee ſuch 
virtue join'd to ſuch misfortunes. 

Free, I feel for her too, but ſhe is too haughty : tell 
her it is not right to be proud. Adieu. 


SCENE 
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SCENE VII. 


Mig LIN DON, POLLY. 


Pol. Well, madam, you have made a fine piece of 
work of it; heaven graciouſly offer d you aſſiſtance, and 
you reſolve to periſh in indigence: I too muſt fall a 
ſacrifice to your virtue, 2 virtue which is not without its 
ny of vanity : that vanity, madam, will deſtroy us 


Miſs Lin. Death is all I have to wiſh for: lord Mur- 
ray no longer loves me ; he has left me theſe three days ; 
he has loved my proud and cruel rival; perhaps, he loves 
her till. I was to blame to think of him, but tis a 
crime I ſhall not long be guilty of. 

| [She fits down to write. 

Pal. She ſeems in deſpair, alas! ſhe has but tao much 
reaſon to be ſo; her condition is far worſe than mine: 
a ſervant has always ſome reſource, but a woman like 
her can have none, 

Mi/s Lin. "Tis no great ſacrifice. There, Polly, 
when I am no more, carry that letter to him 

[ Folding up ber letter. 

Pol. What ſays my dear miſtreſs ? 

Miſs Lin. To him, who is the cauſe of my death. I 
have recommended you to him, perhaps he may com- 
ply with my laſt requeſt: $% Polly, [embracing her.] 
and be aſſur d, that amongſt all my misfortunes, that 
not being able to recompenſe you as you deſerve, is 
not LA leaſt, which this wretched heart has experi- 
enc'd. 

Pal. O my dear miſtreſs, I cannot refrain from tears, 
you harrow up my ſoul: what is your dreadful pur- 
poſe? what means this letter? God forbid I ſhou'd ever 
deliver it! ¶ e tears the letter.] Alas! madam, why 
wou'd not you open your heart to lord Murray ? per- 
haps your cold reſerve has diſguſted him. 

- Mi 
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ſhe, it muſt be a charming country. 
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G Lin. Perhaps ſo, indeed: my are now, 

I 2 have offended him: but how ent 3 — 
my condition to the ſon of him who ruin'd my father 
and family ? 

Pal. How, madam ! was it my lord's father who— 

Miſs Lin. Yes, it was he who perſecuted my father, 
had him condemn'd to death, degraded us from our no- 
bility, and took away every thing from us : left as I am 
without father, mother, or fortune, I have nothing but 
* — and my fatal love. I ought to deteſt the 
fon of Murray: misfortune, that ſtill purſues me, brought 
me acquainted with him. I have lov'd 1 
ought to ſuffer for it. 

Pol. O madam, you grow-pale, your eyes are dim. 
a Lin. May grief perform that office for me, which 
w 


9 7 | 
2 p here, Mr. Williams, help! my miſtreſs 
ts. 
Wil. Help, help here ! where are ye all, my wife 
my ſervants, come down; tell 8 
help here— * | | 
illiam's wife, maid, and Polly, mi 
* 171 => ber _ Bs * 
Miſs Lin. | 4s is going ant.] Why will ye bring 
me back with epi ?- fr we dir is youre: 


SCENE VIII. \ 
MONTROSS, WILLIAMS. 


Mon. What's the matter;. landlord ? 

Wil. That beautiful young lady, fir, I told you ef, 
fainted away juſt now: but it will be over ſoon. 

Mon. O the mere effect of vapours in young girls; 
they are not dangerous: what ſervice cou'd I be of ? 
Why call me down for this? I thought the houſe, had 
been on fire. | 

Wil. I had rather it were, than this ſweet creature 
ſhould be hurt. If Scotland has many ſuch beauties as 


Mon. 
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Mon. Is ſhe Scotch then ? 

Wil. So it ſeems ; tho I knew it but to-day: our 
news-writer tells me ſo, and he knows every thing. 

Mon. And what's her name ? 

Wil. She calls herſelf Lindon. 

Men. That's a name Pm not acquainted with. [He 
walli about.) The bare mention of my country rives 
my heart. Was ever man treated with ſuch cruelty and 
injuſtice as I have been ? Barb'rous Murray, thou art 
dead; but thy ſon ſurvives: I will have juſtice or re- 
venge. O my deareſt wife, my children, my daughter! 
I have loſt all This ſword had long fince ended all 
my cares, did not the hopes of ſweet revenge force me 
ſtill to bear the deteſtable load of liſe! 

Wil. Thank God | all is well again. Returning. 

Mon. What ſudden change hes d then ? 

Wil. O, fir, ſhe has recover'd her ſenſes, and is pretty 
well; looks till pale, but always beautiful. 

Mon. O it's nothing. I muſt go out—I muſt run the 
hazard—T will. [ Exit: 

Wil. This man does not trouble himſelf much about 

ng ladies that faint ; but if he had ſeen Miſs Lindon, 
wou'd not be ſo indifferent. 


-neue 


ACT IL SCENE Lb 


Lady ALTON, ANDREW. 


n fince I can't ſee the villain at home, 
PI fee him here: he'll certainly come. 
This news-writer told me truth, and was in the right of 
it: a Scotch- woman conceal'd in theſe dangerous times! 
ſhe muſt be in a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate; ſhe ſhall 
be ſeiz'd; the order is given ; at leaft I am too ſure ſhe 
conſpires againſt me: but here comes Andrew, my lord's 
ſervant ; I will know the whole of my misfortune, 


— 
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Andrew, you have got a leiter from my lord, have not 
you ? 


And Yes, madam, 
Lady Alt. For me. 
And. No, madam 


Lady Alt. How ? Have not you brought me ſeveral 
from him ? 

And. Yes, madam : but this is not for you; 'tis for 
a — perſon whom he is moſt deſperately in love 
with. | 

Lady Alt. Well, and was not he moſt deſperately in 
love with me when he ugd to write to me? 

And. O no, madam, he lov'd you calmly and coldly ; 
tis quite another thing here; he neither ſleeps nor eats, 
runs about day and night, and does nothing but talk of 
his dear Lindon. - O there's a great dex! of difference, I 
aſſure you. | 

Alt. Perfidious wretch ! but no matter: I tell 
you that letter is for me: tis without a ſuperſeription, 
15 not it ? 

And. Yes, madam, 


Lady Alt. Were not all the letters you brought me 
without a ſuperſcription too ? 


* 9 Yes, madam ; but this I know is for miſs Lin- 
N. 
Lady Alt. I tell you tis for me, and to prove it to 
you, here are ten guineas for you. 
And. Indeed, madam, I begin to think the letter was 
for you; I was certainly miſtaken: but if after all it is 


pot, I hope you will not betray me; you may ſay you 
found it at miſs Lindon's. 


Lady Alt. O leave that to me. 

And. After all, where is the harm in giving a love 
letter deſign'd for one woman to another ? they are all 
alike; and if miſs Lindon does not receive this letter, 
ſhe may have twenty others. I have executed my com- 
miſhon, and made a pretty good hand of it too. 

Lady Alt. [Opens the letter, and reads.) Now for it— 
* My dear, amiable, and truly virtuous miſs Lindon— 
that's more than ever he ſaid to me—* tis now two days, 
* an age to me, ſince I had the happineſs of ſeeing yoo : 

* put 
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but I have denied myſelf that pleaſure with the hopes 
© of ſerving you. I know what you are, and what I 
* owe you. I will change the face of your affairs, or 
g pu in the attempt, My friends are zcalous for you. 
* Depend on me as on the moſt faithful of lovers, and 
* one who will endeavour to prove himſelf worthy of 
* your affection. 

This is an abſolute conſpiracy ; there can be no doubt 
of it: ſhe is a Scotch- woman, and her family ill affect - 
ed to the government. Murray's father commanded in 
Scotland: his frienas, he ſays, are zealous; he runs 
about day and night: tis certainly a conſpiracy. Thank 
God, I am as zealous as he, and if ſhe does not accept 
my offers, ſhe ſhall be ſeiz'd in an hour's time, before 
her vile lover comes to her aſſiſtance. 


SCENE II. 
Lady ALTON, Miſs LINDON, POLLY. 


Lady Alt. [To Polly, be is paſſing from her miſireſ#s 
apartment toward; the coffee-room.) You, madam, go im- 
mediately, and tell your miſtreſs I muſt ſpeak with ber; 
ſhe need not be afraid; I fhall ſay nothing to her but 
what will be agreeable, and concerns her happineſs : let 
her come immediately, immediately, do you hear ? ſhe 
need not be afraid, I ſay. 

Pal. O madam, we are afraid of nothing ; but your 
looks make me tremble. 

Alt. Pll ſee if I can't perſuade this virtuous lady 
todo as I wou'd have her: i make my propoſals, how- 
ever. 

Miſs Lin. [Comes in trembling, ſupported by Polly.] 
What are your commands ih nr. 21 ? 
you come again only to inſult me in my diſtreſs ? 

Lady Alt. No: 10 come to make you happy. I know 
yau are worth nothing; I am rich; I now make you an 
offer of one of my ſeats on the borders of Scotland, with 
all the lands belonging to it: go and live there, you and 
your family, if you have any ; but you muſt yl 

ately 
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ately quit my lord for ever, nor muſt he know of your re- 
treat as long as you live. 

Miſs Lin. Alas! madam, he has abandon'd me: be 
not jealous of a poor unfortunate: in vain you offer me 
a retreat; I ſhall ſoon find one without you, an eternal 
one, in a place where I need not bluſh at my obligati- 
ons to you. 

Lady Alt. Raſh woman, is this an anſwer for me ? 

Mi/s Lin. Raſhneſs, madam, wou'd ill fuit with my 
condition ; firmneſs and intrepidity will much better 
become it : my birth, madam, is as good as yours ; my 
heart, perhaps, much better ; and as to my fortune, it 
ſhall not depend on any one, much leſs on my rival. 

Lady Alt. [Alene.] It ſhall depend —_ 

. . on me. I am ſor- 
ry ſhe reduces — — — 


uſe of this raſcal Waſp ; but ſhe obliges me to it. 


Faithleſs lover ! unhappy paſſion! O I am choked with 


rage. 


SCENE IL 
FREEPORT, and MONTROSS in the coffee-houſe, 
GG 


WILLIAMS, Lady ALTON. 


N So much the worſe. What wou'd ſhe be at 
now ? What a difference there is betwixt her and the 
beautiful, patient miſs Lindon |! 

Free. True; ſhe is, as you ſay, beautiful and virtu- 
aus. 


Will. 1 am ſorry this gentleman never ſaw her; Iam 
ſure he wou'd be greatly affected with tance 
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— Wretch that I am ! I have other things to think 
. Aſide. 
Free. I am always either upon Change, or at — 
ca ; but one can't help liking now and then to ſee a fine 
woman : ſhe is really a fine creature, a ſweet behaviour, 
a charming countenance, and has ſomething noble in 
her air and demeanor.—I muſt ſee her again one day or 
other. Tis pity ſhe's ſo proud. 

Mm. My landlord here informs me you behav'd to 
her in a moſt generous manner, 

Free. Who I? No. Wou'd not you, or any man in 
my place, have done the ſame ? | 

Mon. If I had been rich, and ſhe had merit, I believe 
I might. 

Free. What is there in it then to be wonder'd at ? 
[ He takes up the papers.) Well, what news have we to- 
day? How's this? Lord Falbridge dead ! 
Man. Falbridge dead ! the only friend I had on earth, 


or from whom I cou'd expect relief ! O fortune, fortune, 
wilt thou ever perſecute me ? 


Free. Was he your friend? I am for you. — 
Edinburgh, April 14. Great ſearch is ng after lord 
Moatrols, candemm d to loſe bis head about eleven years 
8 Juſt heaven ! what do L hear? What's that, fir, 
lord Montroſs condemn'd— | 
2 Yes, fir, lord Montroſs; there, fir, read it your- 
Mon, [Looking an the paper.] Tis ſo indeed. [ 4fede.] 
I muſt get away as faſt as I can; this place is too pub- 
lic : ſure, earth and hell, conſpired together, never heap'd 
ſo many misfortunes on one man. (To bis ſervant.) 
John, let my horſes be ſaddled, perhaps I may be going 
towards evening—how bad news flies | 

Free. Bad news, why ſo? what fignifies it whether 
lord Montroſs is beheaded or not ? every thing paſſes 
away—to-day a head is cut off, to-morrow we have it 
1 day we talk no more of 


it. If this Lindon was not fo proud, I would go 
and aſk her how ſhe did ; the is very 


very worthy creatare. 
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SCENE IV. 


To them a King's Meſſenger- 


Mef. Is your name Williams, fir ? 
Wil. — fir, your commands with me ? 
* You keep a coffee-houſe, and let lodgings ? 

I I do, fir | 4 

Mef. You have a young Scotch lady in your houſe, 
nam'd Lindon ? | 

Wit. I have, fir, and eſteem it a great happineſs, 

Free. A moſt beautiful and virtuous lady ; every body 
tells me fo. — * 

Mef. I come to ſeize her by order of the government; 
there's my warxant. 

Wil. Amazing ! I ſhudder at the thought. 


Mon. A young Scoteh-woman ſeiz'd"on the very d 
of my arrival! O my unhappy family, 'my country, 
what will become of be. CIR daughter ! ſhe is, 
perhaps, the victim of my misfortanes, languiſhing in 
— le 2 priſon : hp we) it tray doen ? * 

Free. I never heard of young girls being ſeiz'd by or- 
der of the government: I am afraid, Mr, Meſſenger, 

you are a raſcal. | | 
" Wil. H the is a fortune-hunter, as Waſp. ſaid, it will 
ruin my houſe; I am undone: this court lady had ſome 
reaſons I fee plainly—and yet ſhe muſt be good and 
virtuous. | 

Mef. Let's have none of your zeaſons, fir, to priſon, or 
give bail, that's the rule. 

WW. Tl give you bail, myſelf, my houſe, my goods, 
my perſon. | 

Mef. Your perſon's nothing; the houſe, perhaps, not 
your own—your goods, where are they? I muſt have 


© WH. Good Mr. F „ ſhall I give him the five 
hundred pounds which the ſo nobly refus d, and which 

are ſtill in my poſſeſſion ? 5 
Free. Ay, ay, II give five hundred, s thouſand, two 
thouſand; TIl be anſwerable for it, my name's Free- 
| port. 
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E I believe the girl's ſtrictiy virtuous ; but ſhe © 

ou'd not be ſo proud. | 

Me Come, E, give us your bond. 

Free With all my heart. | 

Wil. Tis not every one employs their money thus. 

Free. To ſpend it in doing good is putting it out to 
the beſt intereſt, 


(Freeport and the Meſſenger retire 10 the corner of 
the coffee-room ta tell out the money. 


SCENE V. 


MONTROSS, WILLIAMS. 


Wil. You are aftoniſh'd, fir, at Mr. Freeport ; but tis 
his conſtant praftice : happy are thoſe whom he takes a 
fancy to! he is no complimenter, but does a man a ſer- 
vice in leſs time than others ſpend in making proteſia- 
tions about it, 

Mon. ( Aſide.) There are ſtill in the world ſome no- 
ble ſoul hat will become of me ? 

Wil. We muſt take care not to let the poor young 
lady know any thing of the danger ſhe has been in. 

- Mon. I muſt be gone this night. 


Wil. One ſhou'd never tell people of their danger till 
it is paſt. 

Mon. The only friend I had in London is dead: 
what ſhou'd I do here? 


Wil. We ſhou'd make her faint away a ſecond time. 


SCENE YL 


MONTROSS. 


A young Scotch-woman is ſeiz d, a perſon who lives 
retir'd, and is ſuſpefted by the government. I don't 
know-why, but this adventure throws me into deep re- 
flections. Every thing conſpires to awaken the memory 
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of my ſorrows, my affliftions, my mi and m 
| y misfortunes, y 


SCENE VIL 


MONTROSS, (Seeing POLLY crofling the fiage,) 


One word with you, madam. Are you that pretty 
amiable young lady, born in Scotland, 4 

Pal. Yes, fir—l, I am tolerably young, and a Scotch- 
woman; and as to pretty, ſay I am not amiſs. 

Mon. Have you any news from your own country ? 

Pal. No, fir, I have left it a long time. 

Mon. And what are your relations, pray: 

Pol. My father was an excellent baker, as I have 
heard, and my mother waiting-maid to a woman of 

ity, | 
1 You I ſu are 
ſervant to that young lady I have heard ſo much of, I 
was miſtaken, | 

Pal. O fir, you do me too much honour. 

Mon. You know who your miſtreſs is, I ſuppoſe ? 

Pol Yes, fir, the ſweeteſt and moſt amiable of her 
ſex, and one too who has the moſt fortitude in afflic- 
Men. She is in diſtreſs then? 

Pol. Yes, fir, and ſo am I: but I had rather ſerve her 
in affliction than be ever ſo happy. 

Mon. But don't you — 1 

Pal. My miſtreſs, fir, defires to remain unknown: 
ſhe has no family : fir, why do you aſk theſe queſtions ? 

Mon. To remain unknown ! fay you? O _k 
I cou'd at laſt—but tis a vain imagination. Tell me, 
pray, how old is your miſtreſs ? f 

Pe. One may ſafely tell her age. She is juſt cight- 


een 

Man. Eighteen ! the very age of my dear Montroſa, 
my lovely infant, the only remaining hope of my unhap- 
py family—eighteen ſay ſt thou? * 
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Pol. Yes, fir, and I am but two and twenty, there's no 

at difference between us. I ſee no reaſon why you 
ſhou'd make ſo many reflections on her age. 

Men Eighteen, and born in my country, deſires to re- 
main unknown ! I cannot contain myſel.—by your per- 
miſſion I muſt ſee and talk to her immediately. 

Pol. Telling him of a girl of eighteen has turn'd this 
old gentleman's brain.—You can't poſhbly ſee her at 
preſent, fir, ſhe's in the greateſt diſtreſs. 

Men. For that very reaſon I muſt ſee her, 

Pol. O, fir, freſh griefs and calamities have torn her 
heart, and depriv'd her of her ſenſes. She is not one of 
thoſe I aſſure you, fir, who faint away for nothing; ſhe 
is but juſt now come to herſelf, and the little reſt ſhe 
now enjoys is mix'd with grief and bitterneſs. Have 
pity, fir, on her condition. 

Men. All you ſay but increaſes my defire. I am her 
countryman, and partake her afflictions, perhaps I may 
be able to leſſen them; permit me, I beg you, before I 
leave this place, to have an interview with her. 

Pol. You affect me deeply, fir; ftay here a few 
minutes. It is impoſſible a young lady, who has juſt 
fainted away, ſhou'd be able to receive viſits immediate- 
ly. Pll go to her, and come back to you ſoon. 


SCENE VII. 


MON TROSS, WILLIAMS. 


il. Sir, is there nobody near us? « 
1 ( Pulling him by the ſleeve. 

Mon. With what impatience ſhall I wait tor her re. 
turn a 

Wil. Can nobody hear us ? 

Mon. I can never ſupport this anxiety. 

Wil. They are in ſearch of you, ſir.— 

Mon. Who, where, what? 

Wil I ſay, fir, they are in ſearch of you; I cannot 
help interelting myſelf in the ſafety of thoſe who lodge 


in my houſe I don't know who you are, fir, but I have 
Vor. XXIV. P been 
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been aſſe d a thouſand queſtions about you. They have 
ſurrounded the houſe, paſting, and repaſſing, getting all 
the information they can. In ſhort I ſhall not be ſur- 
pris'd, if in a little time they ſhou'd pay you the ſame 
compliment as they did the young lady, who, it ſeems, 
is of the ſame country. N 

Men. I muſt ſpeak with her before I go. 

Wil. Take my advice, fir, and get away as faſt as 
you can; our friend Freeport perhaps might not be in 
the humour to do as much for you as for a girl of eigh- 
teen. 

Mon. Pardon me, but I know not where Lam 1 
ſcarce heard you—what muſt I do, or where can I go? 
My dear fir, I cannot go without ſeeing her : let me 
talk to you alittle in private: I muſt beg you ſome how 
or other to let me have an opportunity of ſeeing this 
young lady. 

Wil. I told you before, you wou'd want to ſee her. 
I aſſure you nothing can be more beautiful, more virtu» 
ous, or more agreeable, 


: Wy N 
er Kenner 


WILLIAMS, WASP, at a table in the coffee - room. 
FREEPORT, ſmoaking a pipe. 


Wil. FMUST be ſo free as to tell you, Mr. Waſp, if I 
maybelieve all that is ſaid of you, you wou'd do 
me afavor by never coming to my houle again. 
Free. All that is ſaid is generally falſe: what fly has 
ſtung you, Mr. mms Io ; be 
Wil. You come, and write your ere, Mr. 
y ay ane 


Waſp; and my coffee-houſe will be ed on as 2 
poiſon ms. 
Free. This fellow ſeems to deſerve what you ſay. 
(To Williams, 


Wl. They ſay you ſpeak ill of all mankind. (To 9 
| Free. 
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Free. Of all mankind ! that's too much indeed. 


Wit They begin even to ſay you are an informer, 


and a ſcoundrel, but I am loth to believe them. : 

Free. Do you hear, fir? this is paſt raillery. 

[To Waſp. 

Waſp. I am an illuſtrious writer, Sir; a man of taſte. 

Wil. Taſte or no taſte, fir, I ſay you have done me 
an injury. 

Waſp. So far from it, fir, that I have help'd off your 
coffee, have made it faſhionable to come to your houle, 
tis my reputation that has brought you cuſtom. 

Wil. A fine reputation indeed! that of a ſpy, a bad 
author, and a worſe man! 

Waſp. Stop, Mr. Williams, if you pleaſe. You may 
attack my morals, but my works I will never ſuffer that. 

il. Your writings, fir, are not worth my conſide- 
ration; but you are ſuſpected of a deſign againſt the 
amiable Miſs Lindon. 

Free, If I thought fo, I wou'd drown the dog with 
my own hands. 

Wit. Tis ſaid, you accus'd her of being Scotch, and 
the honeſt gentleman too, who lives above ſtairs. 

Waſp. Well, and ſuppoſe 1 had, what harm is there 
in being of any particular country? 

Nil. Tis moreover reported, that you have had ſeve- 
ral conferences with the of a certain choleric lady, 
who comes here, and with the ſervants of a noble lord, 
who us'd to frequent this houſe: that you tell tales, 
and blow up quarrels. 

Free. Are you really ſuch a rogue? then ſhall I de- 
teſt you, | [To Waſp. 

Wil. O! thank God ! here comes my lord, if I am not 
miſtaken. 

Free. A lord, ia ĩt? Then your humble ſervant, I 
a lord, asmuch as 1 do a bad writer. | 

Wil. He's not like other lords, I aſſure you. 

Free. Like other lords or not, *tis no matter. Inever 
love to be diſturb'd, ſo fare you well. I don't know 
how it is, my friend, but I am always thinking of this 
young Scotch-woman—T11l come back — Aa 2 


mediately. I want to talk ſeriouſly to her—your ſer- 


P 2 vant. 
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vant. This Scotch woman is handſome, and a good 


creature Adieu [returning] tell her, I intend to ſerve 
her greatly. 


SCENE H. 


Lord MURRAY, penſive and in great agitation, 
WASP, bowingto him, of which he no takes notice, 
WILLIAMS, at a diſtance from him. 


L. Mur. Tam glad to ſee you, friend: how is that 
charming girl you have the pleaſure to boaſt of as your 
lodger here ? [To Williams. 

Wil She has been very ill, fir, ſince ſhe ſaw you: 
but Pm ſure ſhe will be better now. 

L. Mur. Great God, thou protector of innocence, I 
implore thee for her; O deign to make me an inſtru- 
ment in doing juſtice to virtue, and ſheltering the un- 
fortunate from oppreſſion ! Thanks to thy —— and 
my own endeavours, I bave hopes of ſucceſs, Hark'ee 
friend, I wou'd talk a little wi h that man. [Pointing 


to Waſp.] 
Wajp. You ſee, fir, you were miſtaken, and I have 
ſome credit ſtill at court. [To Williams, 
Wil. That's not quite ſo clear. Going out. 
L. Mur. Well, my friend— To Waſp. 
Waſp. Permit me, my lord, io dedicate a volume to 
your lordſhi [ Bowing. 
L. Mur. No, fir, we are not talking about dedicati- 


ons: you are the perſon that inform'd my ſervants of 
the arrival of the old gentleman juſt come from Scot- 
land; you deſcrib'd him, and made the ſame report to 
the miniſter of ſtate. 

Waſp. My lord, I only did my duty. 

L. Mur. You have done me a ſervice without know- 
ing it: but I don't conſider the intention. Some folks 
ſay you meant to hurt, and have done good: there's 
ſomething for your ſervice. [Giving him a Purſe.] But 
if ever from this time forward you ſo much W 

0 
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the name of that gentleman, or of Miſs Lindon, PII 
throw you out at window, —away, be gone, fir, 

Waſp. My lord, I return you thanks; every body 
abuſes me, and gives me money; I am certainly 2 
cleverer fellow than I thought I was. _ 


SCENE UI. 
Lord MURRAY, alone. 


An old gentleman juſt arriv'd from Scotland; Miſa 
Lindon born in the ſame country ! alas! if it were 

ſible to repair the cruel injuries my father did—it 
— wou'd graciouſly permit but Tu go in. {To 
Polly, who comes out of miſs Lindon's apart ment.] Polly, 
were not you ſurpris'd at not ſeeing me for fo long a 
time? two whole days! I ſhou'd not have forgiven my- 
ſelf had I not been engaged in my dear Miſs Lindon's 
ſervice: the miniſters of ſtate were at Windſor, and I 
was oblig'd to follow them there. Heaven ſure inſpir- 
ed thee, when thou told'ſt me, Polly, the ſecret of 
her birth. 

Pal. Tm frighten'd yet, my miſtreſs ſo often forbad 
me: were I to give her the leaſt uncaſineſs I ſhou'd die 
with grief. Alas! fir, your abſence this very day 
threw her into a fainting fit, and I believe I ſhou'd 
have fainted too, if I had not exerted all my ſtrength to 
aſſiſt her. 

L. Mur. There, Polly, there's ſomething for the 
fainting fit you had like to have fall'n into. [Gives her 


Pol. My lord, I thank you; I am not fo high - ſpirĩt- 
ed as my miſtreſs, who refuſes to accept of any thing; 
and pretends to be quite at her caſe, when ſhe is able 
lutely ſtarving. 

L. Mur. heaven ! the daughter of Montroſs 
reduc'd to poverty ! how guilty am I! but I will re- 
pair every thing, her condition ſhall ſoon be chang d: 
why wou'd ſhe ſo long conceal it from me ? 


P 3 Pol. 
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Pal. Tis the only thing in which ſhe deceiv'd you, 
or I believe ever will. 


L. Mur. But let us go in, I long to throw myſelf at 
her feet. | 

Pol. O my lord, not yet; ſhe is now with an old 
gentleman, a very old gentleman, who is her country- 
man, and they are ſaying ſuch tender things. 

L. Mur. Who is this old gentleman ? methinks I am 
already intereſted in his favor. 

Pal. I know nothing of him. 

L. Mur. Wou'd to God he were the perſon I wiſh 
him to be! and what did they ſay to each other ? 

Pol. They began to grow very ſerious, the gentle- 
man ſeem'd to wiſh me out of the room, and ſo I came 
away. 


SCENE TIV. 


Lady ALTON, Lord MURRAY, POLLY. 


L. Alt. So, fir, at laſt ve caught you: thou baſe 
perfidious man : now fir, I am convinc'd of your incon- 
ſtancy, and my own diſgrace, 

L. Mur. True, madam, you are fo. [ Afide.] what 
an unſeaſonable intruſion ! 

L. Alt. Perfidious monſter ! 

L. Mur. A monſter I may appear in your eyes, and 
I am glad of it; but perfidious I never was; tis not 
my character: before I Jov'd another, I frankly told 
yor, I had no longer any regard for you. : 

L. Alt. After a promiſe of marriage, wretch! after ſo 
many proteſtations of love 

L. Mur. When | made thoſe proteſtations I lov'd you ; 
and when I promis d to marry you, I meant to do fo. 

L. Alt. And why then did not you keep your word? 
what prevented you:? 

L. Mur. Your character, your fiery temper and diſ- 
poſition : marriage was intended to make us happy, 
and I ſaw too plainly we were not made for each _ 

L. Alt, 
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I. Alt. And fo you have quitted me for a wand'ring 
lady errant, a poor fortune-hunter. 

L. Mur. No, madam, I leave you for ſoftneſs and 
good-nature, for every grace, and every virtue. 

L. Alt. But you are not yet poſleſs'd of her: know, 
traitor, I will be reveng'd, and ſpeedily too. 

L. Mur. I know your vindictive temper, know you 
have more envy than jealouſy, more rage than tender- 
neſs, but you will be tore'd to honour and reſpect the 
woman 1 love. 

L. Alt. I know the object of your affection, fir, bet- 
ter than you do; I know who ſhe is; I know too who 
that ſtranger is, who came hither yeſterday : yes, fir, I 
am acquainted with it all, and fo are they who have 
more power and authority than lord Murray: that un- 
worthy rival, for whom I am deſpis d, ſhall ſoon be 
ſeiz'd and raviſh'd from you. 

L. Mur. What ſays ſhe, Polly? Tm terrify'd at the 
thought. 

Pol. And fo am I. We are undone, fir. 

L. Mur. Stay, madam, explain yourſelf—hear me. 

L. Alt. Tl hear nothing, anſwer nothing, explain 
nothing: you are an inconſtant, falſe-hearted, perfidi- 

ous villain. [ Exit: 


SCENE V. 


Lord MURRAY, POLLY. 


L. Mur. What does this fury mean? her jealouſy is 
terrible: heaven grant I never may be jealous! the 
talks of having my dear girl ſeiz'd, and pretends to know 
this ſtranger. What wou' d ſhe be at? 

Pal. To tell you the truth, my miftreſs has been 
taken up by order of government, and I too, I believe; 
and if it had not been for an honeſt fat man, who is 
4 itſelf, and who gave in bail for us, we had 

th been in priſon at this very time. They had made 


me ſwear not to tell you any thing of it: but how can 
- I conceal it from you ? 


1 | 
j +0 
L. Mur. FE 
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L. Mur. What do I hear? misfortune on misfor- 
tune ! your .miſtreſ#s very name I find is ſuſpected. 
Alas! my family was born to be the deſtruction of hers: 
heaven, fortune, juſtice, and love wou'd repair all, 
but guilt oppoſes me. It ſhall not, muſt not triumph ; 
do not alarm my dear girl Pl! go myſelf to the mi- 
_ Try every thing, do every thing to fave her. 
Fil deny myſelf the happineſs of ſeeing her till I can, 
aſiure her of ſucceſs. I fly, Polly, to ſerve her, and 
will return immediately. Tell her that I have left 
her only becauſe I adore her. [Goes out. 

Pol. This is a ftrange adventure. I ſee this world is 
nothing but a perpetual conteſt between the virtuous 


and the wicked, and we poor girls are always the ſuf- 
ferers. N 


SCEME N 


MONT ROSS, Miſs LINDON, [ Nods to Polly, who 
goes out.] 


Men. Every word you utter pierces my ſoul : born. 
in Lochaber! perſecuted, oppreſs'd, and deſerted! a 
woman with ſuch noble ſentiments ! 

Miſs Lin. Thoſe ſentiments, fir, perhaps are owing 
to my misfortunes : had I been brought up in eaſe an 
luxury, my ſoul, which is fortify'd by adverſity, had 
been weak and vain. 

Man. O thou art — of a 7 — . You ac- 
knowledge to me you are ſpru m one of the pro- 
{cribed families, hoſe block — ſhed on a ſcaffold in 
our civil wars. But ſtill you conceal from me your 
name and birth. 

Miſs Lin. Duty binds me to filence. My father him- 
ſelf was proſcribed : they are even now in ſearch of 
him, and were I t6 name, perhaps I might deſtroy him. 
You inſpire me, I own, with uncommon tenderneſs 
and reſpect, but I know you not, and I have every 
thing to fear. You ſee I am myſelf ſuſpected, and am 
a priſoner here. One word might ruin me. 


[ 
| 
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Mon. One word perhaps might give me the youre 
comfort : but tell me only what age you-were of wh 
you parted from your father, who was afterwards fo 
unhappy ? 

Miſs Lin. J was then but five years old. 

Mon. Great God, have .mercy on me ! every thing 
ſhe ſays contributes to throw new light on my dark 
_- O providence, do not withdraw thy goodneſs 
rom me 

Miſs Lin. You weep, fir, alas! nor can I help join- 
ing my tears with yours. 

Mon. Go on, I conjure you: after your father had 
quitted his family to ſee it no more, how long did you 
remain with your mother ? [ Wiping his eyes. 

Miſs Lin. | was ten years old when ſhe died in my 
arms, oppreſſed with grief and miſery, and after ſhe 
had heard that my brother was kill'd in battle. 

Mon. O I faint; what a dreadful-moment! O chou 
dear, unhappy wife, and thou more fortunate ſon, to- 
die without ſecing ſo much miſery! do you remember 
this picture? [Takes a picture out of his pocket. 

Miſs Lin. What do I ſee? is this a dream? ſurely tis 
my mother's picture. 

Mon. It is, it is your mother; and I am that unhappy 
father who is condemn'd to death, whoſe trembling 
arms now embrace thee. 

Miſs Lin. Do I live? where am I? O fir, behold 
me at your knees: this is the firſt happy moment of my 
life: O my father! alas! how durſt you venture hi- 
ther? I tremble for you, even whilſt I am thus happy 
in your fight. x 

Mon. My deareſt child, you know the misfortunes of 
our family; you know, that the houſe of Murray, ſtill 
jealous of ours, plung'd us. into theſe calamities. I 
have loſt all: one friend alone remained, who by. his 
intereſt and power might have reitor'd me, and had 
promis'd it; but on my arrival here, I find that friend 
is dead; that I am ſearch'd after in Scotland, and a 
price put on my head. Tis, na doubt, the fon of 
my old enemy who ſtill perſecutes me: I will die by 
his hand, or be reveng' d on him. 


M6 Lin. 
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Miſs Lin. And come you then with a reſolution to 
kill lord Murray? | 

Mon. Yes: id will revenge you and my family, or die. 
I only hazard a life already devoted to the ſcaffold. 

Miſs Lin. O fortune, in what new horrors doſt thou 
involve me! what muſt I do? O my father! 

Mon. My deareſt daughter ! how cruel is thy fate to 
be born of ſuch a wretched father ! 

Miſs Lin. O fir, TI am much more unhappy than you 
think me: are you reſolv'd on this fatal enterpriſe ? 

Mon. Ay, to death, 

wy Lin. O my dear father, let me conjyre you by 
that life which you gave me, by your misfortunes, by 
my own, which are, perhaps, ſtill greater, do not ex- 

pole me to the dread of loſing you; have pity on me, 
ſpare your own life, and preſerve mine. 

Men. Your voice reaches to my inmoſt ſoul: me- 
thinks I hear, in thee, the much-lov'd mother; ſpeak, 
what wou'd you ? 

_— Do not expoſe your precious life, but quit 
this dangerous place, dangerous fr us both: yes, I am 
reſolyd I will renounce all for my dear father's fake. 
I am ready to follow you, I wall accompany you, 
fir, to ſome far diſtant iſland, and there theſe hands 
ſhall labour to ſupport you. It is my duty, and I will 

rform it: 'tis done, away. | 

Man. I muſt not then revenge you * 

Miſs Lin. No, fir, that vengeance wou'd deſtroy me: 
came, let us begone. : 

Mon. Well, I ſubmit. The father's love prevails 
over all: ſince you have the courage to accompany me, 
Iwill go: I will prepare every thing for our departure 
from London within this hour :. be ready : one more 
embrace, and farewel. 


SCENE VE. 


Miſs LINDON, POLLY. 


Miſs Lin. "Tis all over, Polly: I ſhall never ſee lord 
Murray again. ** 
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Pal. Indeed, madam, but you will ; he'll be here in 


a few minutes: he is but juſt gone from hence. 

Miſs Lin. Gone from hence! and not ſee me: this is 
worſe than all. O my unhappy father ! why did we 
not go before ? 


Pal. It h: had not been interrupted by that deteſtable 
lady Alton—— 

Miſs Lin. What ! did he meet her here, after all, to in- 
ſult me ! after leaving me for three days without ſo 
much as writing! to affront me ſofgroſsly. O, if my 
life were not neceſſary to my dear father, this moment 
wou'd I part from it. 

Pal But hear me, madam, I ſwear to you my lord— 

Miſs Liz. Perfidious wretch i but all men are ſo. O 
my poor father! hereafter I will think on none but thee. 

Pal. On my foul, madam, you are wrong; my lord 
is not falſe or perfidious, but one of the beſt of men: 
he loves you from his ſoul, and has given me convine- 
ing proofs of it. 

Miſs Lin. Nature ſhou'd be ſuperior to love. I know 
not whither I am going, or what will become of me; 
but certainly I can never be more miſerable than I am 
at preſent. 

Pal. My dear miſtreſs, 2 will hear nothing; re- 
cover your ſpirits a little: I tell you, you are below d. 

Miſs Lin. O Polly, will you follow me ? | 

Pal. To the end of the world, madam : but hear me; 
you are beloved, indeed you are. 

Miſs Lin. Let me alone; talk no more to me of my 
lord: alas! if he did love me, I muſt leave him—that 
gentleman you ſaw with me— 

Pol. Well— 


Miſs Lin. Come in, and III tell you all: tears and 


ſighs will not let me ſpeak : follow me, and get every 
thing ready for our departure. 


Exp of the Fouarn Acr. 
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C ˙ 
ACT v. SCENE I. 


Miſs LINDON, FREEPORT, WILLIAMS. 


Wil. P O LLL, I find, is packing up your things; 
vou are going to leave us: you can't imagine, 
madam, the concern it gives me. 
Miſs Lin. My dear landlord, and you, fir, to whom 
I am ſo much indebted for your unmerited generoſity, 
Lam ſorry it is not in my power to return it; but be 
aſſured I ſhall never, whilſt I have life, forget you. 
Free. What is all this, what is all this? if you like 
us, why do you leave us? you an't afraid of any thing 
are you? A girl, like you, can have nothing to tear. 
Wil. Mr. Freeport, the old gentleman, who it ſeems 
is her countryman, is going too. The lady wept, and 
he wept, at parting ; and I am ready to weep too. 
Free. Ridiculous ! I never wept in my life : our eyes 
were never given us for that purpoſe: I own Pm forry, 
Tho! ſhe is a little proud, as I told you, yet ſhe is 
ſuch a good creature, one can't help being concern'd 
at loſing her. If you go, madam, you muſt write to 
me; I ſhall be always glad to do you any ſervice: 
rhaps we may meet again one day or other, who 
4 but be ſure you don't forget to write to me. 
Miſs Lin. I aſſure you, fir, I will; and if ever for- 
tune— 
Free. Williams, Pm ſure this woman is well-born. 
I ſhall expect a letter from you, but don't put tov much 
wit into it. | 
Wil. You will forgive me, madam, but I really don't 
think you are at liberty to go from hence, as Mr. 
_ Freeport is bail for you, and muſt loſe five hundred 
pounds if you leave us, 
| Miſs Lin. 
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Miſs Lin. O heav'n! another diſtreſs ! another hu- 
miliation ! muſt I then remain here ? and my lord 
my father too.— 

Free. to Mil. ] O don't let that top her there is ſome- 
thing in her that charms me— but let her go as ſoon as 
ſhe pleaſes: you don't ſuppoſe I value five hundred 
pounds, Hark'ee, Williams, put five hundred more into 
her portmanteau. I beg, madam, [To Miſs Lindon.) you 
will go whenever it is agreeable to you; write to me, 
and let me ſee you when you return ; for I have already 
conceiv'd a great eſteem and affection for you. 


SCENE I. 


Lord MURRAY and ſervants at one part of the ſtage, 
Miſs LINDON and the reſt at the other. 


L. Mur. to his ſervants.) Stay you here: and do you run 
to the court of chancery, and bring me thoſe parchments 
as ſoon as they are finiſhed : go you and get things ready 
at my new houſe. [ Pulls a paper out of his pocket, and reads. ] 
What happineſs it will be to make her happy ! 

R. Lin. to Pol.] O Polly, I am diſtracted at the fight 
of him, 

Free. This lord always comes in unſeaſonably : he is 
handſome and well-made, and yet I don't like him: 
but what's that to me? I have certainly ſome regard 
for her; but I am not in love with An 
your ſervant. 

Miſs Lin. 1 ſhall not go, fir, without paying my 
reſpects to you. 

Free. O pray, madam, no ceremony; perhaps it 
may affect me too much. Don't think Pm in love 
with you, madam; but I ſhall be glad to ſee you once 
more before you go: I ſhall be in the houſe, and muſt 
ſee you ſet out. Go, Williams, and help the good 

2 above. I find I have a prodigious regard 


this young lady. 
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SCENE II. 


Lord MURRAY, Mis LIN DON 


At length once more I am happy in the ſight of all 
I hold dear on earth. What a houſe is this for Miſs 
Lindon ! but one more worthy of her is prepar d: you 
look down and weep : for heaven's ſake what has ha 

ned to you? Who was that ſurly looking fellow talk- 
ing with you ? if he is the cauſe of your uneaſineſs, he 
ſhall ſoon repent it. | 

Miſs Lin. Alas! my lord, he is one of the beſt of 
men; one who has taken pity on my misfortunes; who 
has never abandon'd, never inſulted me; one who never 
talk'd to my rival without deigning to look on me; one 
who, it he had lov'd me, wou'd not have let three days 
paſs without writing, 

L. Mur. Believe me, when 1 tell you, I had rather 
die chan merit the leaſt of thoſe cruel] reproaches. I 
abſented myſelf but for your ſake, thought of nothin 

but you, -and have ferv'd you in = of yourſelf : if 
on my return - here, I found that clamorous revengeful 
woman, cou'd I help it? I went back again immedi- 
ately to counteract her fatal deſigns. My God, not 
-write to ou! 

- Miſs Lin. No. 

L. Mur. I ſee ſhe has intercepted my letters; her 
baſeneſs increaſes, if poſſible, my paſſion; may it re- 
cal yours ! how unkind was it in you to conceal from 
me your name and condition! a condition ſo unworthy 
of you, 

Mi Lin. Who diſcover'd them to you? 

L. Mur. She, your confederate. | Pointing to Polly. 

M Lin. Did you betray me ? 

Pol. You betray'd yourſelf, madam ; I ſerv'd you. 

Miſs Lin. You know me then; you know what hatred 
hath always divided our families: your father was the 
cauſe of mige being condemn'd to death; he reduced 
me to that wretched ſtate, which I endeavour'd to _ 
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ceal from you; and you, his ſon, now dare avow a 
paſſion for me 

Lord Mur. I do; I adore you; tis whatI owe you: 
my love ſhall repair the injuries my father did: tis the 
juſtice of providence : my heart, my fortune, and my 
life are in your diſpoſal : let us unite theſe hoſtile names. 
Here is a contract of marriage; ſhall I hope to ſee it 
executed ? 

Miſs Lin. Alas ! my lord, it is impoſſible; Lam go- 
ing this moment to leave you for ever, 

Lord Mur. Going ! to leave me for ever ! Sooner 
ſhall you behold me periſh at your feet: am Lat laſt re- 
jetted then? 

Pal. I ſay, madam, you muſt not go; you are always 
making ſome deſperate reſolution : but I ſhall w_ 
you to yourſelf again, My lord, you muſt ſecon 
me. 

Lord Mur Who cou'd inſpire you with this cruel 
delign to fly from me, to render all my cares abor- 
tive ? 

Miſs Lin. My father. - 

Lord Mur. Your father! where is he ? what does he 
mean to do with you ? inform me quickly. 

Miſs Lin. He's here, and means to carry me away 
with him; it is refolv'd. 

Lord Mur. No: by thy dear ſelf I ſwear, it muſt 
not, ſhall not be: where is he? conduct me to him. 

Miſs Lin. My deareſt lord, take care; let him not ſee 
vou: he is come hither to finiſh his misfortunes by 
taking away your life, and I have conſented to fly 
with him to divert him from this dreadful reſolu- 
dion. | 

Lord Mur. Yours is more cruel ſtill; but be affur'd I 
fear him not, nay hope one day to make him my 
friend.— This fellow not return'd yet! O heaven! 
— — is every evil thing, how flow is every 

Miſs Lin My father comes: if you love me, do not 
let him ſee you ; {pare him the horror of ſuch an inter- 
view : for heaven's ſake retire, at leaſt for a while. | 


Q 2 Lord. 
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Lord Mur. Tis with the utmoſt regret that I ſubmit ; 
but you command, and I muſt obey, I will goin, and 
return with arms that ſhall make his drop out of his 
hand. 


SCENE IV. 
MONTROSS, Mis LIN DON. 


Mon. Come, my dear daughter, my only comfort and 
ſupport, let us be gone. | 

Miſs Lin. O thou unhappy father of a more unhappy 
daughter, never, never-will I leave you ; but permit me 
to ſtay here a little longer. 

Mon. What ! after your urgent intreaties that I wou'd 
£0 immediately ; after having promiſed to follow me to 

me deſert ſolitude, where I may forget my diſgrace ! 
have you chang'd your defign ? have you ſo ſoon forgot 
the tender ſentiments you ſo lately expreſs d? 

Miſs Lin. Indeed, fir, I am not chang'd: I am inca- 
pable of ſuch baſeneſs;-F will follow you: but once 
more let me intreat you, ſtay a little while: grant but 
this favor to her who owes to you alife of ſorrows ; do 
not refuſe me a few precious moments, 

Mon. They are indeed precious, and yet you wou'd 
laviſh them away : conſider we are every moment in 
danger of being diſcover'd, that you have yourſelf been 
ſeiz'd, that they are even now in ſearch of me, and that 
to-morrow you may ſee your father given up to an igno- 
minious death. 

Miſs Lin. Thoſe words are as a clap of thunder to 
me. I ſubmit, fir: I am aſham'd I ſtay'd ſo long; but 
J had a diſtant hope—no matter; you are my father, 
and P11 follow you. O me! 


U 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


FREEPORT and WILLIAMS on one Side of the 
Stage, MONTROSS and his Daughter 
on the other. 


Free. (To Williams.) Her ſervant has carry'd the port- 
manteau back to her chamber: they'll not go yet; Pm 
glad of that, however. I began to have a fort of liking 
to her; not that Pm in love with her; but ſhe is fo 
well-bred, there is no parting from her without ſome 
uneaſineſs; a kind of anxiety that I never felt before : 
there's ſomething very extraordi in it. 

Mon. (Ts Freeport.) Sir, 2 we are juſt 
going to ſet out, with hearts full of gratitude to you ſor 
paſt favours: I aſſure you I never met with a worthier 
_ than yourſelf: you almoſt reconcile me to man- 

nd. 

Free. You are going then, fir, and this lady I ſup- 
— m ſorry for it: you ſhou'd have ſtaid a little 

nger ; indeed you ſhou'd, I have juſt now thought of 
ſomething, that, perhaps, might not be diſagreeable to 
you : pray, ſtay, F 


SCENE VI. 


To them Lord MURRAY, taking a roll of parch- 
ment from his ſervant. 


"Tis well: thank heaven! I have at laſt got the 
pledge of my future happineſs. | 
Free. ( Afide ) A plague on this lord, here he is again: 
J hate him tor being ſo agreeable. 
Mon. (To his daughter, whilft Lord Murray is talking 
to his ſervant. ) 
Who is that man, my dear ? 


Mi 
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”_O It is, fir—it is—O heaven! have mercy on 
me 


Wil. Tis my lord Murray, fir, one of the fineſt gen- 
tlemen in this kingdom, and the moſt generous. 

Mon. Murray! O heavn! my fatal enemy, who 
comes to infult me, to triumph over my misfortunes 
(draws his ford.) but be have my life, or I his. 

Miſs Lin. O ſtop, my father, what wou'd you do ? 

Men. Cruel daughter ! and is it thus you have be- 


tray'd me ? 

Wil. (8 R No violence, I beg, fir,. 
in my hou u will ruin me. 

Fre. Why ' tho u'd you hinder people from fighting, 
n 1 . 

At adiftance Montroſs.) You are 

Fi ons pra Exyhets gmaner 4 — f 

A Lin. O Ide. 

Mon. I am, fir; ma_— Come then, thou. 


.cruel fon of a ftill more cruel father, I know thy pur- 
poſe; come, and take my life, | 


Wil. Again, fir— 
' Lord 1 — I have that which will dic 
cd Dram his ſword. 


- Miſs Lin. Polly.) Cruel 
D 


Lord Mar. Yor Fiend an the en od rae Fane. 
rate foe ; and thus (throwing away his ſeoord) I attack 


you. 
Free. Here's another for you, fir. 


Lord Mur. Now, fir, with one hand ſtrike this guilty 
breaſt, and with the other receive this 
know me. 

Mon. What do I ſee ? my pardon fign'd, my honours 
reſtor'd, my family re-eſtablithe d Oheaven! and is it 
to you, to lord — I owe it all. O my friend, "wy 
benefactor, now yo u triumph more, much more, than if 
Thad fallen by — ſword 


Miſs Lin. O unexpected happineſs ! my lover then is 
worthy of me. 


Lord Mur. O my father, permit me to embrace you. 
Man. How I repay ſuch generoſity ? 


Lord 
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Lord Mur. ¶ Pointing to miſs Lindon,) There, fir, is 
my reward. 


Mon. The father and the daughter are both yours for 
ever. 

Free. (To Williams.) My friend, I was afraid this 
lady was not made for me: however, ſhe is fall'n into 
good hands, and I am fatisfy'd. 


